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IVY  ORATION 

I  had  not  planned  to  use  a  text  to-day,  but  this  poem  of  Edward 
Rowland  Lills'  is  so  suggestive  of  all  I  w-ant  to  talk  about  that  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  beginning  with  it. 

"Doubting  Thomas  and  loving  John 
Behind  the  others  walking  on: — 
"Tell  ine  now,  John,  dare  you  be 
One  of  the  minority  ? 
To  be  lonely  in  your  thought, 
Never  visited  nor  sought, 
Shunned  with  secret  shrug,  to  go 
Thro*  the  world  esteemed  its  foe; 
To  be  singled  out  and  hissed, 
Pointed  at  as  one  unblessed, 
Warned  against  in  whispers  faint, 
Lest  the  children  catch  a  taint: 
•  To  bear  off  your  titles  well, — 

Heretic  and  infidel  ? 
If  you  dare,  come  now  with  me, 
Fearless,  confident  and  free." 

"Thomas,  do  you  dare  to  be 

Of  the  great  majority? 

To  be  only  as  the  rest, 

With  Heaven's  common  comforts  blessed; 

To  accept  in  humble  part, 
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Truth  that  shines  on  every  heart  : 

Never  to  be  set  on  high, 

Where  the  envious  curses  fly  : 

Never  name  or  fame  to  find, 

Still  outstripped  in  soul  and  mind  ; 

To  be  hid,  unless  to  God, 

As  one  grass-blade  in  the  sod. 

Underfoot  with  millions  trod? 

If  you  dare,  come  with  us  be 

Lost  in  Love's  great  unity."' 

This  suggests  either  directly  or  indirectly  several  kinds  of 
people — those  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  that  the 
world  may  be  stimulated — those  whose  worth  is  never  realized 
until  they  are  gone.  For  if  there  were  no  zealots,  we  should 
cry  in  vain  for  some  one  to  help  us  out  of  our  ruts.  Then  the 
false  zealots  who  admire  the  true  ones,  who  admire  the  noise 
they  make  at  any  rate  and  wish  to  be  like  them,  without  step- 
pin--  to  consider  whether  or  not  they  have  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions; these  are  they  who  do  continually  shout  their  message 
on  the  house-tops,  though  they  have  none  to  shout.  They  serve 
a  two-fold  purpose — to  retard  the  too  hasty  progress  of  the  true 
zealots,  and  to  show  the  rest  of  the  people  the  folly  of  trying  to 
appear  more  advanced  than  they  are. 

Next  the  intelligent  conservatives  who  lend  to  our  civiliza- 
tion that  centripetal  force  without  which  it  would  fly  to  pieces. 
They  abide  by  the  old  because  for  them  it  is  the  true;  it  is  no1 
antiquated,  but  vigorous  and  full  of  strength.  They  believe  in 
progress,  but  not  in  revolution.  Their  doctrine  is  slowly  con- 
structive, never  destructive. 

Last  <>f  all  there  is  that  numerous  band  of  people  who  are 
never  guilty  of  originating  ideas  of  any  kind.  They  guage 
their  lives  perpel  ually  by  the  standard  of  their  set.  They  never 
go  through  even  the  form  of  adopting  their  opinions  and  mak- 
ing them  their  <>wn.  they  prefer  to  think  and  speak  in  the  third 
person,     as    "il     is     said"   or    "it    is   considered"    thus    and    so. 

They  always  do  "the  proper  thing."  The  demands  of  custom 
are  for  them  the  only  guide-boards  to  propriety,  their  aim  in 
lit'.-.  There  were  crowds  of  them  at  Chicago  last  summer,  who 
bough.1  little  green  books  for  twenty-five  cents  books  "naming 
and  Locating 5000 things  at  the  World's  Fair  t hat  visitors  should 
not  fail  to  see. "  Those  5000  things  they  looked  at  religiously 
andcrossed  them  off  In  their  Little  green  hooks.     If  anything 
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outside  of  that  list  attracted  them,  they  feared  that  their  taste 
was  becoming  vitiated  by  the  proverbially  bad  atmosphere  of 
Chicago. 

But  before  we  point  the  finger  of  scorn  too  relentlessly  at 
these  people  we  would  better  examine  ourselves  to  see  if  per- 
haps we  do  not  belong  to  their  society.  It  has  a  great  many 
chapters — this  society,  and  I  am  afraid  that  we  all  are  members 
of  one  or  more  of  them.  I  am  thinking  now  of  the  lighter,  trivial 
conventionalities  of  our  life.  Often  where  we  are  least  willing 
to  confess  our  weakness  it  is  most  apparent. 

We  all  would  deny  that  our  opinion  of  a  friend  could  be 
really  influenced  by  such  a  superficial  consideration  as  the 
clothes  she  wore,  and  yet  imagine  the  consternation  and  in- 
dignation of  my  class-mates  if  I  had  come  here  to-day  with  tight 
sleeves  on, — and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  are  not  prettier 
than  full  ones — at  least  I  should  like  them  better  if  they  were 
in  style.  That  is  what  I  object  to,  that  we  cannot  keep  even 
our  judgments  independent.  Think  of  the  lamentable  disparity 
between  the  criticisms  made  upon  the  spring  styles  before  Easter 
vacation  and  those  we  make  after  we  come  back  to  college. 
Before — "Did  you  know  they  were  going  to  wear  overskirts 
this  spring,  isn't  it  disgusting  ?  I  don't  see  any  sense  in  them, 
they  are  such  a  nuisance,  not  half  so  pretty  as  simple,  plain 
skirts,  and  then,  besides,  they  are  so  heavy  for  walking.  I  don't 
care  if  everybody  else  wears  them,  I  won't."  After — "I  have 
the  prettiest  spring  suit  I  ever  had.  I  do  think  long  graceful 
overskirts  are  such  an  improvement  on  the  old  homely  plain 
skirts,  Til  never  say  another  word  against  them.  Why,  Eliza- 
beth Judson  never  looked  as  well  in  her  life  as  she  does  in  that 
new  gown."  One  always  looks  better  if  she  is  in  style,  no  mat- 
ter how  unbecoming  it  is. 

Some  of  us  remember  this  sentence  in  our  Psychology:  "We 
so  appropriate  our  clothes  and  identify  ourselves  with  them 
that  there  are  few  of  us  who,  if  asked  to  choose  between  having 
a  beautiful  body  clad  in  raiment  perpetually  shabby  and  un- 
clean, and  having  an  ugly  and  blemished  form  always  spotlessly 
attired,  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  before  making  a  decisive 
reply."  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  grant  this  because  of  the 
words  "'shabby  and  unclean,"  but  Ave  should  be  unwilling  to 
grant  it,  if  the  phrase  "out  of  style"  were  substituted.  Yet  I 
once  talked  to  a  girl,  who  said  she  would  a  great  deal  rather  be 
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Stylish  tlian  pretty,  and  I'm  afraid  there  are  a  good  many  like 
her. 

But  other  fashions  besides  those  of  dress  clamor  for  con- 
formity and  subjection.     Did  you>ever  feel  the  irony  lurking  in 

the  name,  "polite  society?"  If  society  were  polite,  her  demands 
would  he  based  on  principles  of  mutual  forbearance  and  kind- 
ness. But  society  only  pretends  to  be  polite.  She  forces  yokes 
upoD  the  necks  of  her  victims  and  then,  if  they  comport  them- 
selves meekly,  she  smiles  upon  them.  In  spite  of  angry  pro- 
tests raised  from  time  to  time  by  the  more  courageous  sufferers. 
we  submit  to  her  demands  for  the  most  part.  I  am  still  speak- 
in-- of  the  petty,  useless  requirements  which  our  reason  does 
not  commend.  We  are  familiar  with  Emerson's  verdict, "Society 
everywhere  is  in  conspiracy  against  the  manhood  of  every  one 
of  its  members.  *  *  *  The  virtue  in  most  request  is  conformity. 
Self-reliance  is  its  aversion.  It  loves  not  realities  and  creators. 
hut  names  and  customs."  We  are  almost  tired  of  hearing  pleas 
for  naturalness.  Then  why  don't  we  respond  to  them  ?  Is  it 
that  we  don't  believe  in  it,  don't  want  it,  or  are  too  lazy  to  stand 
alone  and  be  ourselves  ?  Surely  something  is  wrong  with  our 
society,  when  a  poet,  and  a  woman  at  that,  can  write  this  wise: 

"I  like  a  look  of  agony. 

Because  I  know  it's  true  : 
Men  do  not  sham  convulsion 

Nor  simulate  a  throe." 

Is  the  death-bed,  then,  the  only  place  where  we  may  hope  to 
find  sincerity  P 

If  we  do  want  naturalness,  then  let  us  be  more  frank ;  if  not. 
let  us  stop  talking  about  it.  I  do  want  it,  and  I  cannot  believe 
it  as  unattainable  as  we  make  it  out.  Why  can't  we  come  face 
to  face  with  each  other  ?  Why  must  we  always  communicate 
t  hrough  a  medium  of  sham  politeness  or  propriety  ?  call  it  what- 
ever you  like.     We  sing  regretfully  with  our  poets, 

•.Man  by  man  was  never  seen: 

****** 
Heart  to  heart  was  never  known.'* 

and  then  deliberately  lessen  what  possibility  we  do  have   of 

mutual  knowledge.  I  know  whal  we  all  say:  "  We  could  not 
really  be   frank    with    other   people    all    the  time,  it  would    hurt 

their  feelings.     But  do  you  think  tin.'  sum  total  of  hurl  feelings 

would  be  greater  if  absolute  sincerity   were  practiced    than  it  is 

under  the  reign  of  polite  deception  ?  I  wonder. 
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Suspicion  is  an  exceedingly  unwelcome  guest  and  yet  we  put 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  suspicion  is  inevitable,  and  de- 
clare that  we  are  increasing  the  happiness  of  mankind  thereby. 
A  tells  B  a  polite  lie;  Bknows  that  A  is  lying,  Aknows  thatB  knows 
and  B  knows  that  A  knows  he  knows,  so  where  is  the  good  of 
the  flattery  ?  Perhaps  B's  vanity  is  of  such  a  very  susceptible 
temper  that  it  has  given  a  little  flutter  of  gratification  at  the 
first  impression,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  poor  B.  Then 
sometimes  A  flatters  B  unconsciously.  B  does  not  acknowl- 
edge to  A  that  he  is  unworthy.  B's  vanity  is  pleased.  A  has 
gratified  a  kindly  impulse,  but  I  doubt  if  the  benefit  to  himself 
balances  the  injury  done  to  B's  conscience,  All  this  dishonest 
traffic  seems  blasphemous  to  me.  We  are  violating  one  of  life's 
most  sacred  privileges — the  privilege  of  soul  communion.  It  is 
encouraging  to  think  that  we  sometimes  wade  through  the 
swamp  of  non-committal,  make-believe  acquaintance,  and  reach 
the  firm  ground  of  friendship.  But  why  do  we  pjostpone  that 
relationship  so  unnecesarily  ?  Why  do  we  hold  ourselves  so  in 
leash,  as  if  those  selves  were  mad  dogs  ready  to  spring  upon  and 
devour  each  other  ? 

We  may  well  envy  the  little  girl  who,  upon  seeing  a  strange 
child  approach,  feels  at  perfect  liberty  to  run  up  and  ask, 
''What's  your  name  ?"  "How  old  are  you  ?"  "Where  do  you 
live?"  "I  don't  like  you."  You  must  all  know  some  one  who 
is  singular  for  her  sincerity.  At  times  she  is  very  provoking. 
We  say  of  her  here,  "  Oh,  why  couldn't  she  have  pretended  that 
she  was  having  a  good  time,  if  she  was  bored  to  death,"  or  ''If 
I  were  in  that  girl's  place,  I'd  manufacture  a  little  enthusiasm 
when  other  people  are  all  enthusiastic  and  not  be  a  wet  blanket." 
But  you  know  what  a  safe  feeling  you  have  about  that  girl, 
you  can  depend  upon  her,  you  can  confide  in  her,  you 
ask  her  opinion  with  the  happy  assurance  that  she  will  say 
exactly  what  she  means  and  you  are  never  afraid  that  she  will 
tell  you  any  comforting,  insulting  lies. 

So  much  of  our  attempted  dissembling  is  perfectly  apparent 
and  so  defeats  its  own  object.  There  is  the  applause  at  a  High 
school  graduation.  The  victims  go  up  one  by  one  for  their  di- 
plomas. The  first  on  the  roll  is  not  a  favorite,  so  his  class- 
mates applaud  rather  feebly  ;  the  second  boy  is  greeted  by  a 
deafening  tumult  and  after  that,  each  successive  student  re- 
ceives an  amount  of  applause  which  attempts  to  equal  that  giv- 
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en  to  [lumber  two.  We  all  know  that  some  of  them  must  be 
more  popular  than  others,  in  fact  the  lack  of  spontaneity  in 
some  of  the  clapping  is  very  noticeable,  and  yet  for  fear  of 
hurting  feelings,  they  have  tried  to  award  the  same  measure  to 
each.  Now,  as  they  have  n<>t  succeeded  in  their  equal  dis- 
tribution, the  different  degrees  of  popularity  have  been  made 
painfully  obvious,  and  if  they  had  succeeded  in  reducing  all  to 
a  dead  level,  what  would  have  been  the  use  of  the  applause? 
Merely  to  express  their  superabundant  enthusiasm  ?  Perhaps  so. 
but  that  is  not  the  avowed  aim  of  applause. 

Why  are  we  so  distrustful  of  our  natural  actions  and  words  ? 
Why  are  we  not  satisfied  with  trying  them  before  the  tribunal 
of  our  own  judgment  ?  Why  do  we  ask  ourselves,  "  What  will 
the  neighbors  think?"  We  ought  to  have  learned,  that  if  we 
tamper  with  our  impression  upon  others,  if  we  try  to  patch  up 
appearances  we  run  twice  as  much  risk  as  if  we  left  them 
alone.     It  is  the  initial  act  for  which  we  are  responsible. 

But  there  is  no  question  about  it,  we  are  more  or  less  slaves 
to  appearance.  Instead  of  using  conventionality  as  a  con- 
venience, we  cringe  to  it.  You  will  deny  this  thraldom,  unless 
1  give  some  examples,  and  I  can  furnish  them  only  too  easily 
from  my  own  experience.  I  am  most  familiar  with  the  tyranny 
of  custom  in  connection  with  the  repression  of  kindly  impulses. 
I  once  met  a  poor  old  half-witted  woman  walking  along  in  the 
pouring  rain  without  any  umbrella,  I  had  one  and  so  1  turned 
around  and  walked  with  her.  She  was  going  to  the  public 
library.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  the  sensations  I  had  in  walk- 
ing from  Prospect  street  to  the  Library  and  back.  I  felt  awk- 
ward and  conspicuous  and  foolish.  I  was  afraid  I  should  Laugh 
it'  I  met  any  girls  whom  I  knew  and  at  the  same  time,  1  half 
hoped  to  meet  them,  so  tliat  they  would  see  how  kind  1  was  to 
tie- old  woman.  I  felt  like  a  "  Lady  Bountiful."  and  despised 
myself  for   feeling  SO.      We  have  no  riglil   to  let  custom  exercise 

such  a  control  over  us  that  a  little  deviation  from  the  beaten 
track  is  attended  by  painful  discomfort.  Don'1  you  see  how  it 
weakens  our  impulses  ?  Why  should  it  demand  courage  to  do 
Little  acts  of  kindness  to  a  stranger,  which  a  friend  would  ex- 
pect?    We  prate  about   universal  brotherhood,  and  then  many 

ofusfeel  Insulted  if  a    man    hand    us  a    newspaper  on  the  t  rain. 

If  we  see  an  old  woman  on  t  he  st peel  carrying  too  many  bundles, 
we  would   hesitate  before  asking  to  help  her.  it    migh.1  seem 
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fresh.  We  could  do  it  out  in  the  country,  but  on  Main  street 
people  would  stare  at  us. 

We  have  actually  come  to  such  a  pass  that  one  of  our  sever- 
est methods  of  condemnation  is  to  say,  "  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  tiling,"  or  "Perfectly  unheard  of."  In  reality  there  is  no 
condemnation  in  that  epithet,  and  we  may  well  dread  its  re- 
action upon  conduct  if  its  present  application  is  contiuued.  We 
all  acknowledge  that  the  better  and  greater  things  of  the  future 
are  still  unheard  of,  but  our  judgments  are  tainted.  New  ideas 
are  absurd  to  us — fit  only  to  be  laughed  at.  We  don't  take  the 
trouble  to  consider  them  until  by  constant  presentation  their 
newness  is  worn  off.  Think  what  an  amount  of  popular  wit 
has  been  expended  upon  Mr.  Bellamy's  so-called  "universal 
umbrella."  Why  is  the  thought  of  a  continuous  awning,  which 
might  really  cover  the  sidewalk  and  protect  people  from  rain, 
funny  ?  I  could  laugh  a  great  deal  more  honestly  at  the  ridic- 
ulous custom,  whereby  every  other  store  puts  up  an  awning 
over  its  own  entrance,  so  that  the  pedestrian  is  treated  to  a  suc- 
cession of  simple  rain,  then  augmented  drops  from  the  edge  of 
the  awning,  then  an  absence  of  drops — simple,  augmented,  none 
and  so  on.  If  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  great  enough  to 
suggest  awnings,  I  should  think  it  would  be  ashamed  to  rest 
content  with  its  present  accomplishments  in  that  line. 

We  speak  with  abhorrence  of  a  dead  level  of  existence,  of  the 
monotony  of  sameness,  and  we  act  as  if  that  were  of  all  things 
the  most  to  be  desired.  We  are  not  even  satisfied  with  imitat- 
ing other  people,  we  must  conform  to  our  own  past.  We  de- 
light to  read  that  "a  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of 
of  little  minds,"  and  then  we  sally  forth  to  live  up  to  our  repu- 
tation or  position,  or  to  do  what  is  expected  of  us. 

It  would  be  so  much  easier,  more  straightforward,  to  act  the 
truth,  instead  of  always  inventing  ways  to  get  out  of  it.  All 
deception  increases  the  labor  of  living,  for  it  makes  you  take 
two  steps,  more  often  ten,  where  only  one  is  necessary.  It  is 
always  a  complicated  process — dissembling.  We  first  do  the 
proper  thing  from  a  borrowed  notion,  then  we  pretend  to  have 
the  experiences  which  are  supposed  to  follow  from  the  practice, 
and  so  we  keep  on — moving  step  by  step  away  from  reality, 
until  when  we  are  almost  too  far  away  to  look  back  at  it  we 
wonder  why  we  ever  left  it,  and  we  find  that  it  was  only  for  the 
sake  of  appearances,  while  none  of  this  labor  was  prompted  by 
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an  honest  desire  of  our  own.  You  see  to  what  an  inconsistent 
position  we  force  ourselves.  We  think  we  want  to  do  what  we 
don'1  want  to  do.  or  we  do  what  we  don't  want  to  do.  because 
we  want  to — nobody  else  compels  us  to  do  it.  A  little  blunt 
honesty  in  the  first  place  would  save  us  a  vast  deal  of  incon- 
venience. 

You've  heard  of  the  two  old  ladies  who  went  out  to  pick 
greens?  Aunt  Maria  was  fondest  of  dandelions,  and  picked 
herself  a  nice  mess  of  the  same;  Aunt  Matilda  liked  spinach 
best  and  she  got  a  big  panful.  Then  each  kindhearted  little 
old  lady  began  to  think  of  the  other  and  to  be  sorry  for  her,  be- 
cause she  had  such  an  inferior  kind  of  greens.  At  last  Aunt 
Maria  persuaded  herself  that  she  ought  to  give  Matilda  the 
dandelions,  they  were  so  much  nicer  than  spinach,  and  Aunt 
Matilda  thought  it  was  the  only  unselfish  thing  for  her  to  give 
Maria  her  mess  of  spinach,  it  was  so  much  more  appetizing 
than  dandelion  greens.  So  each  sat  down  to  dinner  that  day 
and  ate  with  bitter  disappointment  the  greens  she  didn't  like, 
after  having  politely  and  profusely  thanked  her  neighbor  for 
the  privilege.     Alas,  we  all  do  it! 

But  is  there  not  danger  in  pleading  exclusively  for  self-ex- 
pression— independence  ?  There  is  such  a  thing  ay  making  a 
fad  of  non-conformity  which  is  a  double  folly,  more  to  be  de- 
plored than  that  of  catering  to  convention.  I  confess  that  I  am 
often  tempted  to  do  violence  to  the  proper  thing,  just  out  of 
obstinacy,  one  cannot  help  being  a  little  rebellious  at  times,  but 
there  is  less  excuse  for  violating  than  for  observing  a  propriety. 

Xon-conformity  without  reason  is  egotistic  insolence.  I  can- 
not understand  those  people  who  make  emancipation  or  inde- 
pendence an  end  in  itself.  The  theory  runs  itself  into  the 
ground  so  obviously  and  so  soon.  Why,  to  be  absolutely  eman- 
cipated would  mean  to  be  of  no  account  to  anybody.  The 
emancipated  person  would  find  no  horror  in  those  dreams  which 
often  make  our  nights  miserable.  You  must  have  had  this  ex- 
perience.    You  dreamed  yon  went  home  and  nobody  recognized 

you.      Nobody  answered  when  you  spoke,  even  \<>ur  own  family 

ignored  you,  till  in  your  sleep  your  throal  ached  with  the  great 

sob   of   protest    thai    arose   against   the    injustice.       You    didn't 

seem  to  appreciate  how  free  and  independent  yon  were  in  that 

state 

It  is  always  easy  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  one  side  of  a  ques- 
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tion  and  to  forget  the  others.  To  be  sure  a  thorough  consider- 
ation of  one  side  must  always  include  a  knowledge  of  the  oth- 
ers, for  sides  of  a  question  are  not  only  contrasted  but  related 
to  each  other.  However  we  often  lose  sight  of  the  relation, 
thus  magnifying  the  contrast. 

So  this  question  of  the  individual's  attitude  toward  the  cus- 
toms of  society  seems  to  present  two  distinct  sides — the  claims 
of  the  individual,  the  claims  of  society. 

Popular  usage  recognizes  a  distinction  between  the  two  terms, 
convention  and  conventionality,  the  latter  denoting  a  lighter, 
more  superficial  class  of  social  institutions,  the  former  convey- 
ing an  idea  of  greater  solidity  and  importance.  Our  difficulty 
lies  along  the  line  of  this  distinction.  All  social  intercourse  is 
of  necessity  founded  upon  convention.  We  may  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  all  morality7  is  only  conventional.  How  shall  we  dis- 
tinguish between  conventionalities,  which  are  lightly  to  be 
turned  aside,  subjection  to  which  is  ignoble,  and  those  other 
institutions  of  society  to  which  we  do  owe  allegiance  ?  Is  the 
dividing  line  the  same  for  all  people  ?  In  other  words  what  is 
the  relation  between  the  claims  of  society  and  those  of  the  in- 
dividual ?  These  are  questions  which  have  been  asked  from 
the  beginning  of  history. 

Each  one  of  us  has  been  or  will  be  confronted  with  them. 
How  are  we  to  meet  them  ?  Can  anybody  tell  ?  As  we  belong 
to  one  or  another  of  those  classes  we  spoke  of  at  first,  we  shall 
answer.  But  unless  we  are  honest  conservatives  or  radicals  or 
compromisers,  we  shall  not  consider  them  thoughtfully  at  all. 

The  answers  of  great  men  do  not  satisfy  us.  John  Stuart 
Mill  believed  that  the  activities  of  the  individual  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  society  only  in  so  far  as  they  concerned  them- 
selves with  society.  But  the  fact  is  that  breathing  is  about  the 
only  absolutely  individual  activity  there  is,  and  society  has 
something  to  say  in  control  of  that,  for  if  a  man  wilfully  stop 
breathing,  he  robs  society  of  a  member,  how  valuable  or  other- 
wise, he  cannot  presume  to  know.  Each  person  must  give 
these  questions  his  own  answer  which  he  can  accept  as  a  work- 
ing hypothesis  for  himself. 

There  is  no  use  in  denying  it,  there  are  times  when  justice 
and  mercy,  honesty  and  kindness,  sincerity  and  consideration 
for  others,  seem  to  come  into  the  sharpest  conflict  and  we  have 
to  decide  between  them,  or  persuade  ourselves  that  we  can  har- 
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monize  their  opposite  claims.  Thus  do  the  claims  of  the  in- 
dividual seem  to  oppose  themselves  mosl  definitely  to  the  claims 

of  society.  What  is  tliis  individuality  which  we  feci  compelled 
to  express?     We  read  "Heroes  and  Hero-Worship"  and   are 

tilled  with  a  burning  zeal  to  go  <>ut  and  he  a  self. 

But  we  run  the  risk  of  unduly  isolating  this  self,  magnifying 
its  importance.  What  is  our  self?  Strip  it  of  its  relations  to 
other  people,  and  not  so  much  as  a  small  round  pea-shaped  body 
is  left.  1  must  remember  that  after  all  my  sympathy  for 
other  people,  my  consideration  of  them  is  a  very  large  part  of 
me,  ami  that  self-expression  which  left  these  out  of  account 
would  he  as  one-sided  as  no  self-expression  at  all.  From  our 
daily  experience  we  learn  that  old.  old  lesson,  that  only  by  los- 
ing our  souls  can  we  save  them.  As  we  depend  upon  other 
people,  they  depend  upon  us.  and  only  in  self-forgetfulness  can 
we  realize  ourselves. 

Thoughtlessly  to  assert  independence  is  to  abuse  a  great 
privilege.  We  find  constant  instances  of  this  abuse  in  college. 
There  are  girls  who  sit  on  the  back  row  and  write  letters  or 
study  the  next  lesson,  during  a  recitation  or  lecture.  Most  of 
our  college  valentines  are  composed  in  the  class-room.  We 
often  leave  in  the  middle  of  a  concert  if  we  grow  tired,  and  our 
ex  it  is  not  without  annoyance  to  others.  Then  some  girls  read 
letters  in  chapel.  What  harm  do  they  do?  The  same  harm 
that  a  loose  bit  of  wire  does  in  a  large  machine.  It  does  not 
necessarily  break  the  machinery,  but  it  scrapes  and  clogs  and 
hinders  the  perfect  action  of  the  whole.  So  with  these  girls. 
Their  only  fault  is.  they  are  not  adjusted.  They  all  admit  that 
attention  in  the  class-room  is.  at  least,  more  courteous;  they 
agree  that  chapel  is  a  good  thing,  that  the  college  would  he 
sorely  at  a  loss  without  it,  and  it  is  certainly  true  thai  the 
whole  service   would    he   ruined    if  all  the  girl 8   read  letters,  hut 

what  a  childish  argument.  We  grew  tired  of  that  in  the  nurs- 
ery. Who  even  pretends  that  it  would  be  a  good  tiling  for  all 
of  the  girls  to  read  Letters  in  chapel?  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  very  necessary  for  the  individual  to  improve  the  shining 
moments  in  this  particular  way. 

Did    you   ever   try   to    argue    with    such    people?     It    doesn't 

seem  to  do  much  good.  They  say  thai  their  highest  duty  is  to 
cultivate  themselves.    "Why?"    So  that  they  candoasmuch 

good  in  the  world  as  possible.      This  seems  a  queer  argument  to 
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advance  in  favor  of  reading  letters  in  chapel  or  of  writing  val- 
entines in  recitation,  still  it  is  the  plea  which  lends  support  to 
the  general  attitude  expressed  here.  It  is  an  inexorable  fact, 
however,  that  we  cannot  do  good  to  the  world  unless  we  go  to 
meet  it.  Conventions,  requirements  of  custom  are  the  avenues 
of  approach  to  the  world,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
climb  over  the  wall  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  We  must  take 
the  highways,  but  we  must  take  them  because  we  recognize 
their  advantage.  While  choosing  them  we  must  remember 
that  they  were  made  for  man,  not  man  for  them. 

Nobody  can  ignore  the  fact  that  there  do  come  times  in  our 
own  lives,  when  we  have  such  mighty  convictions  that  they 
cannot  be  suppressed,  even  though  they  conflict  with  time- 
honored  convention. 

But  can  one  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  measurement  of  convic- 
tions ?  Can  one  say,  ''When  the  opposition  within  you  has 
reached  such  or  such  a  point,  then  rebel  ?  No.  Each  person 
must  decide  for  himself.  He  must  judge  when  he  is  sure 
enough  of  his  message  to  know  that  it  is  ripe.  Luther  needed 
to  ask  no  man  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  renounce  the  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

Our  great  danger  is  that  we  shall  mistake  selfish  rebellion 
against  the  just  requirements  of  convention  for  honest  con- 
viction of  new  truth.  No  one  has  a  right  to  abandon  an  insti- 
tution of  society  unless  it  cost  him  a  struggle,  otherwise  he 
may  be  sure  that  he  is  acting  from  idle  impulse,  rather  than 
from  duty.  Duty  that  adapts  itself  to  personal  inclination  or 
whim  is  a  humbug.  Only  when  one  is  filled  with  a  spirit  of 
love  and  reverence  can  he  hope  to  benefit  society  by  deserting 
an  old  established  institution.  Then  he  becomes  a  very  active 
creator  of  new  customs,  new  conventions,  and  these  are  the 
frame-work  of  civilization.  They  only  can  reveal  the  central- 
ized consciousness  of  our  social  organism,  but  they  are  not 
that  consciousness  itself. 

Back  of  the  conventions  of  to-day  are  the  strong  vital  per- 
sonalities of  the  past.  They  set  up  institutions  as  mile-posts 
along  their  road  of  progress  and  transferred  to  them  some  of 
that  sanctity  which  must  ever  cling  to  persons  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  If  we  would  render  a  similar  service  to  pos- 
terity we  must  keep  out  of  bondage,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
personality   to   instil   into   new   conventions.      Intelligent    ac- 
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ceptance  of  convention  is  not  incompatible  with  individuality. 

Bondage  to  it  is.  Only  by  preserving  the  integrity  of  our  per- 
sonality are  we  able  to  render  to  convention  that  honor  which 
is  its  due.  By  refusing  to  convert  the  privilege  of  convention- 
ality into  a  thraldom,  we  lift  it  into  the  sphere  of  vital  orig- 
inality, where  it  may  perform  its  true  function  of  aiding,  rather 
than  filtering  humanity. 

Katherine  Ware. 


IVY  SONG 

With  shifting  shades  the  breezes  play, 
In  rustling  leaves  on  ivied  wall. 

They  murmur  greetings  to  the  day, 

Which  e'er  it  fades  in  twilight  grey, 
Shall  find  our  ivy,  young  and  small, 

Quickening  its  fresh,  new  life. 

Bright  college  years,  that  now  are  past, 
We  would  not  wish  to  live  them  o'er, 

Else  would  their  blessing  fail  at  last 

If  in  regret  this  hour  were  passed, 
When  life's  best  treasure  lies  before 

Gleaming  with  richer  glow. 

We  feel  whate'er  the  days  may  bring 

The  light  of  friendship  still  will  shine  ; 
While  silently  sweet  memories  spring 
Which  to  our  hearts  will  fondly  cling, 

As  clings  with  tendrils  strong,  the  vine, 
Twining  the  towers  we  love. 

Then  gently  in  tin-  dark  brown  mould 
The  ivy  plant.      We  may  not  see 

From  sun-warmed  earth  its  leaves  unfold. 

But  as  it  turns  from  green  to  gold 
Each  season's  added  growth  shall  be 

Cherished  by  many  a  heart. 

Venila  Spaulmm;   Burrington. 
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The  sign,  "J.  Berkely,  Att'y  at  Law,"  was  almost  as  old  as 
the  tall  brick  building,  and  its  dents  and  dulled  gilding,  the 
worn  door-sill  and  faded  awnings,  gave  the  office  an  appear- 
ance of  long- established  respectability. 

James  Berkely  shut  his  office  door,  locked  it  mechanically 
and  started  down  the  street.  Then  he  stopped,  hurried  back 
and  tried  the  door  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  fastened,  and 
satisfied  with  his  inspection  started  again. 

A  young  man  across  the  street  smiled  at  this  absent-minded- 
ness, and  then  carefully  selecting  a  shining  key  from  the  few 
that  hung  on  his  large  key-ring  he  turned  it  in  the  stiff,  new 
lock.  He  was  conscious  of  a  distinctly  pleasurable  sensation  as 
he  did  this,  but  looking  up  at  his  black  and  gold  sign,  "  G.  S. 
Berry,  Att'y-at-Law,"he  frowned  a  little,  because  it  was  "G.  S." 
Berry,  and  wishing  that  people  wouldn't  call  him  "Gooseberry," 
he  walked  rapidly  down  the  street. 

The  older  man  glanced  critically  at  the  tall,  stooping  young- 
fellow  as  he  passed,  and  quickened  his  own  short  steps  in  an 
useless  attempt  to  get  ahead  of  the  other's  swinging  strides. 

''Just  look  at  him,"  he  thought,  "there  he  goes,  with  his 
chin  out  and  his  head  and  feet  way  in  front  of  his  body.  He 
looks  as  though  he  couldn't  catch  up  with  himself.  One  of 
these  days  he  will  over-reach  himself,  too,"  he  reflected,  walk- 
ing more  slowly  as  the  distance  between  them  increased,  and 
Berry  disappeared  around  a  corner. 

"Now  he's  going  to  the  recorder's  office  to  take  the  only  chair 
in  the  room,  the  chair  I  want  myself,  and  he'll  nose  around 
among  the  records  all  afternoon,  as  usual.  When  it  gets  to  be 
known  that  he  spends  his  time  hunting  up  defective  land  titles, 
so  that  he  can  buy  the  legal  title  and  make  the  holder  pay  again 
for  his  land,  he  won't  find  it  pleasant  to  practice  law  here.  He 
ought  to  be  disbarred  for  that  rascally  business  with  Jenkins, 
cheating  the  poor  young  simpleton  by  pretending  a  title  to  his 
old  farm  of  rocks.  The  scamp!"  Here  he  stopped  and  lit  a 
cigar.  It  was  a  good  one,  and  he  went  on  more  kindly,  "  They 
say  he  nearly  starved  to  death  while  studying  law  ;  injured  his 
heart  or  something  by  it.  He's  pale  enough  for  anything." 
His   cigar  went  out   and  it  was  hard  to  light  it  in  the  wind. 
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"  There  are  too  many  lawyers  now,"  lie  grumbled,  as  he  struck 
his  third  match.  "  Why  couldn't  he  have  stayed  on  his  farm, 
where  he  belonged  ?  Starving  is  no  excuse  for  being  a  thief." 
He  felt  annoyed  that  such  a  man  should  arouse  his  sympathy. 
What  right  had  people  to  make  him  uncomfortable  by  starving 
themselves. 

Nevertheless,  when  some  one  just  then  called,  "  Mr.  Berkely," 
and  he  recognized  "  Gooseberry,"  paler  than  ever,  and  sitting  in 
a  light  phaeton,  he  felt  so  glad  at  the  prospect  of  having  the 
chair  in  the  recorder's  office,  that  he  replied  cordially,  and 
offered  him  a  cigar.  But  "  Gooseberry "  never  smoked,  and 
only  said,  "I  thought  you  ought  to  know  that  old  Mr.  Fassett  is 
sick,  and  can't  live  long.  He  was  a  friend  of  my  father,  and 
I'm  going  out  to  see  him,  and  I  knew  you  had  always  been  his 
attorney — ,"  he  stopped  and  pulled  awkwardly  at  his  coat- 
sleeves. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  I'll  go  right  out 
myself.  I'll  go  to-morrow.  Poor  fellow!"  he  added  to  himself, 
"  there  is  good  in  that  fellow  after  all — going  out  to  see  his 
father's  old  friend." 

Berry  drove  on,  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  hat  pushed 
over  his  eyes.  He  had  forgotten  all  about  tax  titles.  He  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Fassett  had  a  worthless  son,  Frank,  and 
that  there  were  judgment  notes  and  claims  of  various  kinds 
against  him,  scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  momenl  he 
heard  of  old  Mr.  Fassett's  sickness,  Berry  realized  his  oppor- 
tunity. "The  men  who  hold  these  claims  believe  them  worth- 
less," he  thought,  "and  so  they  are— now.  but  if  old  Fassett 
makes  a  will  and  gives  Frank  an  even  share,  they'll  be  as  good 
as  money.  Now  if  I  make  that  will  for  him,  no  one  need  know 
of  it.  and  I  can  buy  up  those  claims  for  next  to  nothing  and 
with  that  money — "  He  scarcely  dared  to  think  how  much  it 
it  would  mean  to  him,  and  he  pulled  the  reins  sharply  at  the 
idea  of  its  being  his  and  watched  impatiently  for  the  farm- 
house. His  hands  trembled  as  he  tied  the  horse  at  the  gate, 
with  bhe  consciousness  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  success. 

A  fat,  short  woman  stood  in  the  door  with  her  arms  akimbo 
and  watched  him.  Suddenly  she  cried,  "Why  G-eorgie  Berry, 
how  you  have  growed."  Be  hadn't  for  years,  but  he  smiled  al 
her  friendliness.  "You've  come  to  see  father,  hain't  you? 
Well,  I've  been  keepin'  house  (uv  him  ever  sence  he  was  fcuk 
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down,  an'  lands,  he's  that  changeable!  It's  all  about  a  will," 
she  said  confidentially.  Berry  tried  to  speak  unconcernedly  as 
he  said,  "  He  has  made  one,  of  course  ?" 

"Why  no,  he  hain't,  that  just  the  p'int.  One  day  he  won't 
have  a  will  made,  'cause  he  thinks  he'll  die  if  he  does,  an'  the 
nex'  day  he's  goin'  to  make  one  an'  not  leave  us,  his  own  flesh 
an'  blood,  a  thing.  Now  I  say  wills  is  like  umbrell's  an'  life 
insurances.  If  you  have  'em,  it  never  rains  an'  you  never  die. 
But  lands,  he'll  do  as  he  likes  for  all  us.  Just  go  in  an'  see  him. 
I  guess  he's  sorter  riled  up  'cause  we've  been  talkin'  'bout 
wills  this  mornin',  an'  he's  that  mad  at  me  he  can't  'bide  me  in 
the  room."  She  went  on  talking  and  wiping  her  moist  face  on 
her  apron  as  she  pointed  out  the  way  to  him. 

He  found  the  old  man  dressed  and  lying  on  a  brilliantly- 
flowered  sofa. 

"I  hain't  guv  up  yet,"  he  whispered  defiantly,  "I  ain't  but 
eighty  an'  I'm  goin'  to  live  a  long  spell  yet." 

"  Of  course  you  are,  Mr.  Fassett,"  said  Berry  soothingly,  "we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  you.  There  is  no  one  who  could  take  your 
place ;  not  even  your  son,  highly  respected  as  he  is." 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  shrewdly.  This  was  only  old 
Josiah  Berry's  son,  but  he  was  a  city  man  now,  and  he  spoke 
well  of  Fassett's  only  son.  The  old  man  had  vague  doubts 
about  that  boy  of  his,  founded  on  half-heard  gossip  of  the 
neighbors,  and  on  the  fact  that  he  never  came  home  except  to 
ask  for  money,  which  he  seldom  got.  The  father  thought  of 
this  son  now,  and  with  a  little  feeling  of  pride.  Suddenly  his 
eyes  lit  up  and  he  whispered  eagerly,  "  Make  it  now!  Make  my 
will  now,  quick!  The  farm  hands  kin  witness  it."  He  hesitat- 
ed and  went  on  with  an  effort,  "  I  know  I've  got  to  die,  though 
my  mind  feels  that  lively  it  'pears  as  if  I'd  keep  on  livin'  for- 
ever. But  make  it  now,  I'll  give  my  boy  everythin'.  I'll  learn 
Sally  to  be  always  harpiir    'bout  wills." 

Berry  turned  away  to  hide  a  smile  and  then  he  looked  back 
at  the  old  man,  with  his  thin  body,  yellow,  wrinkled  skin,  and 
faded,  deep-set  eyes. 

"  I  only  came  to  cheer  you  up  a  bit,"  he  said,  "  and  it's  absurd 
for  you  to  think  of  dying  ;  and  if  I  make  your  will,  it  must  be 
at  once,  for  I  have  to  be  back  at  business." 

It  took  but  a  short  time  to  make  the  will  and  have  the  wit- 
nesses sign  it.     Berry  had  to  guide  the  old  man's  shaking,  work- 
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blunted  fingers.  After  he  had  driven  away,  almost  unable  to 
realize  his  sudden  good  fortune,  the  old  man  wanted  to  be 
turned  and  no  one  could  do  it  well  but  Sally.  He  smiled  up  at 
her  as  she  gently  moved  him,  and  he  felt  a  little  sorry  about 
the  will.  At  least,  bethought,  he  ought  to  tell  her..  "Sally." 
he  began,  "  Berry  made  my  will  for  me,  an*  I've  guv — " 
"  Gracious,"  she  cried,  "You  don't  say!  Why  you  don't  think 
Georgie  Berry  kin  make  a  will,  do  you  ?" 

*;  He's  a  lawyer,  an' — " 

**  Well,  I  guess!  Who  cares?  Why  I  kin  remember  him 
when  he  warn't  more'n  as  high  as  that  table/'  she  said  scornfully. 

""  ( )h,  you  women-folks  think  you  know  it  all,'"  he  whispered 
petfully,  and  forgetting  that  he  had  asked  for  her,  he  said, 
"  Why  don't  you  quit  talkin'  an'  let  me  rest  a  minute  ?"  So  she 
went  away,  but  just  at  the  door  she  turned  and  said,  "Georgie 
Berry!  The  idee!"  When  she  had  gone  he  found  that  he  could 
only  remember  George  Berry  as  old  Berry's  thin  little  red- 
la  -a < led  son. 

George  Berry  was  very  busy  for  the  next  few  days.  He 
quietly  bought  up  every  claim  against  young  Fassett.  It  took 
all  the  money  he  had,  but  it  was  a  splendid  investment.  Then 
he  gave  himself  up  to  searching  land  titles  again. 

In  a  few  weeks  old  Mr.  Fassett  died,  and  Berry,  after  re- 
reading the  will,  put  it  almost  lovingly  in  his  pocket  and  drove 
out  to  read  it  to  the  family  and  expectant  heirs.  He  found 
them  in  the  big  kitchen.  The  blue  and  white  supper  dishes 
stood  unwashed  on  the  table  and  beside  them  a  lamp  turned 
low  and  filling  the  room  with  smoke. 

Berry  sat  down  in  a  straight,  wooden  chair  near  the  lamp 
and  rocked  restlessly  on  its  uneven  legs.  At  last  the  hushed 
voices  were  silent  and  he  opened  and  read  the  will.  When  he 
had  finished  he  looked  up.  Every  <>nr  was  looking  at  him  in 
amazement.  Tin-  surprise  was  complete,  he  could  see  that. 
Then  several  of  them  started  to  speak,  but  Sally's  voice,  re- 
suming its  normal  loud  shrillness  for  the  first  time  since  the 
funeral,  came  fco  him  over  all  the  o1  hers. 

■•  Why  Georgie!  Thai  ain't  fchewill.  Father  had  Mr.  Berkely 
make  another  the  day  after  yon  left,  to  keep  Frank's  creditors 
from  gettin'  the  prop'ty  poor  father  worked  so  hard  fur."  She 
stopped  and  then  said  suddenly,  "  For  gracious  sake,  what's  the 

matter?"  For  Berry  had  started  to  speak-,  tried  to  gel  up,  and 
fainted. 
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After  a  few  moments  he  rose  unsteadily,  "It's  my  heart,"  he 
said  faintly,  "only  my  heart."  Then  he  walked  tremblingly 
to  his  phaeton,  and  shaking  his  head  at  every  offer  of  help, 
climbed  in  with  difficulty  and  drove  away,  the  lines  falling 
loosely  on  the  horse's  back. 

Constance  Plumer  McCalmont. 


SIMILES 

As  the  bud  spreads  wide  its  petals 

In  full  warmth  of  sun, 
So  some  child  greets  God  with  gladness 

And  true  life's  begun. 

As  the  toiler's  molten  metals 

To  firm  castings  run, 
So  to  right  is  purpose  trusted, 

And  a  good  deed's  done. 

Marion  Hastings  Jones. 
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A  group  of  girls  and  men  were  standing  on  the  hotel  piazza 
of  a  summer  watering-place.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
it  was,  that  time  in  the  morning  when  the  very  last  straggler 
has  come  down-stairs,  when  the  dining-room  doors  are  closed 
and  people  congregate  to  gossip  idly  for  a  few  moments  before 
they  decide  how  to  spend  the  day. 

"  And  you  really  offer  as  an  argument  against  Woman's 
Suffrage,  that  they  are  too  apt  to  believe  anything  they  are 
told?"  asked  a  pretty  girl  of  an  immaculately  dressed  young 
man  beside  her.  "  Do  you  honestly  think  we  are  all  so  gullible 
as  that,  or  are  we  incapable  of  investigati  ng  the  truth  for  our- 
selves ?"  She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  for  the  rest  of  the  group  had 
stopped  talking  and  were  leaning  forward  to  listen  to  them. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  mean  all  women,"  he  replied,  annoyed 
that  he  should  be  detected  discussing  such  a  hackneyed  subject. 
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"but  I  am  sure-thai  the  majority  would  vote  as  their  husbands 
or  brothers  told  them  to.  A  woman  nearly  always  believes  what 
a  man  tells  her."  he  added  very  injudiciously,  "and  just  be- 
cause  he  hasn't  had  a  chance  to  try  to  influence  her  in  politics 
doesn't  prove  he  couldn't  do  it." 

Miss  Cardigan  seated  herself  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  and  looked 
up  at  him  rather  contemptuously.  "Why  shouldn't  we  in- 
fluence you  to  vote  as  uu  please  ?"  she  demanded,  "but  then  I 
suppose"  (scornfully)  "you  don't  believe  anything  we  say  r" 

"■  Why  no, — not  exactly,  that  is,  I  mean — well,  a  man  isn't 
half  so  easily  fooled  as  a  woman,"  he  confessed  frankly,  "he 
isn't  half  so  apt  to  take  for  granted  everything  he  hears  with- 
out looking  into  it  first  to  see  if  it's  true.  Women  are  more  im- 
pulsive and  don't  stop  to  question.     Now — " 

"See  that  old  man  coming  across  the  tennis-court."  some  one 
interrupted  suddenly,  "every  day  he  goes  out  on  the  rocks  and 
sits  there  for  hours.  I  wonder  who  he  is  ?"  She  turned  to  Miss 
Cardigan  as  the  only  one  of  the  group  not  a  new-comer. 

"  All,  it's  quite  easy  to  see  you're  a  stranger  to  this  part  of  the 
coast,"  Miss  Cardigan  replied  quickly,  "or  you  wouldn't  ask 
about  Uncle  Ephraim." 

"Is  he  one  of  your  characters  here?"  inquired  Phil  Dexter 
with  whom  she  had  been  arguing,  glad  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion.    "  Do  tell  us  about  him." 

"Well,  "she  began  slowly,  playing  nervously  with  her  rings 
and  looking  down  at  her  hands  as  she  spoke,  "  you  see,  years 
ago  his  brother  started  off  one  morning  in  a  fishing  schooner 
after  mackerel  and  the  boat  was  driven  miles  out  to  sea  in  a 
storm.  When  it  didn't  come  back  the  next  day  or  the  next  and 
everybody  had  given  it  up  for  lost  but  Uncle  Ephraim.  he  used 
fco  u"  "ill  on  the  rocks  every  morning  and  watch  for  it  to  come 
in.  And  at  last  one  day  it  really  did  come  in.  —  hut  it  struck 
on  the  reef  out  there  and  went  down,  and  he  saw  his  brother 
drown  before  bis  eyes.  He's  half  crazy  now  and  has  been  ever 
since  it  happened.  Every  morning  he  goes  off  to  his  old  place  up 
there  and  it*  you  ask  him  what  he's  doing  he'll  say,  '  I'm  wait- 
ing for  .John.'  n 

She  rose  as  she  finished  speaking  and  they  all  looked  after  the 
now  retreating  figure  of  the  old  man  slowly  climbing  up  the 
yellow  rocks. 

"That's  positively  the  most  tragic  thing  E've  ever  heard,"  ex- 
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claimed  Phil  Dexter,  "  do  you  know,  I  believe  I'll  have  a  talk 
with  the  old  chap  before  I  go  in  bathing.  There's  good  material 
for  a  story  there." 

"There  is  indeed,"  said  Miss  Cardigan  brightly.  "Do  go.  and 
tell  us  all  about  it  when  you  come  back.  We'll  wait  for  you 
here."  He  didn't  need  any  urging  but  picked  up  his  hat  and 
ran  down  the  steps,  across  the  tennis-court  and  clambered  up  the 
steep  ledge  rocks  where  the  old  man  had  now  seated  himself. 
They  watched  him  as  he  picked  his  way  along  the  crags  toward 
the  solitary  figure,  and  then  one  of  the  girls  said,  **That  isn't  a 
true  story,  is  it,  Helen  ?  He  doesn't  look  like  a  native  to  begin 
with,  and  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  mackerel  fishing  as  far 
south  as  this."     There  was  a  note  of  reproval  in  her  voice. 

Miss  Cardigan  laughed,  "  Of  course  it  isn't  true.  I  never  saw 
him  before,"  she  confessed,  "but  I  couldn't  resist  trying  to  see 
if  Mr.  Dexter  would  believe  it, — after  what  he  just  said,  you 
know,  about  men  always  investigating  what  they  heard  before 
they  believed.  And  talk  of  women  being  impulsive!  Why  he 
never  even  thought  it  might  be  just  a  regular  summer-place 
yarn — a  bit  of  'local  color'  and  all  that." 

Every  one  exclaimed  at  this  and  said  it  was  a  mean  joke  and 
that  she  had  taken  unfair  advantage  of  him,  but  they  all 
laughed  and  no  one  thought  of  going  in  bathing  now  till  they 
had  seen  the  interview  concluded. 

Evidently  there  was  plenty  to  say,  for  they  could  see  the  two 
in  earnest  conversation,  and  the  whole  group  seated  themselves 
on  the  front  steps  to  get  a  better  view. 

"I  wonder  who  he  really  is,"  Miss  Cardigan  remarked  at  last. 
"Imagine  how  surprised  he  must  be  to  have  Mr.  Dexter  call 
him  Uncle  Ephraim,  and  ask  him  what  he's  doing  up  there!" 

They  all  laughed  again  and  agreed  it  was  "a  splendid  one  on 
Phil." 

Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  passed,  then  they  saw  him  come 
down  from  the  rocks,. not  alone,  but  in  company  with  the  old 
man. 

"Gracious,  I  hope  he  isn't  going  to  bring  him  down  here." 
said  Miss  Cardigan  uneasily,  and  somehow  she  thought  less  of 
her  practical  joke  as  she  saw  them  slowly  draw  near  and  at  last 
cross  the  tennis-court  in  front  of  them.  She  was  quite  nervous 
now. 

"You  can't  believe  what  an  entertaining  talk  I've  had  with 
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Uncle  Ephraim,"  called  out  the  young  man  as  the  two  ap- 
proached the  steps.  •■  I  told  him  it  was  a  shame  that  the  rest  of 
you  couldn't  meet  him  too,  so  I  brought  him  with  me."  He 
looked  at  Miss  Cardigan  who  grew  very  red  as  he  spoke,  but 

asked, 

"And  did  you  find  good  material  for  a  story,  Mr.  Dexter  ?" 

"  Better  than  I  expected,"  he  answered  smiling,  and  then  see- 
ing the  amused  look  on  all  the  faces  around  him  he  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  It  is  such  a  good  joke  on  you,"  he  apologized,  "pardon  me, — 
but  1  can't  help  it." 

"On  me  ?"    She  raised  her  eyebrows  in  surprise. 

"  May  I  introduce  my  father  ?" 

A  murmur  of  "oh"  ran  through  the  little  group  and  Miss 
Cardigan  with  burning  cheeks  bowed  rather  stiffly. 

"  Please  forgive  me," she  said,  "  I  couldn't  resist  it ;  I  wanted 
to  see  if  you  really  would  believe  my  story  and  prove  to  you 
that  a  man  can  be  as  gullible  as  a  woman.  But  I  take  it  all  back 
now."  The  old  gentleman  smiled  good-humoredly,  joined  in  the 
laugh  against  her  and  passed  on  into  the  hotel  still  smiling. 

An  hour  later  Miss  Cardigan  and  Phil  Dexter  were  walking 
back  from  the  beach.  The  ignominious  failure  of  her  little 
trick  still  rankled  and  she  felt  that  there  was  added  to  it  be- 
sides the  bad  taste  of  a  practical  joke. 

"  I  certainly  defeated  my  own  argument  this  morning,"  she 
said,  blushing  a  little  at  the  recollection,  "for  I  really  thought 
you  believed  without  question  when  you  started  off.  But  I  am 
quite  ready  now  to  apologize  for  even  an  attempt  at  so  mean  a — " 

"Pray  don't,"  he  exclaimed  hastily,  his  whole  face  suddenly 
breaking  out  into  smiles,  "for  then  it  would  be  my  turn  to 
apologize.  The  old  fellow  was  no  relation  to  me  at  all.  He's 
only  a  reporter  for  the  weather-bureau,  and  after  I  found  out 
how  fooled  I'd  been  I  had  no  other  way  to  get  even  with  you 
than  to  try  the  experiment  of  introducing  him  as  my  father." 

"Well — it  worked,"  she  said  faintly  after  a  little  pause,  and 
I  Im'U  they  both  looked  at  each  other  and  Laughed. 

Katiikkixh  McKim  Garrison. 
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"  Dis  yer's  what  you'se  lookin'  fur,  I  reckon,  miss,"  the  voice 
came  from  beyond  the  back-net  of  the  tennis-court  as  I  was 
looking  for  a  lost  ball.  I  turned  quickly  and  discovered  a  very 
ragged  and  very  black  boy  grinning  through  the  wires  of  the 
net.  His  cotton  shirt  was  torn  at  the  throat,  his  trousers  were 
worn  out  at  the  knees,  he  was  bare-footed  and  on  his  head  was 
a  battered  straw  hat  through  whose  holes  I  caught  glimpses  of 
a  wooly  head.  There  was  not  so  much  as  a  patch  on  him  any- 
where to  assert  his  respectability.  In  his  outstretched  hand,  so 
dirty  that  the  palm  was  as  black  as  the  rest  of  it,  was  the  lost 
tennis-ball. 

It  was  none  of  these  things  however  which  interested  me,  al- 
most any  street  boy  in  that  little  Southern  town  could  boast 
such  attractions.  It  was  the  heavy  chains  that  he  wore  which 
held  my  attention.  They  hung  down  from  the  leather-belt 
around  his  waist  and  were  fastened  to  fetters  around  his  ankles. 

In  an  instant  there  rose  before  my  eyes  a  picture  which  I  saw 
every  day.  It  was  that  of  the  chain-gang  on  its  way  home 
after  a  day's  work  on  the  Government  roads, — two  white  men 
with  guns  over  their  shoulders  and  four  blood-hounds  in  leash 
guarding  the  train  of  carts  drawn  by  sleepy  mules  and  crowded 
with  the  convicts,  whose  dark  faces  reflected  every  humor 
from  broad  good-nature  to  pure  brutality. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  stared  at  the  boy  too  long  and  too  pityingly 
for  politeness,  realizing  that  he  was  a  part  of  that  sad  picture, 
for  he  shifted  uneasily  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  then  started 
to  hobble  around  the  net  with  the  ball.  The  weight  of  the 
chains  made  him  limp  a  little  and  the  chains  themselves  made 
a  dismal  clanking,  but  he  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of 
them. 

From  inquiries  about  the  new  road  it  was  not  hard  to  get  on 
to  personalities  with  him.  His  name  was  George.  He  had 
been  taken  up  for  some  petty  theft — as  most  of  the  chain-gang 
had.  He  was  to  serve  three  months  and  now  there  were  but 
two  weeks  of  it  left.  He  told  it  all  with  only  a  broadening  of 
the  good-natured  smile  which  he  had  worn  from  the  first. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  shame  or  embarrassment  on  his 
face.     To  me  he  seemed  devoid  of  any  other  feeling  than  stolid 
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good-nature,  hut  I  did  not  know  the  negro  character.  When  I 
asked  him  if  the  guard  would  not  send  to  look  for  him  if  he 
stayed  away  so  long,  his  expression  changed  to  one  of  vin- 
dictive hatred. 

"  Dey  knows  where  I  is,  de  po'  w'ite  trash."  he  answered. 
"  (ley's  got  der  eye  on  rne,  dey  won't  let  me  go  free,  don'  you  be 
Traid  o'  dat,  miss."  In  a  minute  however  the  fiendish  look  in 
his  face  had  gone  and  he  was  the  good-natured,  shiftless-looking 
boy  again. 

I  told  him  if  he  would  come  every  day  while  the  gang  was  at 
work  near  by,  we  would  give  him  a  dime  for  picking  up  the 
balls.  He  smiled  his  broadest  smile  as  he  chuckled,  ''Deed  1 
will,  miss.  I  can  see  yer  w'en  Fse  ober  yonder  and  I'se  gwine 
ter  come  sure  'miff,"  and  off  he  hobbled. 

For  about  a  week  he  came  regularly.  Now  and  then  1  vent- 
ured a  little  homily  on  the  sinfulness  of  stealing.  He  listened 
respectfully  and  rolled  his  eyes  ludicrously  in  apparent  appre- 
ciation of  my  discourse,  but  I  was  a  little  doubtful  about  his 
taking  it  very  much  to  heart. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  gang  was  working  too  far  away 
from  the  courts  for  him  to  come  any  more.  I  saw  him  only 
when  I  happened  to  pass  the  gang,  then  I  always  got  a  broad 
grin  from  him  in  answer  to  my  "good-morning."  At  the  end 
of  the  second  week  he  was  dismissed.  I  thought  of  him  often 
and  wondered  how  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  his  freedom  again 
and  how  he  was  using  it. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  the  new  road  was  almost  done. 
Walking  along  it  one  day  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  familiar  fig- 
ure leaning  back  lazily  against  a  tree. 

"Why,  George,"  I  exclaimed,  "how  did  you  come  here?" 
glancing  Quickly  at  his  ankles  to  find  the  fetters  there  as  be- 
fore. He  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  my  voice  and  the  old  grin 
spread  over  my  face.  "  Dey  done  took  me  up  again,  miss,"  he 
responded  cheerfully. 

••  So  soon  again,  what  for  ?"  trying  not  to  smile  as  I  remem- 
bered my  lessons  on  morality. 

••  I  done  stole  a  basket  o'  t'ings  from  de  grocer's  and  dey  done 
'rested  me  'fore  I  could  tote  it  off." 

"  Rut  didn't  you  know  that  you  would  be  arrested  and  have  to 
come  back  here  again  and  work  ?" 

"I  "specs  I    didn't   rink    nuffhr  'bout  that,  miss.      Dose   f'ingS 
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jest  looked   mighty  good  an"  I  done  took  'em,"  he  answered 
rather  doggedly  this  time. 

"  But,  George,  if  you  always  take  everything  that  looks  good, 
you  will  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  on  the  chain-gang,"  I  re- 
monstrated. 

"I  reck'n  I  will,  miss,"  stolidly. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  mind  much." 

"  I  likes  it  right  well,  miss  ;  I  don'  work  no  harder'n  w'en  I'se 
free  and  I  has  'nuff  ter  eat." 

"  If  you  do  not  mind  anything  else,  aren't  you  ashamed  to 
have  to  wear  those  things  ?  "  pointing  to  the  chains.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  if  that  appeal  failed,  this  would  be  my  last  at- 
tempt to  rouse  the  moral  nature  of  a  negro. 

"  Lord,  no,  miss,"  he  said,  "  dey's  not  bery  hebby,"  weighing 
one  of  them  in  his  hand,  "  w'ite  folks  is  different,  but  we  don' 
min'  'em  none.  Sho,  dere's  dat  po'  w'ite  trash  ober  yonder 
lookin'  fur  me,  he's  gwine  ter  put  me  ter  work  'gin,"  rising 
slowly,  "reck'n  I'se  gwine  ter  stay  here  fureber,  miss,"  and 
with  a  good-natured  grin  he  hobbled  off. 

I  looked  after  him  until  he  and  his  "po'  w'ite  trash"  had 
disappeared  among  the  trees.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  if 
ever  the  chain-gang  built  another  road  in  the  little  town,  George 
would  be  helping  to  build  it. 

Frances  Eaton  Jones. 
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The  valleys  of  the  low  outlying  ridges  of  the  Adirondacks 
have  been  for  years  the  home  of  a  quiet  country  folk,  so  simple 
in  character  and  habit  that  their  very  honesty  hides  their  true 
worth  from  the  appreciation  of  the  foreign  laborers  who  are 
constantly  pushing  our  old  settlers  from  their  places  in  their 
native  land.  Rempsen,  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  valley-towns, 
has  kept  to  a  great  extent  its  old  customs  and  people. 

On  the  large  hill  over-looking  the  village  is  one  of  the  oldest 
farms  in  the  country,  where  the  Benhams  have  lived  for  several 
generations,  earning  their  daily  bread  by  hard  labor.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  only  members  of  the  family  were  Joel  Benham, 
his  sister  Janet  and  their  mother.     Janet  was  a  country   belle 
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and  before  she  was  eighteen  married  a  well-to-do  lawyer  in  a 
neighboring  town.  This  left  the  mother  alone  on  the  farm 
with  her  son.  Joel  had  always  been  an  odd  lad,  what  the  neigh- 
bors called  " queered,"  but  handsome  as  he  could  be  with  the 
finest  blue  eyes  imaginable.  Eyes  whose  heavy  black  Lashes 
betrayed  his  Welsh  blood.  He  was  straight  and  tall  and  beau- 
tiful and— as  tongue-tied  as  the  long-lamented  child  whom  the 
cat  robbed.  Joel  couldn't  talk.  There  were  neighbors  on  the 
adjoining  farm  who  had  not  heard  half  a  dozen  words  from  his 
lips.  If  gold  could  have  been  won  by  silence.  Joel  would  now 
be  a  millionaire.  His  father,  to  give  him  every  opportunity  to 
become  a  man  of  the  world  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adirondacks, 
had  sent  him  to  Gloucester  to  school,  but  the  son  loved  the  hills 
and  the  open  life  and  was  as  timid  as  a  girl  when  away  from  the 
little  gray  home. 

After  his  father's  death  he  and  his  mother  lived  all  alone.  In 
the  daytime  Joel  saw  to  the  farm  and  the  tenants  and  at  night 
— only  the  walls  know  what  happened  at  the  cottage  :  for  the 
widow  Benham  was  a  sociable  body,  delighting  in  nothing  so 
much  as  a  good  gossip  with  an  old  crony.  Imagine,  with  so- 
ciable tendencies,  being  obliged  to  sit  night  after  night  with  a 
handsome  tomb  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth.  Evidently  the 
effort  was  too  much  for  the  poor  old  lady,  for  she  died  in  a 
couple  of  years,  leaving  Joel  to  the  fire  and  the  cat.  After  her 
death  things  went  on  just  the  same  for  several  years,  only  Joel 
grew  more  handsome,  more  silent  aiid  more  shy.  Once  he  was 
actually  known  to  drive  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  meeting 
the  Deacon's  wife  on  her  way  home  from  the  Post.  When  Joel 
was  about  thirty  "the  Assyrians  came  down"  in  the  shape  (^  a 
sprightly  but  homely  young  widow  from  Circleville.  Her  twin 
sister  came  with  her  and,  as  twins  always  are,  they  were  as  alike 
ast  wo  peas  ;  indeed  their  own  mother  said.  k'  If  Elviry."  thai  was 
1  he  widow."  hadn't  always  worn  ear  bobs,  she  herself  couldn't  ha' 
told  her  f rom  Elmiry."  Mrs.  Bates  had  been  an  Evans,  one  n\' 
the  oldest  families  of  the  place,  so  for  her  mother's  sake  she 
was  admitted  to  all  the  numerous  social  gatherings  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

Sere  at  some  quilting-party  the  Deacon's  wife  told  Elviry 
about  the  hermit  on  the  hill,  of  his  queer  habits  and  disposition. 
Whether  the  widow  fell  in  love  with  his  description  or  waited 
till  first  sight  had    Its  wonted  effect  is  not  known  ;   but  within  a 
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fortnight  the  whole  village  had  heard  that  "  Elviry  Bates  was 
a  settin'  her  cap  for  Joel  Benham  as  sure  as  fate."  To  the  as- 
tonished "  a  want  ter  know,"  the  gossip  proceeded  to  state  "  yes, 
and  I'm  not  sayin'  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  either  o'  'em." 

Joel  only  descended  from  his  lair  twice  a  week,  once  on  Fri- 
days after  milking,  when  he  repaired  to  the  store  to  get  his 
mail  and  lay  in  his  weekly  supplies  and  then  promptly  at  seven 
o'clock  took  his  seat  in  the  amen  corner,  the  place  where  his 
fathers  had  sat  before  him.  Again  on  Sunday  a  half -hour  be- 
fore church  time  he  could  be  seen  descending  the  winding  road 
to  the  village  on  his  way  to  the  mid-day  service.  He  almost  al- 
ways went  home  after  the  pilgrimage,  stopping  once  in  a  long 
while  to  exchange  a  few  shy  remarks  with  some  fellow-farmer 
or  blush  an  answer  to  a  friendly  greeting.  I  believe  he  looked 
on  his  Sunday  as  a  painful  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  week.  But 
after  the  widow's  coming  all  was  changed.  It  was  only  the 
second  week  of  her  stay  that  the  town  was  deprived  of  a  night's 
sleep  by  seeing  the  handsome  giant  escort  her  sister  and  her- 
self home  from  prayer-meeting.  How  this  was  brought  about 
has  always  remained  a  secret,  he  certainly  never  asked  her,  that 
was  conceded  by  all,  but — such  are  woman's  ways.  The  next 
Sunday  the  whole  congregation  stayed  in  the  church-porch  to 
hear  Joel  answer,  "fair  to  middlin,"to  her  polite  inquiry  about 
the  crops.  After  that  the  most  skeptical  old  maid  in  Rempsen 
had  to  concede  that  "  Joel  certainly  was  a  goner." 

Spring  now  came  with  its  gay  new  foliage  and  bright  warm 
days.  All  the  world  seemed  to  dance  with  joy.  Even  the 
widow  modified  her  dark  attire  in  honor  of  the  season.  The 
sleek  black  hair  gradually  loosened  into  some  pasty  curls  called 
by  the  vulgar,  "beau-catchers,"  while  in  her  black  bonnet  a 
bunch  of  purple  violets  appeared  to  cause  her  friendly  neigh- 
bors a  good  deal  of  amusement.  When  finally  a  blue  bow  was 
seen  at  her  throat  all  acknowledged  "the  widow  was  a  layin' 
off  black." 

Whether  it  was  the  curls,  the  bow  or  only  spring  that  proved 
too  much  for  Joel,  who  can  tell  ?  The  deacon's  small  son 
Tommy  insisted  that  "  that  widder  woman  dun  it  all,"  but  after 
a  serious  debate  we  decided  that  even  if  she  was  a  widow,  she 
would  hardly  have  popped  the  question.  Some  of  the  uncon- 
vinced always  asked,  "  Who  done  it  then  ?"  to  which  there  was 
no  reply.     Anyhow  it  was  not  long  before  Elmiry  didn't  go  out 
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evenings  and  Joel  not  only  escorted  Elviry  home  from  prayer- 
meeting,  but  brought  her  there.  That  settled  it  all  ;  for  then 
we  knew  he  was  "keepin'  company  with  the  widow,"  and  with 
us  that  is  as  good  as  formally  announcing  the  engagement. 
Elviry  bore  her  "  blushing  honors "  bravely,  said  '''twas  too 
lonesome  for  any  human  critter  to  live  way  up  on  that  farm  all 
soul  alone,  any  man's  a  needhv  a  woman's  eye  to  look  after 
him/'  Joel  only  shuffled  his  feet  uneasily.  The  marriage  came 
off  in  the  fall  in  true  country  style.  Joel  forgot  to  say  "  yes"  till 
the  bride  told  him  to ;  but  otherwise  it  was  a  very  successful 
affair,  with  plenty  for  the  guests  to  eat.  After  a  short  journey 
in  the  world  the  happy  pair  returned  to  the  old  homestead. 
Mrs.  Joel  is  as  lively  as  a  kitten,  keeping  open  house  in  spite  of 
her  husband's  timidity.  She  admitted  to  us  once  that  "  Joel 
was  ruther  a  silent  body,  likin'  to  sit  out  and  study  natur' better 
than  to  convarse  like  a  Christian  ;  but  I  hev  bought  me  a  parrot, 
you  can't  imagine  what  a  deal  of  company  a  parrot  is,"  she 
added.  Dorothy  Reed. 
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But  a  cheerless  glow  where  the  sun  has  gone  ; 
And  in  the  dusk 
Aster  and  golden-rod,  pale  and  wan, 
And  the  sound  of  the  frogs  but  a  sobbing — sobbing — 
Through  the  ghostly  cornstalks,  dry  and  sere, 

Rustles  the  wind, 
Tuning  his  song  of  the  dying  year 
To  the  pulse  of  the  fall  night,  throbbing — throbbing — . 

R  A.  W. 

A  Shadowy  Delusion. — Aunt  Betsey  was  an  old  maid. 
There  was  no  disguising  the  fact.  She  was  not  even  one  of 
those  whom  we  call ''maiden  ladies."  She  was  an  old  maid 
pure  and  simple  and  was  known  as  such  in  the  village  where 
she  had  always  lived. 

Tenton  was  a  small  place.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  lived 
there  for  years,  and  their  fathers  before  them.  Everybody 
knew  everybody  else  and  all  the  neighbors  knew  each  other's 
affairs  better  even  than  they  knew  their  own.  Aunt  Betsey 
lived  entirely  alone  in  a  small  white  house  with  green  blinds. 
The  house  was  set  back  from  the  road,  with  a  little  patch  of 
ground  in  front  where  bloomed  in  summer  the  mignonette,  clove 
pinks  and  lady-delights,  which  were  the  innocent  pride  of  Aunt 
Betsey's  heart. 

Before  a  stranger  had  been  in  the  town  a  week  he  would  too 
thoroughly  have  learned  the  manners  of  the  place  to  have  been 
surprised  at  hearing  every  one  talk  in  the  evening  of  the  gold 
watch  which  Aunt  Betsey  had  received  that  afternoon.  "It 
was  real  shiny  gold,"  they  said,  "  with  a  long  chain,"  and  it  had 
come  from  her  brother  John  who  lived  in  the  city.  "  They 
was  real  surprised,"  affirmed  the  neighbors,"  for  John  was 
drefful  stuck-up  and  had  never  paid  no  kinder  'tention  to  his 
sister  in  the  ken  try." 

Who  could  describe  Miss  Betsey's  feelings  ?  She  looked  on 
the  watch  with  awe  and  veneration,  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing 
come  to  her  from  a  different  sphere  of  life.     The  thought  of  its 
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being  her  own  fairly  dazzled  her,  and  when  an  envious  neigh- 
bor who  had  come  to  look  at  the  treasure  said.  "  1  'spose  you're 
going  to  wear  it  to  meetin  to-night,  Betsey  ?"poor  Betsey  fairly 
trembled.  It  seemed  positive  sacrilege.  But  as  the  hours 
passed  a  desire  to  display  her  treasure  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  conquered  her  scruples  and  she  timorously  fastened  the 
chain  around  her  neck. 

It  was  a  warm  summer  evening.  No  one  thought  of  wearing 
a  wrap  and  so  the  "shiny"  chain  glittered  in  all  its  glory  against 
Miss  Betsey's  rusty  alpaca.  As  she  went  up  the  aisle  of  the 
vestry  she  felt  the  eyes  of  all  the  congregation  bent  upon  her 
and  her  timid  and  retiring  heart  was  thrown  into  a  flutter 
from  which  she  did  not  recover  during  the  entire  service. 
When  the  congregation  was  dismissed  the  villagers  streamed 
out  into  the  open  air,  collecting  in  little  knots  to  discuss  Aunt 
Betsey's  new  splendor.  But  she  with  a  curious  mingling  of 
pride  in  her  new  possession  and  shame  at  her  behavior  in  church 
trotted  home  as  fast  as  her  feet  could  carry  her. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  In  the  bright  light  the 
shadows  seemed  to  stand  out  blacker  and  larger  than  usual, 
giving  a  strange  aspect  to  familiar  objects.  Ordinarily  Aunt 
Betsey  was  not  at  all  timid,  but  to-night  with  the  precious 
watch  hanging  about  her  neck  she  imagined  a  robber  hiding 
behind  every  tree  or  crouching  in  the  shadow  of  every  stone- 
wall. The  town-clock  was  striking  nine  when  she  pushed  open 
the  gate  of  her  own  little  yard  and  hurried  up  the  walk.  The 
front-door  was  never  used  except  on  great  occasions  and  follow- 
ing her  usual  custom  Aunt  Betsey  walked  around  to  the  side- 
door,  clasping  the  watch  tightly  in  one  hand  and  looking  with 
anxious  eyes  in  every  direction. 

She  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  drew  near  her  familiar 
door  and  paused  to  recover  breath.  Suddenly  to  her  horror  as 
she  reached  an  angle  in  the  path  a  figure  appeared  and  ad- 
vanced rapidly  toward  her.  The  old  maid  gave  a  desperate 
look  around.  Very  near  her  at  one  side  stood  a  tall  pine-tree. 
She  darted  behind  it  hoping  to  escape  her  pursuer,  but  in  a 
moment  he  stood  directly  opposite  her  on  the  otherside.  "Oh," 
thought  poor  Aunt  Betsey,  "it's  a  judgment  on  me  for  being 
b-up  in  meetin'."  She  dodged  frantically  first  in  one  di- 
rection, then  in  the  other,  sidling  half  around  the  tree.  The 
man  kepi  the  same  relative  position  to  her  as  al  first.    "Laws. 
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Laws,  what  shall  I  do?"  diving  suddenly   to   the  right.     No 
hope,  there  was  the  man  opposite  her  again. 

This  might  have  gone  on  forever  and  the  two  be  sidling 
around  that  gaunt  pine-tree  now  had  not  Aunt  Betsey  made  a 
sudden  wild  rush  and  untouched  and  unpursued  gained  the 
door.  There  from  her  vantage  point  she  turned  around  pre- 
pared to  do  battle  for  her  precious  watch,  but  a  glance  told  her 
all  and  dispelled  her  fears.  She  had  been  chasing  her  own 
shadow.  M.  B.  E. 

The  Middleman  in  Literature. — He  is  an  important  per- 
sonage both  from  his  omissions  and  his  commissions.  He  is  a 
middle-man  in  origin  as  well  as  in  office,  for  he  comes  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people  of  moderate  ability.  As  he  is  neither  a 
genius  nor  a  fool  his  class  is  a  large  one.  With  some  originality, 
not  very  much,  with  some  application,  not  very  much  of  that 
either,  with  a  mind  somewhat  impressionable  by  the  thoughts 
of  others  yet  in  a  way  so  vague  as  to  make  him  think  when  he 
is  re-forming  them  after  his  own  style,  that  hejs  saying  some- 
thing of  his  own, — such  a  person  corresponds  to  the  middleman 
of  literature. 

His  originality  may  vary  in  quantity  and  quality  alike.  He 
may  have  a  poetic  or  prosaic,  an  artistic  or  a  scientic  crook  in 
his  make-up  which  will  tinge  his  work.  He  may  spread  his 
original  thought  between  the  thicker  slices  of  less  palatable 
food  and  so  make  a  tempting  sandwich  for  weak  literary  ap- 
petites ;  or  his  inventive  genius  may  go  no  farther  than  to  coat 
his  material  and  present  it  in  homeopathic  quantities,  which 
may  in  time  work  wonderful  cures  in  spite  of  their  innocent  ap- 
pearance. 

Such  are  some  of  his  commissions.  His  mistakes  in  the  mat- 
ter of  study  may  be  of  profit  to  us.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
he  spends  sufficient  time  or  energy  to  solve  original  demonstra- 
tions in  Euclid  or  make  his  own  group  analyses  in  chemistry. 
Nevertheless  he  does  the  tasks  assigned  to  him  in  a  neat  and 
orderly  way  and  his  papers  are  certainly  more  characteristic 
than  those  of  many  of  his  fellow-students.  He  reads  the  classics 
with  avidity,  enjoys  the  study  and  then  in  his  writings  almost 
unconsciously  puts  into  his  thought  what  he  has  gotten  from 
these  ancient  literary  companions. 

But  his  place  is  by  no  means  an  ignoble  one.     It  is  not  so 
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much  what  he  does  as  how  he  does  it  that  gives  him  im- 
portance.    It  is  Goethe,  is  it  not  ?  who  says.  "  There  are  many 

echoes  in  this  world,  hut  few  voices."  One  need  never  be 
ashamed  to  be  an  echo,  since  not  every  one  can  be  a  voice,  if 
only  that  echo  be  clear  and  full,  not  faint  and  vanishing. 

If  a  truth  be  allowed  to  lie  in  one  form  very  long,  it  becomes 
hidden  just  as  surely  as  a  jewel  will  bedimmed  and  coated  with 
soil  if  left  uncared  for.  If  then  one  in  a  middleman's  position 
can  take  the  jewel  of  truth,  polish  it,  reset  it  ami  —  far  from 
cutting  it  or  lessening  its  value— present  it  again  to  the  world 
in  a  form  which  will  make  it  more  readily  understood  and 
obeyed,  that  is  a  service  indeed  for  which  the  laborer  will  not 
lose  his  reward.  P.   A.  G. 


My  Two  Stars. — The  fading  light  steals  in  through  the 
window,  touching  the  blurred  out-lines  of  my  room  with  gentle 
lingers.  It  is  a  merciful  touch,  for  it  blots  out  every  imperfec- 
tion, and  it  is  a  forgiving  tou^h,  for  th  i  dying  day  Like  other 
dying  things  can  harbor  no  resentment  against  what  it  leaves 
behind.  There  is  a  faint  red  vein  along  the  horizon  where  a 
little  while  ago  an  artery  throbbed  and  pulsated  with  life. 
Away  off  to  the  west  there  is  an  etching  of  trees,  a  Little  mys- 
tery of  boughs  against  the  sky.  The  Hospital  on  the  hill  is 
wrapped  in  by  shadows  that  have  been  creeping  over  the  fields 
while  the  after-glow  was  fading.  A  solitary  light  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  building  shines  out  clearly  through  the  gathering 
dusk.  It  is  a  brave  little  light,  for  it  must  burn  all  alone  on 
the  hillside  until  morning  and  must  not  tremble  like  the  star 
thai  looks  down  upon  it.  The  evening  star  is  its  companion, 
for  they  both  steal  in  with  the  twilight  ;  they  are  shining  now. 
quivering  through  the  stillness  with  a  faint  vibration  like  that 
of  a  distant  harmony — the  little  earthly  star  and  its  soul.  But 
it  is  very  dark  in  my  room,  the  night  has  come  and  the  shad- 
ows are  al  high-tide.  C.   M.   F. 


Sing  a  song  of  summer, 

I  >ays  of  Long  delight. 

Evenings  on  t  he  water. 

(But  all  this  is  trite.) 
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Sing  a  song  of  summer. 

Sunsets  of  pure  gold, 
Moonlight  on  the  water. 

(But  all  this  is  old.) 

Sing  a  song  of  summer. 

Use  your  neatest  rhymes, 
But  one  needs  more  than  verse, 

To  tell  of  some  good  times. 

E.  R.  C. 

Morning  at  the  Casino. — We  sit  where  we  can  watch  the 
sunlight  asleep  in  the  solid  green  of  the  vine-covered  towers  by 
the  entrance  and  at  the  same  time  be  conscious  of  the  flaring 
insistance  of  a  scarlet  geranium-bed  at  our  right.  Along  the 
railing  in  front,  twisted  about  a  pillar  and  hanging  like  lace 
from  the  roof,  there  is  a  strange,  sweet  vine  with  a  white  flower 
of  heavy  odor,  an  odor  which  seems  to  be  brought  by  the  music, 
beginning  somewhere  back  of  us  in  the  green. 

The  music  has  something  to  say  this  morning.  People  do  not 
seem  to  be  listening  however.  Green  dress  and  white  hat, 
trifles  light  as  air.  recline  with  the  bizarre  grace  of  the  end  of 
the  century,  while  welcoming  Hungarian  Prince  "  Castile  Soap" 
with  a  sweet  empty  laugh  showing  much  practice. 

Prince  Castile  Soap  bows  so  low  that  his  monocle  drops  and 
hangs  glittering  from  its  cord. 

Ah  yes!  he  was  at  the  ball  last  night — very  gay — Mrs.  Paran 
Stevens  such  an  agreeable  hostess — yes,  he  was  going  to-night 
also. 

From  somewhere  we  catch  mention  of  a  name  well-known  to 
the  world — a  name  envied  somewhat  yesterday,  but  to-day  sug- 
gestive mainly  of  a  certain  misery  which  occasionally  flaunts 
its  scarlet  robes  among  such  people  as  these  we  see — more  nota- 
ble among  them  than  when  it  degrades  itself,  let  us  say,  in  the 
East  Side  and  finds  notoriety  in  the  Police  Gazette  instead  of  in 
the  columns  of  the  great  papers. 

And  thinking  of  the  dreary  newspaper  stories  which  we  have 
read  concerning  that  name,  we  remember  the  often-mentioned 
unfinished  "  cottage  "  facing  the  sea, —such  a  "  cottage  "  as  old 
French  kings  lived  in.  In  its  unfinished  state  it  is  hardly  in- 
viting, we  might  fancy,  for  the  woman  who  must  live  there 
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this  winter.  At  present  from  its  color  and  the  eyeless  sockets 
of  the  windows,  it  mighl  be  compared  to  some  huge  skull  un- 
earthed from  the  heaps  of  debris  which  surround  it. 

The  band  is  playing  a  nocturne. 

The  programme  says  the  composer  was  Guilmant.  Who  was 
or  is  he?  At  any  rate  some  man  who  understood  a  langauge 
to  which  these  people  are  deaf.  We  might  guess  that  music 
was  created  for  such  as  these  to  dance  by,  or  to  fill  in  prettily 
the  pauses  of  a  dainty  conversation.  Witness  for  such  opinion 
the  foolishly  pretty  face  yonder  under  its  white  veil,  made  re- 
pulsively attractive  by  the  darkened  eye-corners  and  pink 
cheeks. 

The  music  and  the  women  and  the  carefully  kept  court  are 
the  property  of  these  various  strong-faced  white  and  grey  old 
men  who  converse  jovially  or  wearily,  as  luck  may  be  going  in 
the  Street.     But  the  music  is  nothing  to  them. 

This  number  is  in  ballet  time. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  court  amusing  herself  by  bounding 
a  rubber  ball  is  a  common  enough  little  girl,  a  messenger  per- 
haps from  the  millinery  store  that  opens  in  here.  She  stops  a 
moment  to  listen  and  then  begins  a  queer  prance  of  her  own, 
keeping  time  with  pleasing  accuracy  with  her  ball.  Perhaps 
some  day  she  may  darken  her  eyes  at  the  corners  and  prance 
behind  foot-lights  for  the  pleasure  of  these  very  listeners. 

When  all  days  are  gone  it  may  be  that  she  and  they  and  we 
shall  understand  what  the  music  was  saving  this  morning. 

G.  H.  W. 


EDITORIALS 

The  short  sumraer  mouths  since  we  bade  good-bye  to  *94  have 
gone  and  vacation  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  To  the  Editors 
the  beginning  of  a  new  college  year  brings  with  it  the  pleasure 
and  the  responsibility  of  their  work,  with  the  earnest  desire  to 
make  the  magazine  in  every  way  an  interesting  one  to  both  col- 
lege subscribers  and  alumni.  It  certainly  seems  as  if  a  college 
which  boasts  of  two  literary  societies  ought  to  be  able  to  fur- 
nish good  material  for  every  number  of  the  Monthly,  and  yet 
in  looking  over  the  tile  of  papers  publshed  last  year  it  is  evident 
that  while  the  majority  of  contributors  have  been  society  mem- 
bers, very  few  contributions  ever  saw  the  light  either  in  Alpha 
or  in  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  It  may  furthermore  be  added  that  these 
society  contributors  were  very  few  in  number  and  that  a  large 
part  of  the  best  writing  done  was  by  those  who  could  not  claim 
membership  in  either  society.  This  seems  to  show  either  that 
something  is  radically  wrong  in  the  literary  standard  of  the 
clubs  themselves,  or  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  literary  except 
in  name  and  admit  members  purely  on  account  of  scholarship 
or  popularity.  The  papers  read  in  both  societies  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  Monthly  for  publication  have  as  a  rule  been  al- 
together unavailable,  not  because  of  subject  matter,  but  be- 
cause the}'  were  evidently  written  in  a  hurry  to  be  read  at  a 
meeting,  or  carelessly  done.  This  is  perhaps  one  reason  why 
we  are  more  often  bored  at  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  than  we  care 
to  admit  and  secretly  rejoice  when  the  literary  attempts  of  the 
evening  are  over. 

When  the  new  staff  entered  upon  their  editorial  career  and 
found  that  voluntary  contributions  of  any  kind  were  few  and 
far  between,  they  naturally  looked  for  help  and  some  ability 
from  the  members  of  the  literary  clubs.  It  was  a  little  astonish- 
ing therefore  to  be  greeted  with  the  protest,  "But  I  never 
wrote  a  thing  in  my  life,"  or  "  Oh!  those  are  just  some  things 
I  wrote  for  the  society, — you  couldn't  possibly  use  them." 
Clearly  something  is  the  matter.  Each  society  can  show  forty 
or  fifty  bright  girls  who  either  are  content  to  listen  to  very 
mediocre  writing  which  they  call  literary,  or  do  not  know  the 
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difference  between  something  well  and  something  poorly  done. 
The  latter  explanation  we  cannot  believe,  knowing  that  both 
contain  many  able  writers,  who  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  will 
lirlj)  tlir  societies  in  the  coming  year  to  raise  their  literary 
standard,  and  serve  a  double  end  by  giving  their  college  paper 
the  support  it  certainly  deserves. 

We  hear  that  there  is  an  opinion  current  among  our  readers 
to  tlie  effect  that  we  never  accept  manuscripts  thai  are  lef t  at 
the  office;  that  we  take  only  those  which  are  obtained  by 
solicitation.  How  such  a  disastrous  opinion  could  ever  have 
been  started  is  inexplicable.  It  is  true  that  we  do  solicit  con- 
tributions :  we  solicit  only  because  blank  pages  are  not  pleas- 
ing to  kind  friends  who  support  us  with  subscriptions.  If  by 
chance  the  editors  should  find  some  contributions  slipped  in 
through  the  door  of  No.  2.  Gymnasium  Hall,  it  is  hardly  safe 
t<>  predict  what  their  manifestations  of  joy  would  be.  At  all 
events,  such  manuscripts  would  be  considered  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  would  not  be  rejected  until  careful  examination 
proved  them  to  be  thoroughly  unavailable.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  small  board  of  editors — numbering  seven — should  know 
the  whereabouts  of  all  the  talent  resident  among  eight  hundred 
students  :  therefore  it  would  be  absurd  to  close  our  pages  to  all 
except  those  with  whom  we  are  personally  acquainted.  The 
MONTHLY  is  not  the  magazine  of  a  clique  or  speci  ;1  class  of 
writers:  indeed,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  doing  away  with  society 
distinctions  or  with  distinctions  of  any  sort  that  the  magazine 
was  .-tailed.  Naturally,  we  expecta  great  deal  of  help  from  the 
two  literary  societies  ;  but  we  want  bo  bring  to  notice  the  ability 
that  undoubtedly  exists  outside  the  limited  membership  of 
those  societies.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  admission  to 
to  these  two  societies  does  not  depend  solely  upon  literary 
ability;  there  are  indefinable  requirements  that  can  be  better 
felt  and  understood  than  expressed.  Therefore,  no  student 
OUghl  to  discredit  her  ability  to  write  because  she  may  not 
have  been  invited  to  join  a  society.  But  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  thai  the  Monthly  is  a  free  field— she  who  will  may 
try  for  honors  here. 

And  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  this  important  fact. 
The  selection  of  editors  from  the  Junior  class  in  the  spring 
term  depends  Largely  on  the  amount  and,  of  course,  on  the  qual- 
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ity  of  the  work  done  for  the  magazine.  We  hope  that  those 
who  desire  the  honor  will  realize  the  importance  of  continuous 
effort.  The  editor-in-chief  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  anyone 
who  wishes  to  discuss  work  for  the  magazine,  in  the  editorial 
office  on  Wednesdays  at  2  p.  m. 

It  was  to  emphasize  the  position  of  the  magazine  as  a  free 
field  that  the  editors  decided  to  change  the  character  of  the  de- 
partment known  as  "  About  College."  Henceforth  we  wish  to 
make  it  a  free  press  where  college  questions  may  be  discussed. 
There  are  a  good  many  grievances  that  are  gossiped  and 
grumbled  over  among  us  which  could  be  met  and  discussed  to 
more  purpose  if  brought  into  an  open  parliament.  The  oft- 
mooted  question  of  college  morals  might  receive  a  wholesome 
tonic  from  some  of  our  more  thoughtful  and  broad-minded 
girls.  In  fact,  there  are,  no  doubt,  solutions  and  suggestions  for 
many  of  our  problems  only  waiting  the  right  opportunity  for 
expression.  And  here  in  the  magazine  is  the  proper  place  for 
such  helpful  ideas. 

The  letters  to  the  department  must  be  short  and  to 
the  point.  They  must  be  signed  by  the  writer's  name,  but 
when  published  will  have  only  the  signature  of  the  initials. 
They  may  be  addressed  to  "  About  College"  and  left  at  No.  2, 
Gymnasium  Hall.  We  hope  that  the  interest  deserved  by  this 
new  feature  of  our  college  life  will  be  promptly  shown. 
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It  is  on  the  first  of  January  that  we  traditionally  make  the 
many  good  resolutions,  which  we  break  on  the  second.  The 
year  begins  then  we  learn,  and  accordingly  we  feel  impelled  to 
begin  anew  ourselves,  so  we  make  doleful  attempts  which  only 
leave  us  worse  off  than  before.  But  unless  we  are  hopeless 
hypochondriacs,  we  all  admit  that  on  the  whole  we  are  better 
each  First  of  January  than  we  were  on  the  preceding  one,  and 
if  we  remember  that  it  is  really  in  September  that  the  year  be- 
gins nowadays,  we  can  understand  whe.e  it  is  that  the  good 
resolutions  which  are  improving  us  can  unconsciously  enter  in. 
For  both  cities  and  colleges  re-open  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
outside  of  these  two  institutions  there  are  comparatively  few 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  need  reforming. 

We  of  the  college  editorial  board  had  our ''  First  of  January  " 
in  April  this  year — we  outlined  our  policies  and  made  our  little 
promises  then  when  we  were  young — but  now  we  return  for  the 
autumn  issues  with  the  benefits  of  another  vacation's  ex- 
perience. Some  of  the  October  numbers  will  have  new  ideas, — 
some  will  only  announce  that  they  have  resolved  to  have  new 
ideas,  but  the  effect  will  be  the  same.  For  all  hard  workers 
the  new  year  has  begun ;  may  it  grow  old  gracefully! 

We  are  often  told  of  the  many  ways  in  which  we  would  im- 
prove it"  <>nly  we  could  be  more  masculine.  It  seems  to  me  thai. 
more  than  in  any  other  way,  we  arc  painfully  feminine  in  our 
divad  of  competition.  The  greal  number  of  prizes  and  honors 
openly  given  at  men's  colleges  to  the  best  of  the  tenor  twelve 
men  who  are  as  openly  working  for  them,  has  of  course  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  fearless  way  of  approaching  the  poinl  ; 
but  t  his  is  not,  all.  If  there  were  a  dozes  prizes  to  be  given  to 
the  girls  of  one  class  for  different  kinds  of  merit,  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  girl  who  would  willingly  acknowl- 
edge   thai    she  was  "  trying "  for  an   honor.     She  would    in   all 

II 
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probability  feel  highly  insulted  at  the  suggestion  ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  such  accusations  are  generally  reserved  until 
Saint  Valentine's  Day.  when  old  scores  are  settled.  For  we  are 
not  without  targets  even  here.  We  have  literary  societies, 
editorial  and  class  elections,  an  Ivy  Orator  and  a  Junior 
Shakesperian  essay  prize, — though  this  last  item  is  probably  in- 
formation to  many  members  of  even  the  Junior  class.  The 
girls  who  honorably  fail  in  trying  for  these  positions  are  whis- 
pered about  on  many  corners,  but  open  sympathy  is  impossible 
even  for  a  room-mate.  A  college  boy  can  say  cheerfully, — 
"Failed  on  that  Alpha  Delt  business,  didn't  you,  old  man!  but 
never  mind,  you'll  make  the  Lit.  Board  next  year  easily  enough, 
if  you  want  it."  That  the  report, — "  She  was  just  dying  for  it, 
you  know,"  should  effectually  kill  a  girl's  chances  for  being 
class-president,  must  seem  to  those  who  own  to  ambitions  as 
unworthy  as  it  is  effeminate. 


FROM   THE  INSIDE 

"  Bear  welcome  in  your  eye,  your  hand,  your  tongue." — Macbeth. 

Who  first  invented  work  and  bound  the  free 
And  holiday-rejoicing  spirit  down 

■ij.  -i;-  jj.  .;f  jj 

To  that  dry  desk's  dead  wood  ? 

Charles  Lamb. 

When  time  who  steals  our  years  away 

Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too, 
The  mem'ry  of  the  past  will  stay 

And  half  our  joys  renew. 

Thomas  Moore. 

The  key  turns  easily,  the  door  opens  and  once  more  the  Editor  steps  Inside. 
How  cosy  the  little  sanctum  looks!  It  is  the  one  haven  of  rest  in  a  world  of 
chaos  ;  everywhere  else  trunks  and  boxes  are  piled  in  confusion,  rooms  are  a 
labyrinth  of  books  and  bric-a-brac,  pictures  and  sofa-cushions.  But  here 
there  is  only  a  layer  of  dust  to  be  whisked  away  ;  the  sanctum  is  in  readiness 
for  the  year's  work. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Outside  it  is  a  drizzling,  wet  day — the 
usual  freshman  rain  has  come.  But  no  gray  skies  can  dampen  the  enthusiasm 
of  returning  friends.  We  are  all  so  glad  to  see  each  other  again,  at  least  we 
say  so  and  with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis.  And,  too,  how  cordial  is  the  in- 
terest we  show  about  the  kind  of  time  our  friends  have  had  this  summer  : 
though  we  know  that  the  answer  will  surely  be,  "  Oh,  I  had  a  perfectly  lovely 
time,  did  you?"  One  wonders  sometimes  if  it  is  quite  wholesome  for  us  to 
have  so  much  enthusiastic  interest  taken  in  our  affairs.  Perhaps  it  spoils  us 
just  a  trifle  for  the  more  moderate  and  conventional  appreciation  that  we  al- 
ways find  in  the  society  world.  However,  for  the  present  let  us  rejoice  in  the 
spontaneity  and  good-nature  of  this  dear  college  life.  We  are  glad  to  see  our 
friends,  why  shouldn't  Ave  show  it? 

But  it  was  not  only  in  meeting  our  old  friends  that  we  had  reasons  for  en- 
thusiastic exclamations.     One  might  indeed  say. 

••  Straight  my  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures 
Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measures.11 

tor  there  was  the  much-needed  Hatfield  addition,  the  sumptuously  finished 
Dickinson  with  its  turrets  and  terra  cotta  relict's,  and  indoors  the  hard-wood 
floors  in  the  older  houses  and.  last  but  truly  not  least  in  the  surprise  he  ex- 
cited   tli«'  splendid  statue  of  Shakespeare  at  the  foot  of  the  back  stairway  in 

College  Hall.  It  is  Saf e  to  say  that  even  the  most  self-possessed  senior  made 
some  ejaculation  at  the  sight  of  this  ••most  majestic  vision."  The  Editor  has 
heard  not  a  lev/  ,U' 1  jokes  aboul  "  Ward's  statue'*— but  this  is  not  llie  place 

to  t«-ll  them. 
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Is  there  anything  more  quietly  humorous  to  one  who  has  been  here  three 
years  than  the  chapel  announcements  during  this  first  week  ?  To  hear  the 
topographical  information  about  the  situation  of  the  various  halls  and  the  ex- 
planations  of  the  various  initials  and  numbers  and  to  try  to  realize  how  it 
would  be  to  have  all  such  information  distinctly  new,  makes  one  feel  very 
much  settled.  And  then  those  trunks!  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  we 
shall  not  have  to  be  warned  at  chapel  service  to  look  out  for  stray  trunks  and 
to  be  very  careful  about  our  check  and — most  hopeless  of  all— not  to  worry  if 
our  baggage  does  not  appear  for  several  days  ?  Such  a  time  will  not  come — 
except  with  the  millenium — until,  like  the  "  Traveler  from  Altruria"  we  per- 
sonally assist  the  baggage-man  and  see  that  all  our  bags  and  trunks  are 
brought  right  along  with  us.  By  the  way,  the  Editor  wonders  if  those  are  all 
fairy  tales  that  she  has  heard  about  trunks  that  were  bound  for  men's  col- 
leges somehow  or  other  getting  mixed  up  with  Smith  trunks  and  the  conse- 
quent anxiety,  nay,  almost  anguish  of  the  owners  of  the  Smith  luggage? 
However,  they  are  such  good  telling  stories  that  one  is  content  not  to  ask  too 
closely  about  their  truth.  A  missing  trunk,  though,  can  make  great  havoc 
in  all  one's  housekeeping  plans.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  get  the  least  bit 
settled  before  that  all-important  baggage  has  come.  Though,  perhaps  after 
all  it  contains  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  articles  for  room  decoration.  Ah — 
what  visions  of  delights  and  anxieties  that  word  calls  up!  The  vain  trips 
down  town  to  find  a  cushion-cover  that  will  harmonize  with  the  coloring  of 
the  room  or  will  give  just  the  bright  spot  needed  in  a  sombre  corner,  the 
careful  consideration  of  where  such  and  such  a  picture  should  be  hung  to 
give  the  best  effect — a  question  that  calls  upon  the  artistic  tastes  of  half  a 
dozen  friends  and  is  finally  settled  according  to  your  own  particular  judg- 
ment— all  these  housekeeping  trials  are  a  necessary  part  and  an  enjoyable  part 
of  the  first  weeks  of  college. 

Though  time  consuming,  these  occupations  are  as  care-free  and  happy  as  a 
butterfly's  choice  of  a  flower  compared  with  the  vexations  thrust  upon  us  by 
the  schedule.  That  neatly-printed  square  of  paper  can  offer  more  bewilder- 
ing dilemmas  than  any  self -contradictory  time-table  ever  issued  from  the 
Boston  and  Maine  railroad.  From  the  first  we  know  that  conflicts  are  in- 
evitable ;  we  plunge  into  the  task  of  selecting  electlves  with  admirable  forti- 
tude. Of  course,  we  have  an  optimistic  faith  that  somehow  or  other  in  the 
end  things  will  fall  apart  and  come  together  so  that  we  can  have  what  we 
want. 

And  so  in  the  hurly-burly  of  conflicting  interests  the  first  week  slips  away. 
When  the  freshman  rain  is  over  we  know  that  there  will  be  days  of  inspiring 
loveliness  ;  days  when  the  air  is  like  wine  and  on  the  blue  hills  here  and  there 
scarlet  patches  blaze  out  in  the  sunlight,  a  foretaste  of  October's  glory. 
Then  will  come  the  walks  with  our  best  friends  to  recount  the  summer's 
good  times  and  to  make  plans  for  the  coming  year.  And,  coming  home  barely 
in  time  for  tea,  with  our  arms  full  of  golden-rod  and  purple  fringed  asters 
and  with  the  joy  of  living  in  our  hearts,  what  wonder  is  it  that  we  are  en- 
thusiastic, spontaneous  and  light-hearted  ? 

A  ray  of  sunlight  breaks  through  the  clouds.  The  Editor  must  go  down 
town  for  another  note-book. 
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"♦Claudia  HYDE,"by  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor.  For  a  story  which  starts 
out  uninterestingly  and  with  every  evidence  of  a  rather  commonplace  novel, 
( 'laudia  Hyde  is  an  agreeable  disappointment.  The  first  few  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  a  description  of  the  hero,  Gerald  Mildmay,  with  a  short  summary  of 
his  pasl  life  and  present  condition.  The  people  responsible  for  the  state  of  his 
affairs  are  the  conventional  rich  uncle,  upon  whom  he  is  dependent  and  who 
has  brought  him  up  as  a  future  heir,  and  a  fickle  beauty,  Lady  Muriel,  to 
whom  he  is  engaged.  The  uncle  marries  his  house-keeper,  disinherits  his 
nephew  in  favor  of  his  own  child,  and  Lady  Muriel  throws  him  over  for  an 
Australian  millionaire.  Under  these  trying  circumstances  he  takes  leave  of 
the  few  friends  unchanged  by  his  loss  of  fortune,  among  whom  figure,  of 
course,  the  attached  valet  and  the  Fauntleroy  nurse  of  his  childhood,  and 
rushes  off  to  America  on  the  strength  of  a  newspaper  advertisement  to  try 
farming  in  Virginia.  It  is  from  this  point  that  the  real  interest  in  the  story 
begins.  The  miserable,  Bhiftless,  farming  life  of  the  southern  states  under 
incompetent  management  and  lazy  negroes  is  well  drawn,  as  are  the  charac- 
ters of  the  men  with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  contact.  The  warm-hearted 
Flanders,  the  irritating  Waldouv  with  his  pathetic  invalid  brother  Hargraves, 
the  exiled  BCape-grace,  and  last  and  best.  Butterworth,  the  southern  swindler 
who  has  trapped  them  all  by  his  scheming  advertisement.  The  heroine.  <  'laii- 
dia,  is  introduced  to  US  after  Gerald  has  had  a  year's  struggle  and  hardship 
trying  to  adapt  the  luxurious  habits  of  an  English  gentleman  to  the  poverty- 
Btricken  surroundings  of  a  Virginian  former.  A  recovery  from  a  severe  ill- 
ness takes  him  to  her  father's  house,  whither  he  has  been  invited  with  the 
greatest  southern  cordiality,  to  partake  of  their  hospitality  during  his  conva- 
lescence. The  simple  life  of  this  kindly,  high-bred,  Virginian  family, extrav- 
agantly hospitable  to  all  the  world  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  is  made  absorb- 
ingly interesting;  and  Claudia  is  charming,  she  never  poses,  she  lias  no 
affectations  or  absurdities  of  any  kind,  but  is  frank,  intelligent,  unselfish  and 
Bincere.  six-  assumes  the  care  of  her  father's  house  naturally  and  courageous- 
ly. She  is  always  where  you  expect  to  find  her.  of  use  to  every  one.  at  tin4 
right  moment  appearing  on  the  scene,  and  then  disappearing  at  the  proper  in- 
stant, always  cheerful,  alive,  and  healthy  mentally  and  physically.  The  Hyde 
family  and  their  colony  of  relations  are  all  described  in  a  way  to  make  one 

feel  a  tense  Of  intimacy  with    the   place   and    people,    and    ('/audio,   after  the 

Biarcellai  and  ESvadnes  of  the  past  yearia  a  rest  and  a  delight.    The  story 
continues  naturally  and  easily,  Gerald  recovering  in  time  to  nurse  his  bene- 
factor through  an  illness  daring  which  his  intimacy  with  Claudia  increases, 
•Houghton,  Mifflin  ■  Co. 
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and  his  stay  in  the  Hyde  household  is  prolonged  indefinitely.  He  abandons 
his  own  schemes  and  takes  her  father's  part  in  the  management  of  the  farm, 
desperately  in  love  with  Claudia,  but  unwilling  to  ask  her  to  share  his  pov- 
erty. And  here  the  story  begins  to  lose  its  freshness  and  originality,  for,  un- 
expectedly, if  opportunely,  the  rich  uncle's  yacht  capsizes  with  himself,  his 
wife  and  child,  and  G-erald  in  the  nick  of  time  finds  himself  possessor  of  a 
title  and  fortune.  The  book  ends  abruptly  and  with  a  conclusion  as  common- 
place as  the  introduction.  It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  author  to  make 
sudden  transitions  and  to  hurry  over  events  which  are  not  every-day  occur- 
rences. At  one  time  Gerald  saves  Claudia  from  a  mad  dog,  and  at  another 
snatches  her  from  before  an  express  train,  facts  which  are  spoken  of  by  the 
author  as  if  they  were  mere  passing  incidents,  from  which  she  goes  on  to 
something  else.  Though  it  is  hard  to  forgive  such  faults  as  these,  we  are 
glad  to  turn  from  them  to  find  in  Gerald  a  sense  of  humor  not  often  credited 
to  the  kind  of  Englishman  he  is  supposed  to  represent,  and  in  Claudia  more 
education  and  practical  knowledge  of  housekeeping  than  is  accorded  to  the 
average  Southern  girl. 

"*Vignettes  of  Manhattax.  '* — Brander  Matthews,  in  entitling  his  New 
York  Stories  ' ;  Vignettes  of  Manhattan,''  has  disarmed  us  of  the  only  criticism 
that  can  apply  to  these  charming  sketches  ;  it  is  irrelevant  to  say  that  they 
fail  to  reach  a  climax,  when  the  heading  of  every  page  reminds  one  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  '•  Vignettes  "  and  do  not  claim  to  succeed  where  a  tale 
might  well  be  blamed  for  failing.  "  At  a  Private  View,''  and  "  A  Midsummer 
Midnight "  are,  however,  so  strong  in  theme  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
their  final  treatment  as  studies.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  with- 
drawn them  from  a  collection  of  sketches,  and  to  have  given  them  more  in- 
dividual treatment.  However  inconclusive,  the  stories  are  one  and  all  sug- 
gestive, and  written  as  they  are  in  Mr.  Matthews's  best  style,  it  is  pleasant  to 
welcome  them  in  attractive  book  form,  in  spite  of  a  growing  prejudice  against 
reprinting  short  stories  from  the  magazines. 

"fNo  Enemy  (But  Himself)"  by  Elbert  Hubbard.— In  "No  Enemy  (But 
Himself),''  we  have  the  tale  of  a  wealthy  trarnp  who  begs  and  steals  his  way 
across  the  country  for  fun.  The  pretended  vagabond  is  a  New  York  capital- 
ist, a  man  of  endless  wealth  and  resources  who  knows  so  little  how  to  use  his 
advantages  that  he  is  tired  of  life  and  incapable  of  enjoying  anything.  He 
has  tired  of  spending  money  so  he  tries  going  without  any  for  awhile,  and 
seeks  excitement  and  novelty  in  a  long  tramp.  His  adventures  are  interest- 
ing, his  Micawber-like  flow  of  language  is  sometimes  amusing  and  his  final 
end  is  most  disappointing.  If  Mr.  Hubbard  wrote  the  story  for  the  purpose 
of  harrowing  up  our  feelings  and  proving  to  us  that  there  is  no  good  in  any- 
thing, he  has  succeeded  admirably.  The  only  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
interest. — it  has  no  point.  The  only  good  it  may  possibly  do  is  to  teach  some 
foolish  women  not  to  feed  tramps  at  their  back  doors. 

"JThe  Artificial  Mother  "by  "G.  H.  P."  This  little  publication,  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  book, is  a  paper  written  a  number  of  years  ago  for  the  amuse- 
ment,the  preface  tells  us, of  a  very  serious  literary  society.  Nodoubt  aided  by  the 
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author's  personality  in  reading-  it  at  the  time  it  served  its  purpose,  for  "  G.  H. 
P."  may  be  taken  to  mean  Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam.  The  fact  that  it 
was  such  a  contrast  to  what  usually  engaged  the  attention  of  the  society 
would  alone  make  it  funny.  But  for  those  who  do  not  feel  the  force  of  this 
contrast  the  comedy  is  too  broad,  the  effort  to  be  funny  is  too  apparent. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  much-abused  man  whose  numerous  babies  cheat 
him  out  of  his  wife's  society.  He  forms  a  plan  of  fitting  up  and  painting  a 
figure  and  so  furnishing  it  with  clock-work  that  it  will  serve  as  an  artificial 
mother.  The  height  of  the  farce  is  reached  in  the  encounter  between  this 
-artificial  mother  and  the  real  one.  Our  interest  is  aroused  at  the  victory  of 
the  latter  only  to  be  checked  by  the  announcement  that  it  is  all  a  dream. 

The  book,  the  preface  tells  us,  has  a  philanthropic  purpose.  It  is  a  warning. 
I  suppose,  to  young  wives  not  to  neglect  their  husbands,  lest  by  so  doing  they 
cause  them  bad  dreams. 

"*Found  and  Lost."—  "  Found  and  Lost"  might  well  be  labelled,  like  Miss 
Edge  worth's  novels,  a  "Moral  Tale."  When  we  have  read  it,  we  feel  that 
the  author  has  gone  to  unnecessary  trouble  to  fit  a  new  story  to  a  very  old 
moral.  The  object  that  is  "  found"  is  the  source  of  the  Nile,  from  which 
we  might  judge  this  to  be  a  story  of  adventure  ;  but  in  this  hope  we  are  dis- 
appointed, for  what  few  adventures  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  hero  ex- 
perienced are  entirely  omitted  or  passed  over  in  a  few  words.  A  description 
of  the  sail  up  the  Nile  is  so  mixed  in  with  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  that  no 
clear  idea  of  either  predominates.  The  hero  is  an  unnatural  character,  with 
no  very  distinct  personality.  His  childhood  is  much  more  interesting  than 
his  later  life.  The  atmosphere  of  the  first  part  of  the  story,  which  is  laid  in 
England,  is  very  good.  The  description  of  a  stage  ride  on  a  cold,  cloudy, 
winter  day  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book,  but  when  the  author  leaves 
familiar  surroundings  and  takes  us  to  Egypt,  the  impressions  which  we  re- 
ceive are  too  vague  be  even  pleasantly  mystic. 

"fAN  Altar  of  Earth." — The  general  tone  and  atmosphere  of  this  book 
suggest  Beatrice  Harraden's  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night."  Daphne,  though 
very  unlike  "  Little  Brick"  in  taste,  manner  and  appearance,  is  yet  suggestive 
of  her.  Filled  with  youthful  hopes  and  ambitions,  she  strives  to  make  her- 
self useful  in  the  world.  But  the  glorious  future  she  plans  for  herself  is  not 
to  be  realized,  owing  to  her  weak  physical  condition.  The  unconventionality 
and  the  impetuous  nature  of  Thymol  Monk's  heroine  both  attract  and  repel. 
She  lives  as  a  man  lives,  her  passions  and  sympathies  are  like  his.  The  author 
lias  shown  much  artistic  skill  in  the  grouping  of  his  characters.  Daphne's 
strong  personality  is  brought  out  prominently  as  contrasted  with  the  gravity 
of  her  lover,  Holmes  Manning,  or  the  womanly  dignity  of  her  friend,  Theo- 
dora. Perhaps  the  author's  greatest  skill  lies  in  his  descriptions.  Pictures  of 
hay-fields,  pine- woods  and  village  streets  are  engraved  on  every  page.  The 
book  is  well-written,  the  style  simple  and  interesting,  and  although  there  is 
not  the  pathos  and  depth  of  feeling  in  it  that  is  found  in  Miss  Harraden's 
book,  there  is  enough  of  the  same  gloomy  and  oppressive  almosphere  pervad- 
ing it  to  make  the  story  an  unwholesome  one. 

•By  .Mary  Putnam  Jaoobi. — Gh  I'.  Putnan's  Sons. 
H5y  Thymol  Monk.     (;.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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"*The  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin,"  by  Frances  E.  Lord.— Under  the 
title  of  "  The  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin,"  Frances  E.  Lord,  professor  of 
Latin  at  Wellesley,  gives  ns, within  a  short  space,  the  reasons  why  the  Roman 
pronunciation  appears  to  its  exponents  the  proper  method,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  used.  By  extracts  from  the  Roman  grammarians,  partic- 
ularly Marius  Victorinus.  Quintilian  and  Priscian,  she  gives  the  authority  up- 
on which  the  method  is  based.  The  grammarians  quoted  state  so  clearly 
what  they  consider  correct,  and  describe  so  particularly  the  action  of  the 
tongue,  lips,  etc.,  in  pronouncing,  that  we  are  surprised  that  the  matter  has 
become  as  Miss  Lord  says  so  "  unnecessarily  obscure."  It  must  be  as  she  also 
says  in  her  preface,  that  "  A  great  part  of  our  difficulty  in  this  country  lies  in 
the  fact  that  so  few  of  those  who  study  and  teach  really  know  what  the 
'  Roman  pronunciation '  is  or  how  to  use  it." 

Vowels  and  Consonants  are  treated  in  order,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  manner  of  pronouncing  each  letter.  Consonantal  "U"  or  "V" 
occuxnes  rather  more  space  than  the  other  letters,  owing  to  its  relation  to 
the  Greek  digamma,  and  the  various  pronunciations  of  that  letter,  but 
Miss  Lord  proves  very  satisfactorily  that  "  V  "  should  not  be  pronounced  like 
"W." 

Quantity,  Accent  and  Pitch  are  duly  and  clearly  treated  and  the  whole 
matter  is  arranged  in  a  convenient  manner  for  reference. 

The  second  part  consists  of  rules,  with  examples  about  pronouncing  and 
reading  properly,  together  with  some  good  advice  to  teachers. 

The  book  is  especially  addressed  to  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  should 
be  of  great  service  to  them.  It  proves  conclusively  that  Romans  did  speak  as 
they  wrote  and  did  pronounce  alike  in  both  poetry  and  prose,  and  all  students 
of  Latin  will  be  glad  that  the  matter  has  been  so  clearly  and  concisely  stated. 

TO  BE  REVIEWED 

Under  this  heading  will  appear  each  month  a  list  of  books,  reviews  of 
which  are  to  appear  in  the  following  number  of  the  Monthly.  These  re- 
views will  be  chosen  by  competition.  Anyone  wishing  to  review  a  book  is 
requested  to  leave  a  note  at  the  office  or  on  the  Bulletin  Board  addressed  to 
the  ki  Editors'  Table  "  and  containing  her  name  and  the  name  of  the  book  de- 
sired ;  the  latter  may  then  be  retained  for  three  days.  The  best  review  of 
each  book,  received  before  the  first  of  the  month,  will  be  published  in  the  de- 
partment. 

The  Maiden's  Progress.    By  Violet  Hunt.    Harper  &  Bros. 

Paul  Bourget.     By  A.  N.  Van  Daell.     G-inn  &  Co. 

Cicero  and  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic.  By  J.  L.  Strachan- 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  White  Crown.     By  Herbert  Ward.     Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co. 
Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne.     Edited  by  Brusie.     Ginn  &  Co. 
Tales  of  a  Traveler.     Edited  by  William  Lyon  Phelps.      G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

*Ginn  &  Co. 
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The  Summer  School  of  Biology  at  Wood's  Holl 

Already  the  name  of  Wood's  Holl  is  full  of  association  to  several  Smith 
College  girls,  who,  together  with  a  number  of  students  from  many  other  col- 
leges, have  answered  in  the  affirmative  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
summer  work  by  a  practical  test  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  this  experience  would,  I  am  sure,  be  more  than 
glad  to  have  our  interest  and  enthusiasm  shared  by  all  others  of  the  college 
who  have  a  liking  for  scientific  work,  including  those  who  do  not  intend  to 
make  science  their  vocation,  but  who  consider  some  serious  knowledge  of 
scientific  work  as  part  of  a  general  education. 

During  the  past  summer  there  were  two  regular  courses  offered  in  Zoology 
and  one  in  Botany,  lasting  from  the  11th  of  July  to  the  18th  of  August.  The 
main  course  in  Zoology,  to  which  the  largest  number  of  students  belonged, 
consisted  of  the  study  of  typical  marine  invertebrates  and  was  supposed  to  be 
adapted  to  beginners.  Although  many  of  the  students  pursuing  it  had  pre- 
vious^ done  Zoological  work,  not  a  few  of  them  being  instructors  from  vari- 
ous high  schools  and  academies,  for  those  who  wished  to  do  more  advanced 
work  there  was  an  elementary  course  in  Vertebrate  Embryology,  a  great  part 
of  whose  value  lay  in  the  advantages  it  offered  for  the  study  of  technique. 
There  was  also  a  short  course  in  Vertebrate  Anatomy,  lasting  from  July  4  to 
July  11.  The  course  in  Botany  consisted  of  the  study  and  development  of  typ- 
ical crjTptogams,  most  of  the  time  being  spent  on  marine  algae. 

A  lecture  was  given  daily  in  both  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  courses  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  laboratory  work,  except  at  times  when  the 
classes  were  taken  on  collecting  expeditions.  Besides  the  regular  lectures,  all 
the  students  had  an  opportunity  once  or  twice  a  week  of  listening  to  some  of 
the  most  eminent  biologists  of  the  day.  The  privilege  of  hearing  these  men 
discuss  the  results  of  the  work  which  they  had  been  doing  upon  various 
special  problems,  would  in  itself  alone  have  made  the  six  weeks  at  Wood's 
Holl  seem  well  worth  while,  to  some  of  us  at  least. 

Another  advantage  in  taking  the  course  at  Wood's  Holl  lay  in  the  fact  that 
there  one  met  students  from  other  colleges,  not  only  socially,  but  as  working 
companions.  The  broadening  influence  that  one  can  hardly  help  getting  from 
such  an  intercourse  is  worth  much,  both  in  the  special  lines  of  work  that  one 
pursues  at  such  an  institution  and  as  part  of  one's  general  education. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  student  who  has  not  yet  at tai nod  to  original 
work,  perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the  time  spent  at  the  Marine  Bilogical 
Laboratory,  aside  from  whatever  addition  may  be  made  to  one's  actual  work- 
ing knowledge  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  lies  in  the  opportunity  which  is  there 
afforded  of  seeing  scientists  at  work,  of  hearing  about  their  methods  and  the 
results  of  their  labor,  and  thus  of  gaining  some  true  idea  as  to  the  real  mean- 
ing and  aspect  of  genuine  scientific  work. 

SUSAM  E.   COYLE,   '94. 
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The  Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Lilly 
Hall  on  June  19  at  3  p.  m.  In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Dey,  president  of  the 
association.  Miss  Helen  Holmes,  the  vice-president,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
report  of  the  Library  committee  was  heard,  and  it  was  voted  to  raise  the  sum 
of  $20,000  for  the  Library,  in  the  meantime  contributing  to  it  a  small  sum 
every  year.  The  committee  which  had  made  the  investigation  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  Library  was  re-appointed  to  continue  the  work  of  raising  the 
Library  fund. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Springfield  Branch  that  association  was  re-organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Association,  admitting  both 
graduates  and  non-graduates  of  the  college.  Officers  were  appointed  for  the 
coming  year,  Miss  Mary  B.  Rayner,  '88,  being  elected  president ,  Miss  Clara 
Wolcott,  '83,  vice-president.  Miss  Lillian  W.  Fay.  '87.  secretary  and  treas. 
urer.  Miss  Dawes  gave  an  informal  talk  before  the  association  of  the  need  of 
emphasizing  college  spirit,  especially  in  regard  to  Smith,  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

At  its  meeting  in  June  the  Phelps  Memorial  Association  voted  to  complete 
its  work  this  autumn  by  raising  $500  to  add  to  the  Austin  Phelps  memorial 
fund  of  $5000  for  the  Philosophical  library. 

On  Saturday.  September  29,  the  Worcester  County  College  club  held  its 
first  autumn  meeting  at  the  home  of  Miss  Elnora  Curtis,  '92.  The  guests  were 
received  by  Miss  Lucy  Pratt.  '91,  president  of  the  club,  and  Miss  Curtis  and 
Mrs.  Annie  Russell  Marble.  '86.  About  twenty  of  the  thirty  members  were 
present.  Miss  Grace  A.  Hubbard,  as  a  representative  of  the  college,  was  a 
guest  of  the  club  and  spoke  informally  on  the  recent  changes  and  improve- 
ments at  Smith.  Following  the  example  of  the  Wellesley  and  Mt.  Holyoke 
alurunae  of  Worcester,  the  Smith  alumna?  of  that  city  formed  the  College  Club 
last  spring,  this  September  meeting  being  its  third  since  organization.  While 
the  club  was  established  largely  for  social  purposes,  it  hopes  to  stand  some- 
what in  the  stead  of  a  Worcester  Branch  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  to 
do  some  practical  work  for  the  college  in  the  way  of  support.  It  is  open  to 
both  graduates  and  non-graduates  of  the  college.  Meetings  will  be  held  every 
other  month  during  the  winter,  the  club  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

'83    Carrie  A.  Marsh  is  teaching  in  Somerville,  Mass. 

Mary  C.  Welles  is  in  charge  of  the  Greek  department  at  the  Woman's 

College  in  Baltimore. 
Emma  Bates,  S.  E.  Daniels  and  Caroline  Hilliard  are  in  Paris,  the  first 
two  making  an  extended  stay  abroad. 
'84    Frances  M.  Tyler  is  a  resident  at  the  College  Settlement  in  St.  Mary's 

street,  Philadelphia. 
'86    Harriet  M.  White  received  a  master's  degree  from  Brown  University  in 
June. 
Alice  V.  Waite  took  a  master's  degree  at  Smith  in   June  and  is  now 

teaching  at  the  Norwood  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Elizabeth  Eastman  has  returned  to  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111. 
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Alice  E.  Bradbury  was  married  on  September  13  at  Providence.  R.  I. .  to 
Frank  Denhani  Lewis.     Their  home  will  be  in  Riverside.  California. 

Frances  C.  Goodwin  received  a  master's  degree  from  Radcliffe  College 
last  June. 

Mary  Eastman  is  at  Wellesley  College  for  the  year. 

Sarah  H.  Perkins,  for  several  years  librarian  in  San  Francisco,  has  re- 
turned to  Norwich,  Conn. 
'87    Helen  L.  Gam  well  was  married  in  July  to  Dr.  William  S.  Ely  of  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 

Maud  L.  Luce  was  married  on  April  30  to  Charles  C.  Hunt  of  Tacoma, 
Washington. 

Helen  Holmes  will  spend  the  coming  year  abroad. 

Emma  E.  Walker  has  entered  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  this 
autumn. 

Clara  L.  Williams  has  spent  the  past  year  in  studying  art  abroad  and 
returns  to  Hartford  this  month. 

Eleanor  L.  Lord,  who  has  spsnt  the  summer  in  research  on  lines  of 
Colonial  history  in  the  English  Record  office  in  London,  is  now  con- 
tinuing her  studies  of  that  period  in  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 
'88    Florence  Bailey  is  teaching  American  Literature  and  Greek  and  Roman 
History  in  the  Somerville  High  School. 

Jane  D.  Kelley  received  her  degree  in  maiicine  at  the  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School  in  June  and  has  begun  another  year's  study 
at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Susie  H.  Twitchell  has  returned  to  her  position  in  the  High  School  of 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  after  two  years  in  Winchendon. 

Rachel  Shevelson  was  married  on  July  5  to  Joseph  G.  Deane  of  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Harriette  Boardman  Hunt  sailed  for  home  on  October  4.     She  is 
coming  to  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
'89    Lucia  M.  Clapp  was  married  in  September  to  Dr.  William  Noyes  of  Fox- 
borough. 

Emma  G.  Sebring  received  a  master's  degree  from  Columbia  College  in 
June  and  is  now  teacher  of  Psychology  in  the  Teachers'  College  of  New 
York  City. 
'91     Harriet  L.  Brown  was  married  September  5  to  Herbert  Henry  Darling 
of  Boston. 

Helen  Rebecca  Rice  will  spend  this  winter  traveling  abroad. 

Mary  Churchyard  sailed  for  home  September  27. 

Helen  A.  Lord  has  been  assisting  at  medical  work  in  the  St.  Mary's 
Street  College  Settlement.  Philadelphia,  this  summer,  and  has  recently 
resumed  her  study  in  the  Woman's  Medical  college  of  that  city. 

Grace  A.  Bruce  is  teaching  in  the  Chelsea  High  School. 
'92    Mary  P.  Rankin  was  married  on  October  11  to  Mr.  Philip  Wardner  of 
Boston. 

Etta  L.  Miller  is  assistant  in  Literature  at  Smith  College. 

Mary  L.  Crehore  recently  read  a  paper  on  Lime  Light  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Brooklyn. 
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Sarah  S.  Goodwin  is  teaching  the  grandchildren  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, in  the  south  of  France. 

Edith  Brown  and  Carolyn  J.  Shipman  are  taking  courses  at  Radcliffe 
College. 

Susan  D.  Tew  is  studying  in  the  graduate  department  at  Yale. 

Katherine  Hunger  ford  is  spending  the  winter  in  Hot  Springs,  South 
Dakota. 
'93    Bertha  M.  Thompson  has  received  the  fellowship  of  the  College  Settle- 
ments Association  for  this  year. 

Julia  S.  L.  Dwight  is  studying  in  the   Art  Students'  League  of  New 
York. 

Laura  M.  Pratt  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  of  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Stella  S.  Bradford  sails  for  Europe  this  autumn. 

Florence  May  Scoville  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  in  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Grace  Lane  is  teaching  in  a  private  school  in  Chicago. 

Mary  Tewksbury  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  of  West  Randolph,  Vt. 
'94    Olivia  H.  Dunbar  has  charge  of  the  weekly  literary  column  and  of  the 
neighborhood  news  of  the  Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

Clara  Piatt  has  charge  of  the  Worcester  County  Natural  History  Rooms. 

Charlotte  Fairbanks  is  studying  Chemistry  at  Yale. 

Bertha  L.  Noyes  is  teaching  in  a  private  school  in  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Eliza  May  Willard  is  studying  in  the  Albany  Library  School. 

Cora  I.  Warburton  has  charge  of  the  Latin  and  English  departments  in 
the  Bergen  School  of  Jersey  City. 

Katharine  Ware  is  teaching  in  the  Misses  Burbank's  school,  Hartford. 
Connecticnt. 

Mary  D.  Lewis  is  teaching  in  Miss  Low's  school  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Frances  M.  Bancroft  is  teaching  in  Mrs.  Stearns's  school  in  Amherst. 

Charlotte  C.  Wilkinson  is  teaching  in  a  private  school  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Alice  C.  Atwood  is  studying  at  Radcliffe  College. 

Agnes  W.  Learned   is  teaching  Mathematics  and  Literature  in  Mrs. 
Lochmund's  school  in  St.  Louis. 

Katharine  O.  Graves  is  taking  courses  in  German  and  English  at  Bar- 
nard College. 

Elizabeth  S.  Dickermann  is  studj-ing  in  the  graduate  department  at 
Yale. 


ABOUT  COLLEGE 

Since  the  issue  of  the  catalogue  for  1893-'94  there  have  been  a  number  of  im- 
portant changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  of  interest  both  to  alumna? 
and  to  under-graduates.  As  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  changes  before  the  next  catalogue,  it  has  seemed  best  to 
give  a  general  outline  of  the  present  work  in  the  various  departments  as  com- 
pared with  the  courses  of  last  year. 

In  the  philosophical  department,  Logic  instead  of  being  a  required  study  of 
3  hours  a  week  during  the  fall  term,  Junior  year,  is  now  one  of  an  elective 
group  of  studies,  with  two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  required  Senior  Psychology  and 
Ethics.  The  elective  Psychologv.  two  hours  a  week  the  second  semester,  is 
arranged  so  as  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  general  course  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  opportunity  for  special  study  on  assigned  topics.  The  last  part 
of  the  semester  the  class  is  conducted  as  a  "seminary,"  the  general  subject 
being  phenomena  of  an  illusional  character  (dreams,  illusions,  etc,)  with  ref- 
erence to  the  development  of  the  psychology  of  belief. 

The  course  in  History  of  Philosophy,  instead  of  filling  two  terms,  dealing 
respectively  with  Greek  and  Modern  Philosoph3T,  is  now  completed  in  one 
semester,  three  hours  a  week,  and  while  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  attempted,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  ancient  and 
modern  Idealism  (in  Greek  Philosophy,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  Modern  Phil- 
osophy, the  movement  from  Kant  and  Hegel  to  Schopenhauer). 

The  "  Kant"  comes  in  the  second  semester,  two  hours  a  week,  instead  of  in 
the  second  and  third  terms. 

A  new  elective  has  been  introduced  in  the  second  semester,  Hegel's  "  Phil- 
osophy of  Mind." 

The  Aristotle  course  has  the  same  amount  of  time  as  last  year,  but  is  equally 
divided  between  the  Psychology  and  the  Ethics. 

The  course  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  is  this  year  omitted. 

In  the  Rhetoric  department  Miss  E.  D.  Hanscom  and  Miss  Charlotte  Stone 
have  been  appointed  to  fill  the  places  held  by  Miss  Tyler  and  Miss  Cushing. 
Several  new  electives  are  offered ;  a  course  in  Historical  Grammar  by 
Miss  Hanscom,  two  hours.  A  course  in  Book  Criticism  by  Miss  Stone, 
two  hours.  Both  of  these  are  offered  to  the  Second  class.  A  course 
in  First  Principles  of  Literary  Form,  by  Miss  Jordan,  two  hours,  to 
the  First  class.  A  course  in  Kant's  Kritik  of  Judgment,  two  hours,  by  Miss 
Jordan,  to  the  Senior  class.  A  course  in  Daily  Themes,  two  hours,  by  Miss 
Jordan.  The  electives  offered  to  the  First  class  in  Old  English  and  History 
will  facilitate  the  work  in  Chaucer  and  The  early. Elizabethan  writers. 
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In  the  department  of  Literature  the  few  changes  that  have  been  made  are 
in  the  interest  of  smaller  classes  and  more  individual  work.  Following  the 
study  of  the  modern  poets  in  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year,  Miss  Czar- 
nomska  will  offer  more  extensive  seminary  courses  (than  have  hitherto  been 
possible)  in  Browning  and  Shakespeare,  but  these  classes  will  not  exclude  the 
general  class-work  in  these  two  poets. 

Miss  Hubbard  offers  to  the  Junior  class  an  elective  in  the  "  Development  of 
the  Novel,"  and  to  the  Senior  class  a  course  in  the  prose  writers  of  the  early 
Victorian  age.     Miss  Miller  will  assist  in  the  work  of  the  First  class. 

In  the  course  in  Economics  and  Sociology,  the  Junior  elective  consists  of 
Outlines  of  Economics, — a  brief  introduction  by  means  of  textbook  and  col- 
lateral reading.  The  second  semester  will  be  occupied  by  a  course  in  general 
Sociology.     Senior  electives  are  : 

1.  History,  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Laboring  Classes. 

2.  Pauperism  and  Crime. 

3.  Money  and  Economic  Legislation. 

The  first  semester's  work  will  treat  of  the  evolution  of  money,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  and  monetary  legislation.  A  history  of  legis- 
lation in  restraint  or  furtherance  of  trade,  will  occupy  the  second  semester. 
The  work  of  the  two  semesters  may  be  independently  elected. 

The  Junior  course  in  Modern  History  is  to  treat  of  the  Renaissance 
socially  and  of  the  French  Revolution  politically ;  it  will  follow  es- 
pecially the  career  of  Napoleon,  and  in  general  will  be  less  a  political  course 
than  the  old  course  under  the  same  name.  The  Senior  class  in  Nineteenth 
Century  History,  which  formerly  was  merely  a  one-term  sketch  of  very  re- 
cent History,  is  to  cover  the  entire  century  and  to  include  a  brief  outline  of 
general  German  History.  This  is  at  present  the  only  course  offered  in  Ger- 
man History,  but  Prof.  Hazen  hopes  to  open  a  fuller  one  later  in  the  year.  It 
may  be  said  that  all  the  courses  in  History  have  been  remodeled  or  enlarged. 

The  two  branches  taught  under  the  head  of  Biology  have  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  separate  departments  ;  Zoology,  conducted  by  Dr.  Harris  H.  Wilder 
and  Miss  Margaret  Lewis,  and  Botany  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Genung  and  Miss 
Grace  D.  Chester.  In  the  department  of  Zoology  a  continuous  course  run- 
ning through  six  semesters  is  offered.  The  first  four  semesters  form  a  course 
in  general  Zoology,  complete  in  itself,  which  may,  however,  be  considered  as 
an  introduction  to  the  more  advanced  work  of  Senior  year. 

The  work  of  the  Botany  department  has  been  much  enlarged  and  broad- 
ened. There  are  increased  facilities  for  botanical  work  in  the  new  green- 
houses and  in  the  new  apparatus  for  physiological  botany  imported  from 
Germany.  The  most  important  changes  have  been  in  the  Senior  year,  in  the 
conrse  in  imysiological  botany.  The  philosophical  side  of  the  subject  will  be 
kept  prominent,  together  with  the  relationship  of  its  divisions  to  other  de- 
partments of  thought.  An  additional  course  under  Dr.  Genung  will  be  offered 
for  post-graduate  students,  giving  opportunity  for  exhaustive  and  original  in- 
vestigation. 

In  Chemistry,  Quantitative  Analysis  will  be  taken  during  the  first  year,  in- 
stead of  the  second  year,  as  formerly. 
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In  the  department  of  Astronomy  there  are  much  larger  opportunities  than 
ever  before  for  making  a  study  of  sun  spots,  using  the  celestial  globe,  star  maps, 
and  star  catalogues,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors,  and  for  reference. 
Individual  work  is  carried  on  more  carefully  than  ever  before,  and  there 
lias  also  been  more  time  for  what  are  more  distinctively  the  interests  of 
the  observatory.     The  astronomical  library  has  been  increased. 

In  Mathematics  an  elective  of  two  hours  a  week  has  been  introduced,  for 
the  sake  of  those  literary  students  who  found  the  regular  three-hour  course  too 
heavy  an  elective.  This  course  now  runs  through  the  year.  Except  for  sci- 
entific students.  Mathematics  is  no  longer  required  after  the  first  year.  It 
seemed  desirable  to  make  the  course  in  Pure  Mathematics  continuous  and  to 
avoid  the  break  formerly  made  by  Mechanics.  The  latter  will  be  offered  as  a 
separate  elective  in  the  second  semester.  Thus  students  of  the  Second  class 
will  be  able  to  begin  Calculus  in  the  spring,  and  more  time  will  be  left  in  the 
Senior  year  for  higher  Mathematics. 

In  the  department  of  Language,  French  and  German  are  now  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  ancient  languages.  Students  of  the  Literary  course  take 
at  once  the  language  upon  which  they  entered,  and  begin  the  new  modern 
language  at  the  same  time  as  the  classical  students  the  second  year,  taking 
four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Prof.  Brady  and  Miss  Norcross  now  have  charge  of  the  work  formerly  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Cowles  of  Amherst,  Miss  Norcross  taking  the  work  in  Tacitus, 
Germania,  Agricola,  Pliny,  and  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  Dr.  Brady 
having  the  classes  in  Writing  Latin  and  Study  of  Language.  The  reading  of 
the  first  year  substitutes  the  letters  of  Cicero  for  De  Senectute,  and  the  first 
two  Books  of  Livy  concerning  the  Legendary  History  of  Rome  will  be  studied 
instead  of  Books  XXI  and  XXII.  Prof.  Brady's  Junior  and  Senior  classes 
will   read  Lucretius,  Latin  Hymns,  Terence  and  Annals  of  Tacitus. 

The  principal  change  in  the  Greek  course  is  in  making  the  work  of  the  sec- 
ond year  elective,  three  hours  a  year,  instead  of  two  terms. 

In  the  course  in  Biblical  Literature,  additional  electives  are  offered.  A  crit- 
ical study  of  Luke  ;  a  critical  study  in  Isaiah  ;  a  class  in  Biblical  Introduc- 
tion and  a  class  in  New  Testament  Greek. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  change  from  three  terms  to  two  semesters  a  year  neces- 
itates  a  difference  in  the  hours  occupied  by  the  various  courses.  It  was 
thought  that  in  adopting  the  semester  system  the  friction  and  loss  of  time  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term,  would  be  to  a  great  degree  obviated.  Also  that 
studies  formerly  running  through  one  term  only,  could  by  being  extended 
through  the  half-year,  give  opportunity  for  far  more  satisfactory  and  thor- 
ough work. 
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KIDD'S   SOCIAL  EVOLITIOX 

The  frank  expression  of  a  good  man's  opinions  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  respect.  Whether  the  respect  goes  further  than  the  rec- 
ognition of  his  good-will  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  opinions, 
and,  perhaps  still  more,  on  the  reasons  behind  them  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  presented.  It  is  one  thing  to  offer  to 
the  public  what  we  have  learned  to  call  a  human  document, 
quite  another,  to  add  to  human  knowledge,  or  to  change  the 
course  of  social  activity.  Social  Evolution,  by  Benjamin  Kidd, 
seems  to  aim  to  accomplish  the  second  of  these  purposes  and  very 
successfully  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  first.  This 
book  has  doubtless  occupied  an  honorable  place  by  the  side  of 
MarceUa  in  many  a  trunk  packed  for  the  woods  or  the  seaside 
this  summer.  The  early  notices  were  such  as  to  bespeak  for  it 
respectful  attention  as  an  expression  of  serious  interest  in  the 
social  questions  of  our  times.  Perhaps  these  notices  erred  in 
arousing  too  much  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  treated  and  so 
insured  some  disappointment  at  the  methods  employed  by  the 
author  in  his  honorable  task.  At  all  events.  I  must  say  at  the 
outset  that  Social  Evolution  is  a  disappointing  book,  judged  by 
any  standards  except  those  that  we  would  use  in  dealing  with 
a  generous  tempered  child  or  a  charming  woman.  We  feel  very 
kindly  to  Mr.  Kidd  when  we  have  finished  his  book,  but  a  good 
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deal  surprised  and  somewhat  exasperated  at  his  evident  notion 
of  what  such  a  book  and  its  responsibilities  are.  As  one  of  his 
readers  said  :  *;  How  a  man  can  say  so  much  and  not  say  more 
passes  my  understanding."  Possibly  though,  Mr.  Kidd  is  not 
so  open  as  he  seems.  He  may  wish  to  present  what  debaters 
call  a  weakened  conclusion,  hoping  that  the  manifest  short- 
coming of  his  treatment  will  inspire  his  readers  to  do  the  rest 
for  themselves.  This  is  certainly  most  ill-judged,  if  it  be  true. 
For  Mr.  Kidd's  readers  are  probably  of  two  classes — those  who 
are  quite  competent  to  reach  his  conclusions  and  sympathize 
with  them  reached,  but  ignorant  of  the  proper  methods  of 
supporting  them,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  about  his  views  or 
opposed  to  them.  For  the  first  of  these  classes  this  method  is 
little  short  of  insulting,  for  the  second  bewildering,  dangerous. 
There  are  persons  in  every  community,  doubtless,  who  can  afford 
to  read  the  loose  speculations  and  tentative  theories  of  certain 
writers  on  social  questions  as  they  would  safely  read  question- 
able fiction  or  erotic  poetry,  but  they  are  persons  who  with 
very  slight  changes  of  circumstances  might  have  written  the 
books.  They  are  its  peers,  in  short.  But  there  are  other  per- 
sons in  the  community  who  have  very  little  control  of  their 
feelings,  very  imperfect  command  of  inference  and  a  very  well- 
trained  habit  of  seeing  only  what  they  wish  to  see  that  should 
make  a  writer  pause  before  he  undertakes  the  task  of  treating 
of  their  affairs  under  the  aspect  of  science.  For  science  is  still 
a  word  to  conjure  with,  it  raises  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep 
and  gives  conclusiveness  and  finality  to  opinions,  where  the  real 
scientist  would  find  his  essential  characteristic  in  asking  for 
neither.  We  are  inclined  to  apply  to  literature  of  this  type 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Sec- 
ondary Education — that  but  one  method  of  instiuction  be  used, 
whether  the  aim  of  the  student  be  general  or  special.  Difficul- 
ties may  be  removed  as  much  as  possible,  but  let  there  be  no 
popular  courses.  Mr  Kidd's  book  seems  popular  in  some  of  the 
most  undesirable  senses  of  this  word.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
work  and  influence  of  a  certain  teacher,  who  was  well  described 
as  keeping  his  classes  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs  with  en- 
thusiasm, but  never  supplying  them  with  any  definitely  worthy 
object  for  it. 

The  method  of  Social  Evolution  is  essentially  unscientific  ;  its 
assertions  are  too  often  unsupported  or  inadequately  supported, 
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its  classifications  are  illogical  and  open  to  question  as  fact,  it 
repeatedly  assumes  as  granted  what  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
question  under  consideration.  Nevertheless,  the  reader  is  in- 
spired with  sympathy  for  the  temper  of  the  writer  and  with 
faith  that  many  of  his  contentions  are  just,  though  not  always 
for  the  reasons  he  thinks.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  simple,  its 
literary  treatment  diffuse  and  full  of  repetition. 

In  the  first  chapter,  The  Outlook,  the  author  gives  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Social  problem  as  he  sees  it.  Briefly  stated  it  is — 
How  to  escape  anarchy,  chaos,  social  ruin  ?  His  answer 
equally  brief  and  with  an  emphasis  that  grows  weaker  as  the 
work  progresses — Through  the  sanctions  and  compensations  of 
religion.  To  this  end  religion  must  be  recognized  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  social  organism,  its  nature  a  demonstration  of  the 
power,  ourselves  as  well  as  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for 
righteousness.  The  importance  of  his  problem,  the  author  finds 
confessed  in  the  writings  of  all  classes  and  schools  of  inquirers 
and  authorities  in  sociology.  The  something  rotten  is  apparent 
to  them  all,  the  remedies  provided  seem  to  fall  into  two  classes — 
the  first  would  trust  to  Nature,  that  is,  maintain  in  general  the 
existing  order  of  things ;  the  second  would  resort  to  revolution 
of  some  sort.  Under  its  most  tolerable  aspect  this  revolution 
would  seem  to  consist  in  "the  disappearance  of  the  individual 
struggle  for  existence." 

With  neither  of  these  classes  does  Mr.  Kidd  agree.  He  accepts 
the  necessity  of  a  great  and  fundamental  change  in  the  structure 
of  society,  but  sees  in  it  evolution  not  revolution.  And  most 
important  of  all,  from  his  point  of  view,  the  individual  struggle 
for  existence,  instead  of  disappearing,  will  be  more  than  ever 
the  condition  of  life.  Progress  he  sees  as  inevitable.  The  race, 
society,  thought  must  go  on.  Men  are  doomed  to  be  saved. 
But  they  are  to  be  saved  after  the  fashion  of  the  parable  of  the 
talents — "To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  The  function  of 
religion  as  something  distinctly,  though  not  always  clearly, 
superhuman  consists  in  inspiring  men  with  ten  talents  to  ac- 
cept an  additional  five  with  no  ulterior  purpose  except  to  save 
the  men  with  one  the  trouble  of  getting  more,  and  society  the 
danger  it  would  incur  from  their  mismanagement  of  one.  This 
on  one  side,  that  of  the  well-endowed  men  ;  on  the  other — that 
of  the  poor  in  spirit.  Religion  is  to  consist  in  their  willing 
acceptance  of  the  inevitable.     To  change  the  figure, — they  are 
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fco  be  trimmed  or  snuffed  out  as  the  welfare  of  society  requires, 
and  always  cheerfully.  When  they  are  irreligious  they  will  be 
trimmed  and  snuffed  out,  all  the  same,  but  we  infer  that  they 
will  be  very  uncomfortable  and  make  more  or  less  trouble  for 
society.  Just  what  is  to  happen  when  the  man  with  ten  talents 
is  irreligious  or  when  he  can't  inspire  the  man  who  has  only 
one  with  faith  in  his  good  intentions,  is  perhaps  a  fair  enough 
description  of  the  existing  order  of  things  to  call  for  no  sep- 
arate treatment.  In  the  course  of  history  and  by  the  law  of 
moral  evolution,  it  doubtless  is  true  that  the  religious  man  or 
nation,  in  Mr.  Kidd's  sense,  inherits  the  earth,  and  it  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were  no  other  way  of 
determining  who  is  religious  in  a  given  disputed  case  except 
by  the  possession  of  the  inheritance.  Now  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent events  and  of  mature  history  this  may  be  very  well,  but 
what  of  those  periods  when  history  is  making  ?  Where  is  the 
religious  side  of  our  present  tariff  dispute  ?  Who  are  the  men 
who  know  enough  to  take  charge  of  your  business  or  mine  ? 
Where  is  the  man  who  will  give  up  his  divine  right  to  mis- 
manage his  own  affairs  ?  Still  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Kidd  is  not  so  far  wrong,  perhaps.  If  the  sense  of  the  super- 
human were  more  definitely  accepted  and  appealed  to,  history 
would  be  quicker  in  the  making.  The  proceedings  of  our  early 
congresses,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  diary-keepers  of  the 
time,  were  hardly  less  unsatisfactory  or  conclusive  than  those  of 
to-day,  however. 

Mr.  Kidd's  readers  follow  him  with  qualified  assent  as  far 
as  this.  His  final  step  is  most  unexpected.  From  the  realm  of 
the  scientific  idealist  he  suddenly  turns  to  that  of  the  political 
seer.  He  points  out  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  tropics  as 
one-talent  holders.  They  are  to  be  administered  from  remote 
centers  of  power  and  influence.  Downing  Street  and  the  State 
Department  in  Washington  with  a  few  outstanding  posts  to 
sat  isfy  the  Czar  are  to  divide  amongst  them  honor,  responsibility 
and  the  sweet  task  of  making  the  weak  brethren  happy. 

By  turns  this  strikes  one  as  exquisitely  funny,  absurd  or 
simply  bad  taste.  I  am  reminded  of  a  scene  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  hand  of  power  was  demanded.  The  temper  of  the  re- 
buke  administered,  with  an  implied  definition  of  what  privilege 
could  be  claimed  with  safety,  is  still  in  force  in  the  moral  world. 
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India,  Ireland  and  the  United  States  have  had  various  experi- 
ence of  the  asserted  right  of  a  mother  country  to  rule  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  ruled.  And  it  is  possible  that  that  chapter  of 
history  is  not  closed  yet.  Our  own  duty  in  assuming  the  control 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  perhaps  less  clear  to  those  of  us  who 
have  the  clearest  sense  of  our  own  moral  shortcomings.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  an  ill-bred,  insensitive,  self-satisfied  and 
brutal  character  is  very  likely  to  think  that  it  can  manage 
affairs  better  than  anyone  else,  and  when  once  in  control  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard  to  convince  of  any  faults  in  its  administration. 

Mr.  Kidd's  book  is  full  of  suggestive  and  interesting  com- 
ment. His  point  of  view  varies  from  what  may  generally  be 
called  the  Kantismto  the  one  familiar  tons  in  Walt  Whitman's 
poetry.  Of  course  such  a  writer  is  not  consistent,  however 
strongly  he  may  feel  the  importance  of  consistency.  In  view  of 
his  own  statement,  "a  rational  religion  is  a  scientific  impossi- 
bility, representing  from  the  nature  of  the  case  an  inherent  con- 
tradiction of  terms,"  one  finds  his  criticism  of  Grant  Allen's  char- 
acterization of  religion  as  "grotesque,  fungoid  growth, "  for 
being  unscientific,  open  to  the  same  charge.  This  is  a  clear  case 
of  hurt  feelings.  If  a  rational  religion  is  a  scientific  impossi- 
bility, then  the  higher  and  lower  of  which  Mr.  Kidd  feels  so 
sure,  must  be  indistinguishable  to  the  purely  scientific  observer 
and  the  results,  which  seem  so  obvious  to  Mr.  Kidd,  open  to  ques- 
tion. Under  such  conditions  his  extreme  agitation  about  the  es- 
eem  in  which  his  religion  is  held  and  the  interest  in  its  ceremo- 
nial, as  well  as  the  elaboration  of  the  ceremonial  itself,  if  its  ends 
can  be  accomplished  otherwise,  may  very  fairly  be  expressed 
analogically  as  "grotesque  fungoid  growth." 

Mr.  Kidd  has  gathered  together  a  large  number  of  interesting 
statements.  They  should  be  read,  however,  pen  in  hand  and 
question-mark  in  brain.  With  much  of  what  he  writes  about, 
he  has  evidently  had  no  acquaintance  at  first  hand.  His  dis- 
cussion of  the  Negro  question  in  this  country  is  an  example. 
When  he  tells  us  that  the  privileged  classes  hold  their  place  in 
the  face  of  existing  opposition  because  they  are  doubtful  of 
their  own  position,  his  statement  needs  much  qualification. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter,  as  well  as  the  one  that 
needs  most  caution  before  its  conclusions  are  accepted,  is  the 
ninth,  "  Human  Evolution  is  not  Primarily  Intellectual." 

M.  A.  Jordan. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ART   TO  NATURE 

The  beautiful  is  that  which  appeals  pleasurably  to  the  im- 
agination through  the  senses.  Thus  beauty  reveals  itself  in 
all  the  sensible  world,  so  that  many — nay,  most — men  through 
all  ages  have  felt  no  desire  for  further  aesthetic  satisfaction 
than  may  be  had  without  effort  at  the  hands  of  Nature 
herself.  And  yet,  here  and  there,  in  every  age  is  a  man 
who  is  not  thus  to  be  satisfied  ;  a  man  who  craves  more  than 
the  power  to  appreciate,  who  demands  the  power  to  create, 
beauty ;  not  to  rival — for  he  aims  at  something  higher  than 
mere  reproduction  of  what  he  or  other  men  see  in  their  common- 
place moments — but  to  surpass  the  handiwork  of  this  inadequate 
Nature.  For  the  artist  is  in  some  sense  a  prophet,  and  to  him 
the  countless  forms  of  human  experience  are  but  forms,  ever 
hinting,  suggesting,  yet  never  expressing,  the  Thought  which  is 
and  underlies  all.  To  analyze  and  dissect  these  ever-varying 
forms,  to  establish  their  relations  each  to  each,  these  are  the 
tasks  of  the  scientist,  the  philosopher.  Beyond  these  stands 
the  artist.  His  is  the  supreme  mission — to  embody  in  concrete 
form  the  idea  of  fundamental  harmony  ;  in  the  well-worn  old 
phrase,  to  express  the  universal  in  the  individual.  To  achieve 
this,  then,  this  realization  of  the  eternal  harmony  which  is 
eternal  beauty,  is  the  ultimate  ideal  of  Art.  In  this  all  art  is 
one  ;  it  is  the  soul  of  Nature  translated  into  terms  of  the  Divine 
in  Man. 

But  the  harmony  of  nature  has  at  least  four-fold  manifesta- 
tion ;  harmony  of  form,  of  color,  of  tone,  of  time.  In  no  form 
of  artistic  expression  is  the  field  so  wide.  Architecture  and 
Sculpture  characteristically  deal  with  form,  to  which  Painting 
.elds  color.  Music  has  none  of  these  but  has  time  and  tone. 
Listen  to  Poetry  read  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  in  its  mere  me- 
chanical  form  stripped  of  intellectual  content  this  art  appeals 
only  to  our  sense  of  time,  and  within  greater  limits,  of  tone. 
Tl tese  are  the  Limits  of  sensuous  expression  possible  to  each,  and 
from  tlnsc  must  the  artist  choose.  Of  them  all,  Music  seems  to 
appeal  most  directly  through  the  emotions ;  Poetry,  to  require 
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most  of  the  understanding.  Thus  a  baby  yields  very  early  to 
the  influence  of  melody ;  later,  he  takes  pleasure  in  color  ;  later 
still,  in  form.  But  not  till  the  intelligence  is  well  awakened 
does  he  respond  to  poetry.  In  other  words,  Poetry  least  of  all 
the  arts,  appeals  to  the  imagination  through  the  physical  sense, 
and  most  of  all  demands  an  intellectual  medium.  But  the  order 
of  development  which  we  have  watched  in  the  child  is  of  phys- 
ical, not  of  aesthetic  sense ;  in  the  former  the  order  is  almost 
universally  the  same,  in  the  latter  it  varies  with  each  individual. 
Thus,  one  man  never  progresses  in  musical  perception  beyond 
the  merely  sensuous  pleasure  which  he  manifested  in  the  first 
dawning  of  consciousness.  In  another,  love  of  color  remains 
through  life  with  no  faintest  tendency  toward  an  aesthetic 
taste  for  colors.  A  great  majority  of  men  live  their  lives  through 
without  experiencing  a  single  feeling  of  genuinely  artistic 
appreciation  for  either  architecture  or  sculpture. 

Xations  also,  like  individuals,  differ  infinitely  in  the  relative 
development  of  the  various  aesthetic  perceptions  and  con- 
sequent creations.  Thus,  among  the  Hindus,  while  their  works 
of  Architecture  and  Poetry  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, Sculpture  is  so  primitive  as  to  be  fitly  characterized  as 
barbaric.  Again,  recent  discoveries  indicate  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Homeric  poems  the  arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in 
Greece  were  in  the  crudest  possible  state.  In  Egypt,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  Literature  and  Painting  at  a  low  ebb  when 
Sculpture  and  Architecture  had  reached  a  high  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  system  of  notation  used 
in  those  early  days  (granting  that  one  existed),  we  are  unable 
to  compare  the  progress  which  music  had  made  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  other  arts.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  among  the  early  Hebrews,  at  least,  since  Painting  and 
Sculpture  were  forbidden  by  their  law,  musical  composition 
may  have  attained  to  the  same  perfection  that  is  universally 
ascribed  to  their  poetry,  certainly  the  frequent  references  to 
musical  instruments  in  the  Old  Testament  would  seem  to  bear 
out  this  opinion. 

History  then  gives  us  no  record  of  one  universal  order  of  de- 
velopment from  art  to  art.  It  seems  idle  to  attempt  to  dog- 
matise on  the  matter. 

As  the  mind  of  one  man  differs  from  that  of  another  in  in- 
finite variety  and  complexity,  so  do  they  differ  in  form  of  ex- 
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pression  ;  and  that  form  which,  he  finds  most  satisfactoiy  to 
himself  seems  also  to  each  man  the  final  stage  in  the  progress 
of  all  art ;  all  others  standing  in  a  scale  in  relation  to  it  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  in  them  of  those  elements  which  bring 
them  most  nearly  in  accord  with  his  own  ideal  of  aesthetic  per- 
fection. Allou  Whitfield  Royor. 


"THE  LONG  DAY   THROUGH" 

There's  a  prayer  may  be  breathed  in  the  evening, 

And  forgot  by  the  fall  of  the  dew, 
But  a  song  that's  begun  in  the  morning, 

May  be  sung  all  the  long  day  through. 

But  the  singing  is  all  the  sweeter 
That  is  born  of  a  last  night's  prayer, 

And  the  prayer  will  be  all  the  swifter 
In  which  song  has  had  its  share. 

For  the  prayer  is  the  soul's  "  forgive  me," 
Whose  faith  makes  the  answer  known, 

And  the  song  is  the  glad  "  I  praise  thee," 
Everlasting  around  God's  throne. 

Marion  Hastings  Jones. 


FLORENCE,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

This  now  prosperous  and  energetic  manufacturing  town  was 
in  1812  merely  a  collection  of  seven  houses,  which  had  increased 
in  number  to  twelve  by  1847.  The  earliest  settlers  were  prob- 
ably a  family  of  Warners,  from  whom  the  place  was  at  one 
time  called  "Warner's  District."  The  other  names  by  which 
it  lias  been  known  are  "  The  Community,"  Bensonville,  Green- 
ville, and  lastly  Florence. 

The  Community,  as  it  was  popularly  termed,  was  officially 
the  k' Northampton  Association  of  Education  and  Industry." 
It  was  one   of  those  interesting  experiments  toward  social  im- 
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provement,  which  have  been  made  and  are  now  being  made 
with  greater  or  less  success  in  various  localities  all  over  the 
United  States. 

In  April  1830.  a  number  of  earnest  men  and  women  came 
together  to  unite  their  interests  for  the  sake  of  mutual  im- 
provement. These  people  represented  the  six  Xew  England 
states  and  Xew  York.  Maryland.  Alabama.  England,  Scotland 
and  Germany.  They  included  two  colored  men  and  naturally 
represented  every  kind  of  religious  belief,  no  belief  and  all  the 
notions  of  the  day.  There  were  advocates  of  dress  reform  and 
one  advocate  of  the  old  Continental  style  of  dress  for  men. 
There  were  agitators  for  different  schools  of  medicine.  These 
people  were  drawn  together  in  many  different  ways.  In  one  case 
a  member  had  been  engaged  in  the  printing  business  in  Boston 
at  the  time  when  the  constitution  of  the  Northampton  Associa- 
tion was  being  prepared  for  publication.  He  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  scheme  from  reading  the  proof,  came  to 
Northampton  to  make  inquiries  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Association.  But.  of  whatever  profession  its  members  were 
and  in  whatever  way  brought  together,  the  company  was  from 
the  first  characterized  by  honesty,  industry  and  purity  of  mind. 

The  Association  was  formally  organized  about  1841.  Its  pur- 
pose is  expressed  in  the  constitution  as  follows  : — "  "When  exist- 
ing institutions  are  found  inadequate  to  promote  the  further 
progress  of  society,  it  is  their  duty  who  see  it  to  associate  to- 
gether on  principles  best  calculated  to  fulfil  the  designs  of  God 
in  placing  man  in  this  life." 

The  general  management  of  affairs  was  to  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  stock  company  and  of  an  industrial  association.  Fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  invested  in  real  estate.  About  four 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  including  nearly  all  the  central  part 
of  the  present  Florence,  were  purchased  by  the  company. 

Whatever  sum  of  money  was  realized  after  the  common  ex- 
penses were  paid  was  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  mem- 
bers. One  article  of  the  constitution  read  :  ;*'  The  riches  of  all 
are  equal  without  distinction  of  sex.  color  or  condition,  sect  or 
religion.''  No  one  under  eighteen  was  eligible  to  full  member- 
ship. There  was  to  be  no  extra  charge  for  religious  or  other 
instruction,  medical  attendance  and  the  like.  Every  regular 
member  was  obliged  to  be  engaged  in  some  one  of  the  various 
branches  of  industry  maintained  in  the  community. 
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These  included  agriculture,  horse-shoeing,  commercial  busi- 
ness, lumber,  and,  perhaps  most  extensive  of  any,  the  manu- 
facture of  silk.  The  preparation  and  serving  of  meals  was  also 
a  distinct  branch  of  industry.  A  director  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  each  department.  These  directors  formed  the  board  for 
general  management.  Meetings  were  held  quarterly  at  which 
reports  from  the  various  branches  were  considered. 

The  Community  started  with  twenty  families,  who  were 
afterwards  to  elect  the  other  members.  In  distinction  from 
many  of  the  communities  of  a  like  nature  the  family  life  was 
here  respected  and  family  relations  held  sacred,  the  commu- 
nistic arrangements  causing  no  interference  in  this  respect. 
Those  who  desired  to  occupy  separate  tenements  and  tables 
could  do  so,  but  the  majority  of  them  had  separate  apartments 
in  one  building  and  sat  at  a  common  table,  dividing  the  ex- 
pense and  sharing  the  economy.  This  building  was  the  large 
brick  silk  mill,  which  is  still  standing  and  is  used  to-day  by  the 
Silk  Company.  It  was  at  that  time  partitioned  off  into  apart- 
ments for  the  different  families.  The  large  room  on  the  ground 
floor  was  used  as  a  common  dining-room,  with  which  was  con- 
nected the  common  kitchen.  These  accommodations  were 
found  to  be  rough,  but  pleasant  and  economical.  The  cost  of 
living  in  this  way  was  only  two-thirds  the  cost  in  isolated  fam- 
ilies. The  agricultural  department  centered  at  a  large  farm, 
where  there  was  also  a  table  for  those  whose  work  brought 
them  together  in  that  vicinity.  Some  of  the  members  had 
lodgings  there,  while  still  others  boarded  in  private  families. 
A  graham  table  was  kept  up  at  one  time  at  the  farm,  as  part  of 
the  members  would  not  eat  meat.  The  dishes  were  varied  and 
palatable,  but  one  of  the  members  who  was  not  an  enthusiastic 
"  Grahamite  "  felt  sure  that  he  lost  flesh  from  this  fare. 

In  1835  Samuel  Whitmarsh  had  begun  the  manufacture  of 
silk.  A  canal  had  been  cut  near  Mill  River  and  a  factory  build- 
ing had  been  put  up.  This  building  the  Association  made  use 
of  when  it  bought  the  business  from  Mr.  Whitmarsh.  He  bad 
started  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and  the  silk-worm  in 
connection  with  the  factoiy.  The  meadows  can  now  be  seen 
near  Mill  River  where  about  one  hundred  acres  were  planted 
with  rows  of  mulberry  trees.  Part  of  the  work  of  the  boys  of 
the  Community  was  to  cut  the  young  shoots,  when  they  were 
about  a  foot  above  ground,  lay  them  in  long,  flat  baskets  and 
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place  them  carefully  among  the  worms  in  the  "  cocoonery." 
The  farmer  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  department  had  the 
duty  of  overseeing  the  boys  in  this  work.  But  the  climate  was 
not  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  these  trees.  The  attempt  has 
since  been  given  up  and  at  present  all  the  silk  is  imported  from 
China  ready  for  manufacture.  Various  accidents  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  men  who  introduced  the  mulberry-growing.  At 
one  time  Mr.  Whitmarsh  brought  over  from  Europe  a  quantity 
of  seed  of  a  new  variety.  Finding  no  better  place  in  which  to 
store  it.  the  men  dug  a  great  hole  in  a  bank  near  the  present 
Meadow  street  and  covered  the  seed  there.  The  next  spring 
when  it  was  needed  for  planting  they  discovered  that  the  whole 
quantity  had  rotted,  thus  causing  a  loss  of  six  thousand  dollars. 
Great  excitement  prevailed  over  this  experiment  of  the  mulberry 
cultivation  and  Daniel  Webster  and  others  interested  in  pro- 
tection for  home  industries  came  to  inspect  the  enterprise. 

The  leading  men  of  the  Community  were  Samuel  Hill,  George 
W.  Benson,  from  whom  the  town  took  one  of  its  names,  Cap- 
tain Joseph  Conant.  David  Mack,  and  William  Adams,  a  pro- 
fessor from  Harvard.  The  association  included  many  fine, 
strong-souled,  intellectual  men  and  women.  The  few  survivors 
speak  to-day  of  the  Community  times  as  particularly  happy  be- 
cause of  the  delightful  social  intercourse  which  they  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Adams  had  charge  of  the  educational  department.  One 
of  the  members  described  him  as  a  very  "learned  man, "  but 
one  who  knew  nothing  about  ''common  things"  and  could  not 
have  told  the  difference  "between  a  cart-wheel  and  a  water- 
wheel.'''  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Mack  most  ably  presided  over  the 
departments  of  literature  and  science,  but  had  the  education  of 
the  children  been  left  entirely  to  them,  it  would  probably  have 
lacked  the  department  of  practical  industry,  which  made  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  regular  school  instruction. 

The  pleasures  of  life  were  not  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  the 
earnest  work  of  these  people.  As  often  as  once  in  every  two 
weeks  they  all  met  together.  Sometimes  there  was  a  discussion 
on  some  topic  of  lively  interest  in  which  they  took  part  with 
good-natured  zest.  Sometimes  a  common  "  sing,"  and  then 
again  a  candy-pull.  We  have  a  picture  of  the  "learned"  Pro- 
fessor Adams,  running  around  with  outstretched  hands  be- 
smeared with  candy,  at  a  loss  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  the  sticky 
sweet. 
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They  had  regular  meetings  also,  at  which  criticisms  were 
brought  forward  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  character 
or  habits  of  the  members.  They  had  signed  an  agreement  to 
hear  patiently  all  criticism  on  their  short-comings,  to  receive 
them  in  the  same  spirit  of  brotherly  love  in  which  they  were 
given,  and  to  improve  as  far  as  they  were  able  any  weak  places 
thus  pointed  out.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  these  criticisms 
were  often  too  much  for  the  spirits  of  the  members  and  that 
hard  feelings  inevitably  ensued.  However,  as  the  members 
grew  to  know  each  other  better  they  drew  closer  together  and 
gained  material  aid  from  one  another. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  this  condition  of  things  could  not  have 
continued  longer,  but  financial  embarrassment  finally  compelled 
the  members  to  dissolve  the  Association,  sell  the  property,  pay 
its  debts  and  go  his  or  her  separate  way.  This  occurred 
in  1846,  a  little  more  than  four  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  Community.  Some  of  the  members  had  become  dissatis- 
fied and  had  withdrawn  their  money,  so  lessening  the  capital. 
As  one  of  the  survivors  has  forcibly  expressed  it,  "Some  of 
them  joined  because  they  thought  it  was  a  pretty  notion,  but  it 
was  soon  played  out,  they  grew  sick  of  it,  got  into  a  stew,  and 
down  she  went/' 

The  Community  was  in  reality  more  than  a  pretty  notion.  It 
gave  every  man  and  woman  of  the  two  hundred  and  eight,  en- 
gaged in  it  at  one  time  or  another,  an  idea  of  his  or  her  individ- 
uality such  as  had  never  before  been  felt.  Those  who  were  devot- 
ed to  the  Community  worked  for  it  long  after  they  had  ceased  to 
be  benefited  by  it  financially.  As  an  example,  one  woman  worked 
twelve  hours  a  day  for  a  year  and  a  half,  receiving  in  return,  be- 
sides her  board,  nothing  during  all  that  time  except  one  calico 
dress  costing  a  dollar  and  one  pair  of  eighty  cent  slippers.  She 
knew  that  the  Association  was  in  debt  and  made  no  remon- 
strance. 

After  the  final  dissolution  the  members  were  very  much  scat- 
tered, only  a  few  remaining  and  settling  in  Florence.  Thus 
the  organization  died,  but  its  influence  did  not.  It  has  been 
felt  ever  since  and  shows  itself  to-day  in  the  energy  and  in- 
dividuality of  the  people  of  Florence. 

The  prosperous  town  which  has  grown  up  on  these  founda- 
tions owes  much  to  Samuel  Hill  and  A.  T.  Lilly.  Mr.  Hill 
came  in  with  his  business  capacity  after  the  wreck  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation,  took  the  silk  mill   and   made  it  very  successful.     The 
company  is  at  present  known  as  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Company. 

All  through  Florence  we  see  evidences  of  the  wealth  and  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Lilly.  The  large  building  now  de- 
voted to  school  purposes  stands  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Hill,  while 
Lilly  Library  is  Mr.  Lilly's  contribution.  Cosmian  Hall  is  the 
joint  gift  of  the  two.  Early  in  the  seventies  Mr.  Hill  became 
interested  in  kindergartening.  He  started  a  kindergarten  in  a 
room  in  his  own  house.  This  was  soon  out-grown  and  Mr.  Hill 
built  the  pleasant  wooden  building,  with  its  many  sunny  win- 
dows full  of  flowering  plants,  which  now  stands  on  Pine  Street. 
Even  this  is  too  small  for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  children,  and  a  branch  has  been  opened  in  the  lower  story 
of  Lilly  Library. 

Mill  River  flowing  through  the  town  affords  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  water-power,  of  which  various  manufacturing  con- 
cerns are  taking  advantage.  These  industries  are  all  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition. 

We  have  said  that  the  influence  of  the  Community  is  felt  to- 
day in  Florence.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Free  Congrega- 
tional society,  which  was  inspired  to  a  large  degree  by  the  free 
ideas  of  the  early  Community.  In  the  anti-slavery  days  there 
were  in  this  locality  some  strong  anti-slavery  men.  The  old 
church  frowned  on  these  men  and  would  not  countenance 
speakers  like  William  Lloyd  Garrison  whom  the  people  wished 
to  hear.  They  therefore  held  meetings  under  some  old  pine 
trees.  There  many  famous  speakers  came.  In  1863  a  meeting 
was  called  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  founding  an  inde- 
pendent church  society.  The  result  was  the ''Free  Congrega- 
tional Society,"  which  stood  for  ''free  thought  and  free  speech." 
Charles  Burleigh  was  the  first  pastor.  For  a  long  time  it  was  a 
secular  institution.  It  held  meetings  on  Sunday  and  discussed 
all  ethical  and  moral  questions.  The  principle  was  carried  so 
far  that  a  speaker  had  the  right  to  say  anything  he  chose  what- 
soever, and  any  of  his  hearers  had  the  right  to  contradict  him. 
This  society  has  moved  in  later  times  for  taking  on  more  re- 
ligious sentiment  and  is  now  like  a  liberal  Unitarian  Church. 
The  result  of  its  existence  is  to  liberalize  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  citizens  and  to  develop  a  good  broad  catholicity  between 
the  four  different  societies  now  existing  in  Florence,  the  Cath- 
olic, Calvinist,  Methodist  and  Congregational.     Cosmian  Hall, 
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the  home  of  t  ho  Free  Congregational  Society,  was  erected  in 
L863.  Od  a  marble  plate  over  the  main  doorway  are  inscribed 
these  words,  which  stand  for  the  spirit  of  freedom  first  intro- 
duced by  the  "  Community  "  : — 

"  We  set  up  no  theological  condition  of  membership  and 
neither  demand  nor  expect  uniformity  of  doctrinal  belief,  ask- 
ing only  unity  of  purpose  to  seek  and  accept  the  right  and  true. 
We  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race  and  the  equal- 
ity of  human  rights  ;  we  make  do  distinction  as  to  the  condi- 
tions and  rights  of  membership  in  the  society  on  account  of  sex 
or  color  or  nationality."  Anne  Ide  Barrows. 
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Barbara  Rogers  was  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  bigoted 
of  Seventh  Day  Baptists.  All  the  Jordan  people  were  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  and  they  were  all  bigoted,  and  while  I  was  there  I 
was  bigoted  too.  It  was  in  the  atmosphere.  That  I  was  not  of 
their  belief  never  entered  their  heads,  for  I  partook  of  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  bread  and  butter  in  the  house  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  Deacon  and  every  Sabbath  dutifully  went  to  the  little 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  meeting-house.  I  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  state  my  position  in  the  presence  of  the  Deacon's 
daughter  Barbara. 

The  Deacon  was  a  fiery  man,  whose  great  grandfather  had 
been  whipped  around  town  for  worshiping  in  his  own  way,  and 
whose  grandmother  had  been  chained  and  almost  starved.  He 
had  been  nurtured  as  a  child  on  these  tales  of  early  persecutions 
and  his  hot  blood  revolted.  He  worshiped  after  the  manner 
of  his  ancestors  and  scorned  that  lost  and  fallen  tribe  who  were 
not  Seventh  Day  Baptists.  Every  morning  before  breakfast 
the  family  gathered  for  prayers.  Mrs.  Rogers  donned  a  clean 
white  apron  and  the  Deacon  put  on  his  coat.  He  refused  to 
read  the  Bible  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  Barbara  usually  sat  on  the 
hair-cloth  sofa  in  a  dark  corner,  whence  her  face  gleamed  ont 
Like  a  .Madonna's.  It  was  the  Deacon's  custom  to  pause  at  the 
end  of  his  prayer  and  then,  in  a  bitter,  fiery  way  to  utter  a 
single  denunciation  of  other  denominations.  The  pause  was  of 
a  peculiar    vibrant   solemnity  and    when   it   was  broken  by  the 
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sonorous,  passionate  tones,  his  voice  seemed  like  the  voice  of  a 
martyr,  crying  against  persecution.  The  first  morning  I  felt 
the  Deacon's  searching  eyes  upon  me.  as  he  proclaimed  in  the 
prophetic  language  which  he  was  wont  to  employ  : 

"The  Devil  soweth  seeds  of  corruption  and  what  springeth 
up  ?  Congregationalists  and  Methodists  and  Episcopalians  and 
Catholics.  But  the  whirlwind  of  the  Lord  coinetli  and  scatter- 
eth  them  like  chaff." 

The  Deacon  had  the  qualities  of  a  Revivalist. 

Barbara  whitened  and  I  burned  with  the  guilt  of  being  an 
Episcopalian. 

Later  in  the  day  I  ventured  a  mild  expostulation.  Barbara 
was  churning,  her  stately  form  was  full  of  vitality  and  her 
round  white  arm  moved  vigorously.  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  anything  so  beautiful  as  her  flushed,  gay  face  and  the 
curves  of  her  dark  head. 

"Barbara,"  I  said  insinuatingly,  "don/t  you  think  that  pos- 
sibly— well — that  your  father  is  perhaps  just  a  little  over-strong 
in  his  opinions  ?  I  know  some  very  good  people  who  are  not 
Seventh  Day  Baptists." 

Barbara  stopped  churning  and  her  face  blazed  with  indigna- 
tion . 

"You  dare,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  dare?  What  saith  the 
Lord  ?" 

No  matter  how  secure  in  his  own  beliefs  one  might  be,  there 
was  that  in  Barbara  which  humiliated  one,  if  his  opinions  were 
not  hers. 

Her  flush  subsided  and  she  resumed  her  churning. 

"  But  you  are  a  mere  child,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  extenuation. 

I  was  content  to  be  a  child  with  Barbara.  There  was  a  full 
graciousness  of  maturity  about  her,  an  abundant  womanliness. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  that,  in  spite  of  her  womanli- 
ness, she  herself  was  far  simpler  than  a  child.  She  had  never 
been  beyond  the  little  Jordan  parish,  she  had  conversed  with 
few  who  were  not  Seventh  Day  Baptists  and  she  had  been  nur- 
tured in  intense  hostility  to  other  denominations. 

Jordan  was  a  seaport  town  and  the  naturally  rugged  char- 
acter of  its  New  England  inhabitants  was  intensified  by  its 
association  with  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  were  all  named 
Rogers,  Lester  and  Barton  and  they  were  all  sailors  and  Seventh 
Day  Baptists.     Of  a  Sabbath  morning  when  I  sat  in  the  Dea- 
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con's  pew  beside  my  beautiful  Barbara,  I  thought  of  the  wor- 
shipers in  the  little  church  and  of  how  there  was  scarcely  one 
who  had  not  his  dead  in  the  sea  that  lay  fair  and  blue  outside 
the  door.  Cap'n  Rogers,  the  dear  old  red-faced  tar,  uncle  to 
everybody  in  the  village,  had  succeeded  in  buttoning  his  portly 
stomach  into  a  long,  bright  blue  coat  and  sat  the  picture  of 
beaming  placidity  by  his  little  shadow  of  a  wife.  Very  beam- 
ing and  placid  the  good  old  captain  looked,  but  I  thought  of  the 
brave  son  who  was  drowned  in  saving  the  life  of  a  child.  And 
when  Emmie  Lester,  her  white  face  lifted  as  if  to  meet  a  multi- 
tude of  angels  and  a  look  of  more  than  intelligence  in  her  va- 
cant brown  eyes,  sang  "  In  the  Sweet  Bye-and-Bye,"  I  thought  of 
the  lover  who  had  gone  down  before  her  eyes  as  he  was  return- 
ing from  a  four  years'  cruise. 

Everybody  was  brave  in  Jordan,  everybody  had  done  some- 
thing heroic.  I  felt  a  little  afraid  of  the  unreasoning  heroism 
and  tucked  a  little  prayer  into  the  minister's  long  one,  that  my 
beautiful  Barbara  might  have  her  lover  safe.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  Barbara  had  a  lover,  When  of  a  Sabbat h  morn- 
ing the  girls  dallied  on  the  meeting-house  steps,  waiting  for  the 
young  men  to  dart  forward  with  an  eager  "  May  I  see  you 
home  ?"  I  used  to  watch  for  some  handsome  sailor  lad  to  join 
Barbara.  But  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  the  other  young  people 
stepped  gayly  away  in  groups  of  two  and  four  and  Barbara  was 
left  alone  with  a  little  droop  in  her  majestic  figure.  She  was 
only  a  girl,  after  all,  and  she  had  her  feelings,  too. 

One  Sabbath  morning  Barbara  and  I  were  walking  home  to- 
gether. The  road  lay  between  woods,  but  an  occasional  turn 
Hashed  before  us  fields  of  dazzling  sea.  The  sweet  clot  lira  was 
in  bloom  and  Barbara  had  fastened  a  great  bunch  at  her  waist. 
It  was  almost  smotheringly  fragrant.  Too  fragrani  for  anyone 
else  but  Barbara  could  bear  richness  of  any  sort.  Iliad  picked 
her  a  bunch  of  cardinal  flowers  and  tried  to  put  some  in  her 
black    hair,  but    she   said,  almost    irritably,  thai    she   was   not  in 

the  mood  for  bright  flowers  that  day  and  we  walked  home 
somewhat  soberly. 

"  I  m  going  to  ask  you  a  question,"  Barbara  said,  with  a  keen 
glance,  "and  1  want  you  to  be  quite  truthful  when  you  answer 
it." 

s'Ye8,  of  course."  I  said,  with  sonic  uneasiness,  for  Barbara 
could  ask  the   most    penetrating    questions  without    being   rude. 
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There  was  that  about  her  which  repelled  the  slightest  evasion. 
She  possessed  a  sovereign  simplicity  and  truthfulnes  which  de- 
manded and  received  corresponding  truthfulness  from  every- 
body else.  The  village  regarded  this  characteristic  with  super- 
stition. There  was  in  the  neighborhood  a  man  who  was  neither 
a  Rogers,  a  Lester  or  a  Barton.  His  name  was  Emil  and  he 
was  dark  and  foreign-looking  and  had  come  from  nobody  knew 
where.  He  was  a  notorious  liar  and  fibbing  was  his  dear  de- 
light. He  liked  to  tell  yarns  to  make  people  open  their  eyes, 
and  even  in  the  most  insignificant  matters  prevaricated  from 
sheer  delight  in  prevarication.  He  found  an  artistic  pleasure 
in  lying  and  regarded  his  falsehoods  as  interesting  pieces  of  in- 
tellectual mechanism.  He  realized  his  infirmity  and  deplored  it 
artlessly. 

"  Lor',"  he  said  to  the  minister  with  a  sheepish  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  "you  mus'n't  believe  me.  I  jest  hev  to  lie,"  and  then  he 
went  away  and  yarned  some  more. 

While  I  was  in  Jordan  this  accomplished  fibber  was  accused 
of  depredations  on  certain  chicken-yards.  He  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Deacon  and  wouldn't  confess.  He  was  brought  before 
the  minister  and  wouldn't  confess.  As  a  last  resort  he  was 
brought  before  Barbara  at  which  time  he  confessed.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  there  should  be  an  explanation  of  this  de- 
parture from  custom  and  I  heard  him  relating  the  story  to 
Cap'n  Rogers. 

"You  see,"  he  said  apologetically,  "  I  don't  find  no  trouble  in 
lyin'.  I  can't  talk  without  I  roll  my  tongue  and  I  can't  roll  my 
tongue  without'  comin'  on  a  lie.  But  when  that  'ere  Deacon's 
darter  looked  at  me  with  them  eyes  of  hers  and  when  I  began 
to  roll  my  tongue,  I  declare  if  I  didn't  feel  a  hand  right  on  my 
mouth,  and  every  time  I  rolled  my  tongue  there  was  that  hand. 
And  I  thought  to  myself,  I  thought;  '  Oh  Lord,  be  I  goin'  to  be 
struck  dumb?'  And  I  said,  'Oh  Lord,  I  won't  lie  now,  sure,' 
and  then  I  spoke,  and  I  declare  if  I  didn't  tell  the  truth!  I've 
heard  folks  tell  of  chokin'  on  lies,"  he  concluded  guilelessly, 
"but  I  tell  you,  there's  nothun'  like  truth  for  chokin'." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  Barbara." 

Barbara  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me  and  said  with  a  vibration  of 
intensity  in  her  voice, 

"  If  you  loved  a  man  who  wasn't  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  and 
if  he  loved  you,  would  you  have  anything  to  do  with  him  ?  " 
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She  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly  and  having  given  me  a  swift 
look  to  assure  herself  of  my  veracity,  turned  away  her  eyes  and 
walked  on  in  silence.  It  was  imr30ssible  to  restrain  a  momentary 
smile,  I  felt  so  safe  in  the  Episcopal  fold.  But  I  thought  of 
how  the  young  people  fluttered  away  that  morning  and  left  her 
alone  and  my  heart  rose  up  in  arms  as  I  guessed  her  secret.  I 
dared  not  let  her  see  that  I  had  guessed  what  she  had  not  cared 
to  tell,  and  so  said  cautiously, 

"Barbara,  if  a  woman  loved  a  man  and  if  he  were  good,  I 
think  it  would  be  wicked  to  let  a  mere  matter  of  creed  stand 
between  two  loves." 

Barbara  said  nothing  but  walked  rapidly  on.  When  she 
spoke  again  she  asked  me  if  I  liked  buttermilk.  Neither  of  us 
mentioned  the  matter  for  several  days.  One  afternoon  we  were 
out  rowing.  Barbara's  sleeves  were  rolled  up,  her  throat  was 
exposed  to  the  air,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  exercise  and  the 
wind  tossed  her  hair  in  little  wisps  of  curls. 

"They  say,"  said  Barbara  suddenly,  a  wistful  look  creeping 
into  her  eyes,  "that  true  love  doesn't  stop  for  a  stone- wall." 

I  could  not  bear  that  look  of  suffering.  "Barbara,"  I  said, 
"  if  you  loved  a  man  and  if  he  were  good,  would  you  have  him 
in  spite  of  everything  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Barbara  hastily,  "but  people  who  are  not  Sev- 
enth Day  Baptists  are  not  good." 

She  had  let  out  her  secret  then  and  I  think  she  felt  it,  for  she 
looked  indignant.  Barbara  thought  her  friends  perfection  and 
I  ventured  to  presume  upon  our  friendship. 

"  Barbara,"  I  said,  "  do  you  believe  that  I  am  good  ?" 

She  stopped  rowing  for  a  moment  and  flashed  out  her  dear, 
kind  smile. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  do  believe  that  you  are  good." 

Then  cautiously  and  as  well  as  I  could  I  explained  that  I  was 
not  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist.  At  first  she  was  angry.  I  never  saw 
such  a  blaze  of  wrath  on  any  face.  She  hurled  invectives  at  me, 
at  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  all  sinners  not  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
t  Lsts,  and  then  she  dropped  both  her  oars  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  and  put  her  beautiful  head  in  my  la])  and  cried. 

For  several  days  I  waited  in  suspense.  At  last  there  was  a 
look  of  peculiar  peacefulness  on  her  face  and  1  knew  that  Bar- 
bara's decision  was  made  One  morning  just  before  prayers, 
Barbara  arose  and.  addressing  her  father,  said  simply, 
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"  I  have  sent  word  to  Richard  Hart  that  I  will  be  his  wife." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The  veins  on  Deacon 
Rogers's  forehead  swelled  purple.  He  was  battling  with  a 
great  rage.  Then  he  placed  the  ponderous  Bible  on  his  knees 
and  read.  Never  before  did  I  hear  the  lament  for  Absalom 
read  as  he  read  it  then. 

"  Oh  Absalom,  my  son  Absalom,"  he  groaned.  "  Oh  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son!" 

Mrs.  Rogers  hid  her  face  in  her  clean  apron.  Barbara  sat 
unmoved  in  her  dark  corner  and  her  white  face  shone  like 
carved  marble.  At  the  end  of  the  prayer  came  the  customary 
pause.  Several  minutes  passed.  The  silence  was  painful. 
Then  Deacon  Rogers  spoke  and  his  voice  never  flinched. 

"Wickedness  and  abomination  are  theirs.  In  corruption 
were  they  born,  in  corruption  shall  they  end,  and  for  their  cor- 
ruption shall  they  be  cast  into  the  fire." 

After  this  Barbara's  manner  was  touched  with  defiance. 
Finding  that  she  had  never  talked  with  him  on  the  subject, 
I  tried  to  suggest  that  Richard  might  perhaps  become  a  Seventh 
Day  Baptist.  But  she  took  it  for  granted  that  his  belief  was  as 
strong  as  hers. 

"I  will  make  a  sacrifice,"  she  said  proudly,  "but  I  will  not 
ask  one." 

Richard  came  to  the  house  a  good  deal  after  this  and  brought 
her  bunches  of  sweet  clethra,  which  she  said  was  his  favorite 
flower.  Deacon  Rogers  offered  no  objections,  but  his  face  was 
stern  and  his  hair  grew  gray  before  our  eyes.  Barbara  used  to 
look  at  him  half  guiltily.  One  night  she  put  her  arms  around 
his  neck. 

"  Dear  father,"  she  said. 

"Dear  daughter,"  he  answered.  But  beyond  that  neither  re- 
lented. 

Richard  had  brought  around  his  sail-boat  to  take  a  party  of 
young  people  for  a  moonlight  sail.  We  piled  gayly  in  and  fol- 
lowed the  white  path  out  into  the  sound.  I  had  been  on  sailing- 
parties  before,  merry  sailing-parties,  where  they  laughed  and 
joked  and  sang  college  songs.  But  these  young  people  were  in- 
tense even  in  their  fun.  They  sang  hymns  and  their  voices 
rose  sweet  and  mild  into  the  night. 

"  We  will  meet  beyond  the  river  by  and  by,  by  and  by, 
We  will  meet  beyond  the  river  by  and  by." 
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Barbara  wenl  forward  and  crouched  by  the  mast  and  I  could 
hear  her  powerful,  sweet  tones  soaring  above  the  rest.  There 
was  a  strain  of  pathos  in  them. 

"  ( )ver  Jordan."  she  Bang,  "  over  Jordan. 
In  the  fields  bo  white  and  fair. 
We  will  meet  our  loved  ones  there. 
<  >y.t  Jordan,  over  Jordan." 

And  all  the  way  home  over  that  moon-path  they  sang  hymns 
from  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  hymnal. 

Storms  come  quickly  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  By  the  time 
we  reached  the  wharf  there  was  a  surf  and  the  girls'  dresses 
were  drenched.  We  steamed  off  before  the  Deacon's  fire  and 
ate  apples.  At  ten  o'clock  we  all  went  to  the  beach  to  see  the 
surf.  It  was  thundering  magnificently  over  the  rocks  and  the 
foam  was  livid  with  green  lightning  from  the  west.  There  was 
a  cry  for  help.  Looking  through  the  dark  we  saw  a  cat-boat 
tossing  helplessly  and  in  it  a  solitary  figure.  There  was  a  flash 
of  lightning,  a  gust  of  wind  and  in  a  moment  the  boat  capsized, 
and  another  flash  showed  the  white  face  of  a  man  rising  for  an 
instant  on  the  wave.  Richard  Hart  rushed  into  the  waves.  It 
was  his  turn  to  be  heroic,  poor  lad. 

Barbara  stood  on  a  jut  of  rock,  her  black  garments  lashed  by 
the  wind  and  her  white  face  gleaming  out  appealingly.  Deacon 
Rogers  came  hurrying  from  his  cottage  and  at  his  approach  a 
wave  of  superstition  swept  across  the  crowd.  They  looked  at 
Barbara. 

"It  is  a  judgment,"  they  whispered.  Barbara  heard,  and 
above  tin*  storm  her  voice  rang  wildly  out. 

''Oh  Lord,  bring  Richard  back  and  I'll  give  him  up  forever." 

Tin;  Lightning  played  around  her  Like  green  water.  The  wind 
buffeted  her  black,  slender  form  and  drove  her  hair  about  her 
in  a  dark  mass.      It  was  a  terrible  Call  to  send  after  a  man  who 

was  doing  his  besl  and  I  think  Richard  heard,  for  as  his  head 

r08€  "ii  the  Cresl  Of  a  Wave  his  white  face  looked  back. 

"Oh  Lord,"  rose  Barbara's  voice,  high  and  sweet,  "bring 
Richard  back  and  I'll  give  him  up  forever." 

The  lines  about  her  mouth  were  pathetic  and  strained  and 
when  at  last  Richard  staggered  up  the  bank,  bearing  a  limp 
burden  in  his  arms,  Barbara  gave  him  one  look  and  lied.  The 
poor  fellow  stood  there  dejectedly,  trying  to  wring  out  his 
clothes  and  sheepishly  avoiding  praise. 
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He  followed  us  up  to  the  house,  but  refused  in  a  contemptu- 
ous masculine  way  to  change  his  clothes.  So  he  dried  off  be- 
fore the  kitchen  fire  and  I  sat  there  too  and  talked  long  after 
the  Deacon  had  gone  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  Barbara  looked  white  and  set.  The  Dea- 
con looked  uneasy. 

"It  will  all  come  right,  Barbara,"  I  said,  but  she  jerked  her- 
self impatiently  away  and  ran  into  the  garden.  When  she 
came  in  her  face  was  jubilant  and  she  put  her  arms  around  me 
and  said  joyfully, 

"  Richard  is  coming  into  the  fold." 

"Barbara,"  I  whispered  jokingly,  "true  love  doesn't  stop  for 
a  stone-wall,"  and  Barbara  laughed  in  her  dear,  glad  way. 

I  could  not  stay  to  the  wedding,  for  summer  was  going  fast, 
so  one  day  I  left  dear,  little,  bigoted  Jordan  and  Richard  and 
Barbara  saw  me  off. 

As  the  train  sped  away  and  I  looked  back  for  a  last  glimpse, 
I  could  not  meet  Barbara's  eyes,  for  they  were  turned  on 
Richard.  Anna  H.  Branch. 


A   QUESTION 

Now  the  autumn  leaves  are  flitting, 

Twisting,  flying,  this  way,  that — 

Ever  curling,  whirling,  twirling, 

Now  advancing,  now  receding — never  still. 

While  I  watch  them  comes  a  question, 
Softly  first,  then  loud  and  clear — 
Are  we  then  mere  leaves  of  autumn 
Always  restless,  baffled,  striving — never  still? 

Elsie  Seelye  Pratt. 
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It  was  ten  o'clock  on  a  warm  July  morning.  A  horse  and 
buggy  stood  before  Jane  Hutchins's  front  gate.  The  cloud  of 
dust  which  its  wheels  had  raised  was  settling  down  on  the 
straggling  bushes  along  the  narrow  country  road.  Between 
the  slats  of  the  closed  blinds  in  the  house  across  the  road  an  in- 
quisitive face  peered  out. 
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"I  knowed  I  heard  wheels,"  Ann  Tompkins  muttered. 
"  Whatever's  anyone  a-calling  at  this  time  o'  day  fur,  I'd  like 
ter  know.  An'  Sat'day  too.  I  know  Jane  ain't  got  her  bakin' 
done  up  yet.  She  al'ays  was  such  a  poke,  Jane  was.  My,  but 
I  guess  he's  a  swell.  I  never  seed  anyone  dressed  like  that  be- 
fore," as  the  figure  waiting  on  the  little  porch  turned  slightly 
towards  her.  At  that  minute  the  door  opened  a  few  inches  and 
a  woman's  head  was  thrust  out. 

"Law,  don't  she  look  flustered,  though!  Got  her  cake  jest 
about  ready  to  come  out  the  oven  most  likely.  People  ain't  no 
business  ter  come  ter  the  front  door  mornin's.  It's  jest  like 
men  folks  anyway,  they  never  think  thet  women've  got  any- 
thing to  do,  leavin'  out  waitin'  on  them.  Law  me,  if  she  ain't 
gone  an'  let  him  in!  Well,  I'd  a  thought  she'd  be  ashamed  with 
her  kitchen  apron  on  an'  her  face  that  red  from  the  stove.  It 
do  beat  all  what  spectacles  old  maids  ken  make  o'  themselves." 

She  stood  at  the  window  a  little  longer,  but  the  tightly-closed 
door  and  window  shutters  looked  expressionless  and  uncom- 
municative and  if  the  little  bay  mare  before  the  gate  had  any 
secrets  to  tell,  she  confided  them  to  the  battered  old  hitching- 
post  which  she  was  contentedly  nibbling,  satisfied  that  they 
would  find  a  safe  repository  there. 

"  What  on  airth  kin  he  want  ?  "  Ann  was  saying  to  herself  as 
she  went  back  to  the  kitchen.  "If  Jane  lied  a  pretty  darter 
now,  like  my  Susie,  he  might  be  arter  a  look  at  her.  Men  do 
like  a  pretty  face.  But  what  a  han'some  young  feller  like  him's 
a  doin'  along  o'  Jane  Hutchins  beats  me  I'm  free  ter  say." 

"  Ma,  kin  I  hev  a  cooky  ?"  came  a  child's  voice  from  the  open 
doorway. 

"  No,  yer  can't,  an'  you  jest  git  out  o'  my  way  an'  don't 
bother  me — goodness  knows  I  bin  hindered  enough  this  mornin', 
shan't  get  my  work  done  up  till  noon  this  rate."  But  long  be- 
fore her  sentence  was  finished  the  figure  had  vanished.  "  Ma's 
mad  "bout  sun' thin' an'  we  can'1  hev  no  cookies,  what  let's  do  ?" 
the  child's  voice  was  saving  to  some  one  in  the  garden,  but  Ann 
did  not  hear  it. 

"I'd  jest  like  to  know  where  1)*'  come  Prom,  anyway,"  she 
was  muttering  to  herself.  "Tain't  often  one  sees  a  stranger  up 
here  an' he's  as  pretty  lookin'  a  gentleman  as  I've  seen  in  a 
moiii  h  o'  Sundays." 

Athalf-pasl  three  thai   afternoon   Ann  was  comfortably  seat- 
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ed  in  a  rocker  in  Jane  Hutchins's  little  sitting-room.  Her  chair 
kept  time  with  her  knitting-needles  as  she  rocked  briskly  back 
and  forth. 

"Yes,"  she  was  saying,  "it's  a  sight  o'  work  to  hev  to  knit 
stockin's  fur  so  many.  I  don't  git  no  time  to  make  calls  where 
I  can't  take  my  knittin' — nor  to  hev  none  neither.  Now  it's 
dif'rent  with  you,  o'  course.  Why  I  ain't  no  doubt  you  could 
hev  all  yer  wanted  to  ?  "  looking  up  sharply  at  the  serene  face 
opposite  her.  Jane  nodded  gently  and  Ann  went  on  as  if  an 
idea  had  suddenly  struck  her.  "  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  yer 
had  one  this  mornin',  didn't  yer  ?  I  was  a  fixin'  the  shutters  in 
the  best  parlor,— the  sun  do  git  in  an'  fade  the  new  carpet  so 
that  I  hev  ter  fix  'em  about  every  mornin'  this  weather — an  I 
see  a  man  at  your  door  an'  sez  I  ter  myself,  '  Won't  Jane  be  jest 
mad'n  a  hatter,'  sez  I.  '  Th'  idea  of  his  pesterin'  of  her  a-comin' 
to  ther  front  door.  Nothin'  but  a  pesky  book-agent,  most  likely,' 
sez  I." 

A  little  red  spot  rose  in  each  of  Jane's  faded  cheeks.  u  He 
warn't  no  book-agent,  Ann  Tompkins,"  she  said  with  dignity, 
"an'  you'd  ought  ter  hev  known  better'n  that." 

"  Law  me,  I  didn't  stop  ter  take  a  good  look  at  him,"  replied 
Ann  unblushingly,  "  I  jest  thinks  ter  myself  that  it  couldn't  be 
nobody  else  that  time  in  the  mornin'.  A  friend  o'  yourn  ?  "  in- 
sinuatingly. 

"No— no — I  never  seed  him  before,  leastways — "  stammered 
Jane.  Then  she  drew  herself  up.  "  He's  a  artist,"  she  said  im- 
pressively. 

"  Them  artists're  a  bad  lot,"  replied  Ann  dubiously. 

"You  don't  know  nothin' about  it,"  answered  Jane  in  a  su- 
perior tone.  "He's  makin'  picters  for  a  book,  '  illustrating'  he 
calls  it.  He  showed  me  a  whole  lot  on  'em  an'  they  was  the 
prettiest  things  ever  I  saw." 

"  What's  he  doin'  with  'em  here,  didn't  want  ter  sell  'em,  did 
he  ?  "  demanded  Ann. 

"Sell  'em,"  contemptuously,  "well  I  guess  't ain't  likely, 
when  he'll  git  I  don't  know  how  many  hundred  dollars  when 
they're  all  done  in  a  book." 

"Hundreds  o'  dollars!  that's  a  likely  story.  I  may  be  a  big 
fool,  but  I  ain't  a  big  enough  one  ter  b'lieve  that,  Jane  Hutchins." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  b'lieve  it,  if  yer  don't  want  ter,"  said  Jane 
with  some  spirit,  "  but  it's  every  word  true,  just  the  same." 
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"  Did  he  jest  ;r  that  ?    What  did  he  want,  if 

he  didn 

woman  in  the  straight-back  herself 

up  and  the  bright,  dark  eyes  met  the  faded 

"He  wants  ter  put  me  into  one  o*  his  pie:-,  ra      si         plied  de- 

Ann  -         rk  dropped  into  her  lap  and  one  knitting-needle 
on  to  the  floor  unheeded,  as  she  gazed  blankly  in- 
to the  re  her.     "Well,  ef  that  don't  beat  all !  *' 
.uined. 
■*  I  don't  think  yon're  very  perlitr.     sai  I  Jane  in  an  injured 
"  I  ain't  qnite  a  hundred.  Ann  Tompkins,  an*  I  don 
nothin*  so  ridieerlous  in  his  a-wantin"  to  draw  my  pie: 
"•  I  didn't  mean  no  disres  said  Ann  soothingly.   "  E 
rs                 :mg  and  spry  yon  be  an" 
:.  bnt  it  gits  me  how  a  voting  feller  like  that  eome  to 
drawin'  pi       ra  . "  old  ma:  is.     Like  as  not  yon  think  it's  kinder 
qneer  yonrself .  don't  yon.  n ;  w  ?  "     But   Jane   made   no   reply. 
Ann  though:            -  time  I     shange  :he  subject. 

"I  declare,  I 'most  forgot  what  I  come  fur."  she  exclaimed 

"My  SosJ        7s  as  how  your  ginger  cookies  beat  any 

she  -   -:  see.     Would  it  be  askin*  too  much  now  -     _  -  yerto 

:pe  for  *em  I 

The  next  morning  by  the  time  church  was  over  the  whole 

_     _   :ion  knew  that  an  artist  had  come  from  Greenville  on 

ICse  Hutch  ins  and  that  he  was  going  to  draw  a 

picture  of  her.     Gre   I  iraa  the  amazement  in  the  little  village 

and  many  moth  en  1  Ann  Tompfc  ith  a  look  at 

)wn  blooming  daughters,  that   they  didn't   see  what  he 

rd  of  a  picture  of  an  old  maid  like  Miss  Hutchins. 

.7  afternoon  the  buggy  and  the  little  bay  mare 
stood  again  before  Jane  Hutchins's  front  gate.  The  artist  had 
come  to  make  h>  n  the  way  Ann  Tompkins  was 

rocking  fur  in  the  kitchen  rock 

-    her  cap  fairly  bristled  with  lace  and  rib- 
[  g  t'a  about  time  for  me  to  be      _ 

La  of  the  b  she  was 

smoothing  out.     "My  heart's   palpita*  I  feel  most  like 

up.    But  I  ain't    -_  r  all  this  trouble, 

I  g  ocrastinate  no  1ol_  -        got  up  from 

the  rocker  and  went  out  the  door  and  through  the  little 
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garden  to  the  street.  There  she  stopped  to  gather  her  skirts  up 
carefully  ont  of  the  dust  before  she  crossed  the  narrow  road. 
She  went  boldly  through  Jane's  yard  to  the  back-door,  meaning 
to  rest  there  a  minute  and  get  up  courage  for  her  final  step. 
She  thought  that  of  course  Jane  would  entertain  such  fine 
company  in  the  best  parlor.  But  there  she  was  sitting  in  the 
sunlight  that  streamed  in  the  kitchen  door  and  opposite  her 
was  the  artist,  talking  to  her  and  working  at  the  same  time. 

"  Why,  there's  Ann  Tompkins/'  cried  Jane.  "  Come  right  in, 
Ann.     This  here's  Mr.  Carter,  the  artist  as  I  was  telli- 
about.     He's  been  a  drawin'  my  picter. 

Some  time  later,  when  Jane  had  gone  out  into  the  garden  to 
pick  some  strawberries  which  she  insisted  that  Mr.  Carter 
should  have  before  he  went  home,  Ann  hitched  her  chair  up  a 
little  nearer  to  the  art:-'  -  "ing  in  a  confidential  ton- 
didn't  want  ter  hurt  her  feelin's,  she's  terrible  techy,  Jane  is, 
but  I'd  like  to  know  whatever  you're  a-drawin'  an  old  maid's 
picter  for  ?  Old  maids  was  never  no  count  sence  the  world  be- 
gan, as  fur  as  I  knows  on,  an'  what  anyone  wants  a  picter  o' 
one  fur,  beats  me." 

My  dear  Mrs.  Tompkins,"  answered  the  artist,  "  people  are 
getting  to  have  other  ideas  about  old  maids  nowa:: 
know.     This  is  to  be  the  picture  of  a  woman  in  a  story  that  has 
just  been  written." 

"  You're  not  tellin'  me  they  write  stories  all  about  old  maids 
now  ?  "  amazement  was  expressed  in  every  line  of  Ann's  face. 

"Yes,  and  people  say  that  they  are  the  most  interesting  kind 
of  story,"  answered  the  artist,  enjoying  her  wonder. 

"  Then  you  couldn't  put  my  darter  Susie  in  the  book  ?"  Ann's 
face  fell.  "  She's  jest  as  pretty  as  a  picter,"  she  added  eagerly. 
No,  but  I  will  draw  a  picture  of  her  and  give  it  to  you." 
Ann  shook  her  head  at  his  proposal.  **No,  I  don't  beli 
keer  for  it,  thank'ee.  She's  hed  her  photographs  taken  an'  they 
look  more  like  her  than  the  picter  would,  I  guess,"  looking 
down  at  the  sketch  of  Jane  which  was  lying  on  the  table. 

* "  You  can't  put  her  into  the  story  because  she  ain't  an*  old 
mai.i 

"  That's  just  about  it,  Mrs.  Tompkins.  Perhaps  sometime — 
some  other  book — "  N  . "  Ann  interrupted  dubious!}  "she's 
goin'  to  be  married  afore  long." 

"  Well,  if  this  world  ain't  a-turning  topsy  turvy,"  she  mut- 
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tered,  as  she  crossed  the  road,  "  when  I  was  a  girl  an  old  maid 
wani't  no  sort  o'  use  an'  now  you've  got  to  be  an  old  maid  or  no 
one '11  take  no  notice  o'  you.  He  never  noticed  my  best  black 
silk  nor  my  new  cap  no  more'n  nothing  an'  he  drew  in  every 
bit  of  Jane's  old  caliker." 

"  Susy,"  she  said  to  her  daughter  that  night  as  she  was  stand- 
ing before  a  small  glass  in  the  kitchen,  smoothing  her  hair 
while  she  waited  for  her  "  beau,"  "  I  jest  advise  you  not  to  git 
married.  By  ther  time  you're  my  age  there  won't  be  no  use  for 
anyone  but  old  maids  in  this  world." 

Frances  Eaton  Jones. 


CONTRIBUTORS'   CLUB 

BEFORE 

I  shall  have  my  own  way 
When  I've  grown  up  for  good. 

I  shan't  have  to  obey, 

I  shall  have  my  own  way, 

Oh!  won't  it  be  gay? 
My  rights  understood, 

I  shall  have  my  own  way 

When  I've  grown  up  for  good. 

AFTER 

You  can't  have  your  own  way 
When  you're  grown  up  for  good, 

For  you  care  what  folks  say, 

You  can't  have  your  own  way, 

Oh!  it's  not  one  bit  gay, 
You  are  misunderstood. 

You  can't  have  your  own  way 
When  you've  grown  up  for  good. 


E.  R.  C. 


Utilities. — I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  been  asked  if  we 
didn't  want  to  take  a  nice  walk,  that  would  do  us  a  great  deal 
of  good, — and  leave  a  note  at  Mrs.  Brown's  ?  There  is  nothing 
deliciously  funny  in  such  a  suggestion  to  many  people,  because 
they  possess  what  might  be  termed  a  "  sense  of  utility."  It  was 
this  "sense"  that  prompted  an  essayist  to  remark  that  one  dis- 
tinction showing  the  superiority  of  men  over  beasts  was  that 
men  walk  with  a  definite  end  in  view,  whereas  beasts  stroll 
around  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  strolling.  But  whether  this 
statement  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  man  or  not,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  the  beasts,  who  differ  as  much  as  men  in  this  re- 
gard. For  certainly  a  cat  always  travels  along  as  if  all  the 
responsibilities  of  life  rested  on  her  shoulders  and  an  important 
engagement   were   awaiting   her ;   while   dogs,    as   a  rule,    are 
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gentlemen  of  leisure,  and  take  a  promenade  for  their  health,  or 
for  social  chat  with  acquaintances. 

This  idea  that  every  action  should  have  an  ulterior  object, 
this  constantly  reiterated  question,  "What  is  the  use  ?"  is  one 
of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  our  time.  We  are  intensely 
practical.  We  have  clear  ideas  of  what  we  consider  wasting 
time,  and  lest  we  should  commit  that  extravagance,  we  make 
out  programs  of  our  days. — little  account  books  of  time.  The 
dilettante  is  looked  upon  with  disdain  as  a  frivolous,  useless 
butterfly, — we  forget  how  miserable  we  would  be  without  her. 

Like  everything  else,  this  practical  scheme  of  life  has  its 
good  and  evil.  On  one  hand,  it  makes  many  people  happy  ; 
for,  give  a  man  some  worthy  object  to  work  upon,  that  may  be 
accomplished  after  due  labor,  and  he  is  as  merry  as  the  day  is 
long.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  living  with  an  object 
in  view  tends  to  make  a  man  selfish  and  may  develop  into  self- 
absorption.  A  man  with  "a  mission  "  has  no  time  to  listen  or 
sympathize.  He  considers  that  he  is  doing  a  favor  to  the  Lord 
in  merely  existing,  and  can't  stop  his  work  to  fool  with  crying 
children  or  miserable  old  beggars. 

Pure  enjoyment  for  its  own  sake  is  too  great  an  indulgence. 
We  don't  dare  to  say  that  we  enjoy  music  until  we  know  what 
it  is  and  who  wrote  it.  To-day  a  man  laughs  at  the  idea  of 
watching  the  clouds  only  to  see  the  fantastic  shapes  or  changes 
of  color.  He  would  be  devising  some  scheme  for  having  rain 
"on  tap."  Education  is  carried  along  on  very  practical  lines, 
with  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  pupils  directly  for  their 
future  occupations.  Different  "finishings''  are  given,  just  as 
wood  is  planed  down  or  varnished  or  polished  according  to  the 
different  uses  to  which  it  will  be  put.  Discrimination  has 
taken  the  place  of  spontaneity  also  in  social  life.  At  Christ- 
mas time  we  fall  into  such  a  business-like  way  of  squaring  ac- 
counts that  the  true  spirit  of  giving  has  well-nigh  disappeared. 
Every  <>ne,  although  perhaps  unconsciously,  has  a  system  of 
bows,  from  the  haughty  dropping  of  the  eyelids  to  the  beaming 
smile,  graded  carefully  and  administered  with  discretion.  Teas 
arc  a  sorl  of  social  commerce,     an  interchange  of  small  currency. 

This  "  sense  of  utility'*  may  be  traced  even  in  the  Sunday- 
school  hymn-books,  where  there  is  an  overwhelming  proportion 
of  songs  that  advise  us  candidly  to  deny  ourselves  here  in  order 
that  we  may  enjoy  the  "good  time  coming" — on  the  same  prin- 
ciple thai  a  small  boy  eats  no  breakfast  Thanksgiving  morning. 
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The  simple  pleasure  in  virtue,  the  delight  in  living  that  the 
old  Greeks  knew  is  lost  to  us.  We  prefer  to  look  on  virtue  as 
a  reward.  Only  little  children  are  not  afflicted  with  this 
" sense  of  utility,"  as  anyone  knows  who  listens  to  a  child's  re- 
cital at  bed-time  of  the  history  of  the  day.  But  this  simplicity 
is  soon  outgrown,  and  then,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  they  seek 
earnestly  and  conscientiously  their  own  advancement. 

G.  L.  C. 

Life.    (After  Sill.) 

Labor,  Psychology,  and  Lit.,— Labor, 
Psychology  and  Lit., — Labor  and — what? 
The  same  old  grind  begins  again.     More  too  ? 
Yea,  that  is  Life  ;   write  every  day  a  theme, 
Read  Plato,  Lotze,  James  and  Hegel  too, 
And  thank  your  stars  if  you  survive  till  June. 

L.  D.  H. 

The  Story  of  a  Fool  Dog.— He  was  a  white  bull  pup, 
biblically  christened  Cephas,  nobody  knew  why.  He  never 
was  a  dog  of  prepossessing  appearance.  His  ears,  even  when 
stiffened  by  the  regulation  fighting  clip,  still  had  a  vacant, 
open  look  about  them  which  even  a  black  nose  and  a  protrud- 
ing under-jaw  could  not  redeem.  His  meek  pink  and  white 
countenance  ordinarily  wore  an  expression  as  nearly  approach- 
ing an  apologetic  smile  as  the  limitations  of  canine  features 
would  allow.  We  loved  him,  but  we  candidly  admitted  that 
he  was  not  beautiful.  "  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does/'  He 
had  his  good  points — and  his  bad  ones. 

He  was  faithful  with  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  a  bull  dog, 
to  his  master  and  his  master's  horse.  The  juiciest  bone 
never  kept  him  from  his  post  on  the  seat  of  the  wagon  in  the 
morning,  and  the  first  sound  of  familiar  wheels  upon  the  gravel 
drive  at  night  aroused  in  him  feelings  of  ecstacy  unspeakable. 
Still  with  the  innate  modesty  so  strongly  characteristic  of  his 
nature,  he  sat  on  his  irrepressible  tail,  and  trying  to  conceal  his 
joy,  waited  apologetically  for  his  master's  voice. 

I  linger  upon  his  virtues,  but  the  sad  truth  will  out.  He  had  a 
fault,  a  fault  which  worked  his  undoing  ;  a  fault  of  a  magni- 
tude, wholly  incompatible  with  his  otherwise  gentle 
nature.  He  was  a  murderer.  There  were  times  when 
his  limp    ears    stood   erect,    and    his   pink-edged     eyes    were 
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aglare  for  blood.  The  hair  on  his  back  bristles  ;  a  low  rumbling 
is  heard  ;  a  spring,  a  scuffle,  a  shake,  and  the  neighbor's  cat  is 
no  more.  Cephas  relapses  into  his  old  meek  self — and  his  mas- 
ter pays  the  bill. 

''The  tiger  has  tasted  blood";  Cephas  is  branded  with  the 
mark  of  Cain.  Cat  after  cat  disappears.  In  vain  the  gardener 
proves  an  alibi.  "  Shnre,  the  dog  niver  lift  me  side  the  entoire 
niornin',  mum."  In  vain  we  represent  that  the  death  is  prac- 
tically painless,  Cephas  being  nothing  if  not  scientific  in  his 
methods.  The  wounded  feelings  of  the  lovers  of  cats  are  not  to 
be  appeased. 

One  day  the  customary  plate  of  dog  biscuit  by  the  back  door 
remains  untouched.  All  search  is  fruitless.  And  now  a  yellow 
cat  wanders  peacefully  about  the  garden,  and  suns  herself  on 
the  terrace.  B.  A. 

A  Difference.  —We  had  rowed  up  the  river  one  July  even- 
ing at  sunset,  to  call  on  some  friendly  old  people  who  had  given 
ns  shelter  in  a  thunder-storm  the  year  before.  Everything 
would  be  just  the  same,  we  thought.  There  was  the  snag  we 
bumped  into,  sticking  out  of  the  water  near  the  shore.  Then  it 
had  suddenly  loomed  out  of  the  blackness  just  ahead,  now  it 
was  gilded  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  That  was  the  only 
difference.  Now  it  was  sunset,  then  it  had  been  blackness  save 
when  the  lightning  flashed.  We  rowed  into  the  little  cove 
where  we  had  landed.  The  very  boats,  old  flat-bottomed  tubs, 
half  filled  with  water,  were  still  there.  There  were  the  bars  we 
had  crawled  under,  and  the  cornfield  beyond,  through  which 
we  had  run — all  dripping  and  shivering.  The  scare-crow  we 
had  seen  during  one  of  the  flashes  stood  there  now,  pointing 
one  long  arm  toward  us  as  we  went  up  to  the  little  house  on  the 
hill.  Yes,  it  was  just  the  same.  The  stone-wall  was  still  there. 
We  remembered  that  we  had  tumbled  over  it — the  stones  were 
so  slippery.  We  would  raj)  on  the  door  and  the  same  funny 
little  old  lady  would  open  it,  and  perhaps  she  would  say,  as  she 
had  said  on  that  stormy  night,  "Lands  sakes!  who  be  yer  any- 
how?" 

We  knocked  Loudly,  after  we  had  climbed  the  stone  wall  and 
stopped  a  minute  to  look  at  the  red  geraniums  in  the  slid  1- 
bordered  bed.  A  little  bird  flew  down,  alighting  on  the  hogs- 
head at  the  corner  of  the  house.    We  remembered  the  hogshead, 
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and  how  loudly  the  rain  had  beaten  down  upon  it.  Through 
the  trees  we  could  see  the  water  and  our  boat  floating  on  its 
golden  surface.  Evidently  the  little  old  lady  had  not  heard  our 
first  rap,  so  we  tried  again.  Very  soon  the  key  turned  in  the 
rusty  lock  and  the  door  creaked  slowly  open.  But  it  was  the 
little  old  lady's  husband  who  stood  in  the  doorway.  We  looked 
beyond  him  down  the  narrow  hall  to  the  kitchen,  where  we  had 
warmed  ourselves  and  wrung  out  our  wet  clothing,  then  one  of 
us  said,  "Good-evening  :  is  your  wife  in  ?  We're  the  ones  who 
got  caught  in  the  rain  last  summer,  you  remember,  and  we 
thought  we  would  come  and  call.'' 

The  old  man,  looking  off  toward  the  sun,  which  was  just  sink- 
ing behind  a  distant  hill,  did  not  seem  to  hear  our  last  remark, 
for  he  replied,  as  he  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  brown  gingham 
shirtsleeve,  "No,  she  ain't  in.  She'll  never  be  in  no  more. 
She's  dead." 

Everything  was  the  same,  the  boats  were  still  there,  the  bars, 
the  cornfield,  the  old  stone  wall  ;  yet  everything  seemed  differ- 
ent now,  for  the  little  old  lady  would  "  never  be  in  no  more." 

A.  H.  Y. 

Rational  Optimism. — The  wheels  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  carrying  us  we  know  not  where.  There  is  an  excitement  in 
the  onward  rush  of  civilization  that  lies  not  wholly  in  the  mo- 
tion, but  also  largely  in  the  uncertainty  of  destination.  We 
point  out  signs  of  the  times.  One  man  says,  "  Do  you  see  this  ? 
From  it  you  may  know  what  we  are  coming  to."  Another 
chooses  for  himself  a  sign,  and  points  to  a  conclusion  totally 
different.  The  conflicting  prophets  cannot  tell  us  to  what 
mountain-tops  the  whole  movement  of  progress  is  hurrying  us. 

There  are  greater  signs  and  lesser  signs,  but  the  most  con- 
spicuous do  not  necessarily  foretell  the  greatest  events.  When 
I  found  a  copy  of  Drummond's  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World  "  in  a  New  Hampshire  farm-house,  and  discovered  Omar 
Khayyam's  "  RxibdiydV  in  an  unexpected  corner  of  a  Massachu- 
setts village,  I  thought  that,  small  as  those  signs  were  in 
themselves,  they  pointed  to  changes  in  the  life  of  our  middle 
classes  as  great  as  the  putting  of  "a  girdle  round  about  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes  "  has  brought.  For  the  spread  of  liter- 
ature touches  men's  minds  directly,  and  is  a  stronger  force  than 
electricity,  while  it  is  hardly  less  swift  than  the  lightning. 
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Let  us  then  gather  enthusiasm  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  al- 
though we  cannot  search  them  all  out,  or  read  them  fully.  For 
we  may  have  faith  that  they  are  leading  us  to  yet  more  glorious 
worlds  to  conquer,  and  at  any  moment  vistas  of  the  unknown 
promised  land  may  flash  into  being  before  the  eyes  of  him  who 
stands  ready  to  see.  M.  A.  G. 

The  Deserted  City 

(Dedicated  to  the  Left-behind) 

Northampton!  loveliest  city  of  the  plain. 

From  whence  Smith  College  drove  the  laboring  swain. 

How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene! 

How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day 

When  endless  toil  should  lend  its  hand  to  play. 

And  all  the  college  girls  from  labor  free 

Lead  up  their  sports  with  mirth  and  merry  glee. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  college  life  began, 

When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man  : 

But  times  are  altered ,  education's  train 

Usurp  the  land  and  dispossess  the  swain. 

Yet  once  a  year,  a  season  long  foreplanned, 

A  few  return  to  view  the  manless  band, 

And  men  there  are,  to  all  the  college  dear, 

Who  swarm  the  place  one  morning  in  the  year. 

Then  comes  reaction  following  in  their  train. 

The  land's  bereft  of  maiden  and  of  swain — 

Sweet,  smiling  city,  loveliest  of  the  lawn 

Thy  sports  are  fled  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn. 

Amidst  thy  bowers  no  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 

And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  ; 

For  maidens,  faculty  and  youths,  the  same, 

All,  all.  are  gone  to  view  the  Springfield  game. 

H.  G.  M. 


EDITORIALS 

The  editorial  board  has  no  desire  to  set  itself  up  as  a  monitor, 
as  a  pessimistic  critic  or  a  tale-telling  spy.  It  would  very  much 
dislike  to  have  its  official  utterances  regarded  as  sermons,  poor- 
ly disguised  under  a  literary  form.  While,  therefore,  it  would 
disclaim  all  intentions  of  preaching,  the  editorial  "  we"  cannot 
conscientiously  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  a  serious  evil. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  both  frank  and  self -res  trained  in  the  con- 
demnation of  this  evil.  For  it  arouses  such  strong  feeling  that 
one  can  hardly  find  words  at  once  fitting  and  dignified.  This 
evil  is  nothing  less  than  the  flagrant  abuse  of  the  magazines  in 
the  reading  room.  That  any  student  could  so  far  forget  her 
principles  of  honesty  as  to  steal — there  is  no  other  word — pict- 
ures from  the  magazines  or  to  cut  out  of  them  book  reviews  or 
other  notes  of  interest,  is  almost  incredible.  Unfortunately, 
though,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The  middle  page  illustra- 
tions in  Life  often  disappear  the  very  day  the  paper  reaches  the 
reading  room.  Sometimes  the  whole  paper  goes  too.  The  girls 
who  commit  this  vandalism  may  justify  it  to  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  Life  is  not  bound  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  file  complete.  But  the  reading  room  com- 
mittee in  subscribing  to  Life  did  not  intend  the  pleasure  of  its 
pictures  and  clever  things  to  be  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  one 
person.  Whoever  pilfers  from  the  whole  college  is  committing 
many  times  as  great  an  injury  as  if  she  had  robbed  but  one  per- 
son. This  may  seem  to  be  strong  language  to  those  who  meas- 
ure the  wrong  of  petty  thefts  by  the  mercantile  value  of  the 
things  taken,  but  will  seem  not  at  all  too  severe  to  our  more 
thoughtful  readers.  For  the  mutilation  of  the  monthly  maga- 
zines, many  of  which  are  bound  or  kept  on  file,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  give  an  excuse. 

Another  one  of  the  worst  abuses  of  reading  room  privileges  is 
the  selfish  practice  of  hiding  the  reference  books  so  that  they 
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be  used  or  taken  out  at  the  pleasure  of  that  particular  person. 
This  plainly  cannot  be  the  result  of  thoughtlessness,  it  is  in- 
excusable thoughtfulness  for  individual  welfare  and  a  wilful 
disregard  of  other  people's  rights.  Similar  condemnation  is 
justly  given  to  those  students  who  keep  out  reference  books 
from  the  library  when  whole  classes  are  waiting  impatiently 
for  them.  The  need  for  those  magazines  that  girls  carelessly 
forget  to  bring  back  to  the  reading  room  may  not  be  as  urgent 
as  the  need  for  reference  books,  but  the  principle  of  unfairness 
and  selfishness  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  That  the  custodian 
of  the  reading  room  should  be  obliged  to  post  pleading  notices 
for  missing  magazines  to  be  returned,  is  a  direct  slander  against 
the  spirit  of  the  college.  It  seems  as  if  it  might  be  advisable 
for  every  member  of  the  college  to  constitute  herself  a  vigilance 
committee  of  one,  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  reading  room  and 
library  were  not  violated. 

Only  by  the  strict  honesty  of  each  one  in  regard  to  these  par- 
ticulars can  our  dearly-prized  system  of  self-government  be  jus- 
tified. We  would  all  rebel  against  anything  so  childish  as  a 
monitor  system  ;  let  us  prove,  then,  that  we  are  worthy  of  what 
we  have.  She  who,  either  from  carelessness  or  lax  principles, 
commits  these  petty  thefts  is  doing  a  greater  wrong  than  that 
of  the  dishonest  act,  she  is  violating  the  ideal  of  the  college. 

The  Monthly  is  very  glad  to  announce  to  the  college  and  its 
friends  that  Dr.  J.  B.  Rand  of  Hartford,  Vermont,  has  recently 
given  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  be  spent  at  once  for 
books  for  the  library.  The  money  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  departments  of  economics,  history  and 
English  literature.  All  students  in  these  subjects  will  thor- 
oughly appreciate  this  timely  gift. 
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Many  artists  of  the  present  day  who  have  found  out,  as 
Thackeray  did,  that  the  more  intimately  stories  and  illustra- 
tions can  be  connected  the  better  they  serve  to  enhance  each 
other,  are  beginning  to  draw  sketches  for  their  own  tales,  or 
write  stories  for  their  own  drawings,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  few 
writers  have  found  illustrators  who  can  do  for  their  characters 
what  Birch  did  for  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  or  Gibson  for  Van 
Bibber ;  but  no  two  men  can  weld  their  two  arts  so  closely  as 
the  man  who  has  mastered  both  can  do.  No  one  could  have 
illustrated  Trilby  as  the  author  did  himself  ;  nor  could  anyone 
have  written  the  story  of  the  pictures  of  Trilby,  as  the  artist 
of  them  did.  The  text  has  something  more  than  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  pictures,  just  as  they  do  something  better  than 
merely  follow  out  the  suggestions  and  descriptions  in  the  text. 
People  who  always  object  to  the  illustrations  in  a  book,  on  the 
ground  that  they  interfere  with  their  own  conception  of  the 
scenes,  are  not  heard  to  say  these  things  of  Trilby.  As  a 
whole,  the  book  is  accused  of  many  things,  but  pictures  and 
text  together  must   support  the   accusations. 

Old  names  are  continually  coming  before  us  in  the  magazines, 
in  new  phases.  Howard  Pyle  illustrates  his  own  work,  or  Rem- 
ington and  Reinhart  write  stories  with  drawings  of  their 
own.  It  is  a  growing  tendency,  and  one  which  has  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  back  of  it  to  promise 
that  it  shall  continue  to  grow.  There  is  no  combination 
more  charming  than  this  of  Painting  and  Literature,  and 
it  is  the  best  modern  example  of  the  fact  that  these  arts 
are  supplementary  and  not  opposed. 

The  college  magazines  for  October  are  promising  introductions  to  the  new 
volumes.  There  is  a  dearth  of  verse,  but  the  serious  articles  are  good,  and  the 
stories,  in  general,  much  above  the  average  ;  the  Nassau  Lit.,  as  usual,  has  at 
least  two  clever  tales,  "  A  College  Cabal"'  and  "  An  Unreliable  Automaton. "? 
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The  sketch,  "Willis  Again,"  of  the  Williams  Lit.,  is  delightfully  funny  and  re- 
freshing, while  "  Class  Day  at — "  in  the  Wellesley  Magazine  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  graceful  treatment. 

Nearly  all  of  the  college  magazines  have  had  their  little  fling  at  "  Trilby,'" 
the  best  of  these  amateur  reviews  being  without  doubt  that  in  the  Yale  Lit. , 
which  also  centains  a  plea  for  "  The  Drama  in  the  Colleges,''  which  all  who 
belong  to  colleges  would  do  well  to  ponder  over. 

The  Brown  Magazine  presents  a  poem  called  "  A  Dream  at  Even,"  which, 
though  it  conveys  no  apparent  ideas  to  the  reader's  mind,  is  unusually  melodi- 
ous, but  it  is  too  long  to  reprint  here. 

A  Lake  Lullaby. 

Slowly  drifting,  slowly  drifting,  while  the  sun's  last  rays  are  sifting 

Through  the  branches,  dimly  outlined '  gainst  the  summer  evening  sky  ; 
Till  the  stealthy  creeping  twilight  brings  soft  shadows  from  the  night ; 
Lullaby,  sweet  lullaby. 

Gently  gliding,  gently  gliding,  unseen  power  the  boat  is  guiding 

Into  sheltered  coves  and  inlets,  where  the  waters  stiller  lie  ; 
Rocking  with  a  dreamy  motion,  better  than  a  sleeping  potion, 
Lullaby,  sweet  lullaby. 

Softly  falling,  softly  lifting  are  the  waters  ever  shifting,— 

Shifting  as  the  restless  fancies  that  in  sleep  are  flickering  by  ; 
Till  the  stealthy  creeping  twilight  brings  soft  shadows  from  the  night, 
Lullaby,  sweet  lullaby. 

— Wellesley  Magazin  e. 

A  Written  Lesson. 

I  was  happy  that  day, 
For  I  knew  what  to  say, 

And  I  knew  how  to  tell  it : 
But  I  found  with  dismay, 
As  is  always  the  way, 
When  I  know  what  to  say. 

And  know  how  to  tell  it, 
That  I  know  what  to  say 

But  I  never  can  spell  it  ! 


Vassav  Misc. 


The  Senior's  Confession. 

"  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it. 

At  last  I've  a  Senior  Crush. 

It  has  happened— 1  know  not  how. 
But  I  own  it  without  a  blush. 
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Let  ingenuous  Freshmen  gush. 

I  despised  them  once,  but  now. 
I,  J  have  a  Senior  Crush. 

I,  who  erstwhile  cried  -'tush  !  " 
At  Pegasus  yoked  to  the  plow. 
Now  drive  him  without  a  blush. 

Nor  restrain  his  frantic  rush. 

For  tis  fitting,  at  last,  I  vow. 
I  should  have  a  Senior  Crush. 

Nor  in  mysterious  hush 

Need  I  shroud  her  name.  I  trow. 
I  will  own  her  without  a  blush. 

A  guess  !    Give  your  wits  a  brush — 

You  admire  my  taste,  allow  . 
Yes,  Jam  my  Senior  Crush, 
And  I  own  it  without  a  blush. 

— Vassar  Misc. 


FROM  THE  INSIDE 

"  Aud  than  all  more  fair 
Fall's  pensive  opal  doomed  to  bear 
A  heart  of  Are  bedreamed  with  haze.'" 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

"  Haste  thee.  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity. 
Quips  and  Cranks  and  wanton  Wiles." 

Milton's  L' Allegro. 

Yes,  draw  the  curtains,  light  the  softly  shaded  lamp  and  let  us  have  a  cup 
of  tea  now  between  five  and  six.  For  if  you  have  been  in  "  Lab."  all  day.  you 
are  too  tired  to  study,  and  if  you  have  been  studying,  you  deserve  to  rest  and 
gossip.  If  it  were  not  raining  we  would  go  for  a  walk,  but  as  it  is.  there  is 
nothing  so  delightful  as  this  cosy  room. 

This  is  what  the  Editor  knows  is  being  said  in  many  a  room  while  she  has 
been  sitting  here  in  the  sanctum,  idly  watching  from  the  window  seat,  the 
gray  veil  of  rain  shade  into  the  thick  darkness  of  night.  It  is  the  time  of  all 
times  for  reverie.  But  how  indefinable  are  the  thoughts  that  come  to  us  at 
such  hours  !  They  are  gone  ere  we  can  say  they  have  been.  Like  the  silver 
sheen  of  the  rain  against  yonder  mountain  side,  on  nearer  view  they  lose  their 
mystic,  subtle  charm  and  become  prosaically  capable  of  analysis.  In  the 
sombre  twilight  of  such  an  autumn  day,  these  "  dreams  of  things  past  or 
things  to  be "  sometimes  take  on  the  hue  of  the  melancholy  mist  and  some- 
times show  against  the  gray  back-ground  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  castles  in 
Spain.  But  whatever  be  their  nature,  the  sharp  click  of  a  match,  the  flashing 
up  of  the  gas,  and  lo  !  they  are  all  gone  and  facts  and  duties  stand  out  clearly. 
The  question  Suggests  itself,  whether,  if  instead  of  the  match  and  the  gas.  we 
had  t<»  light  a  tallow  dip  with  a  coal  from  the  hearth,  we  would  not  be  more 
in  "harmony  with  these  subtleties  of  life  and  of  nature  and  a  little  less  bril- 
liantly self-sufficient  ?  But  this  is  a  paradox— it  is  supposing  an  end-of-the- 
century  product  in  the  beginning  of  two  centuries  ago. 

Meanwhile,  instead  of  wasting  our  time  over  tallow  dips,  we  are  having  the 

very  heel  of  the  good  times  that   belong  to  an  incandescent  arc  light  period, 

For  this  past  month  has  been  full  of  joy.  We  have  watched  in  nature  the 
splendid  pageant  of  autumn  march  by,  from  the  first  flaming  out  of  the  ma- 
ples When  the  fairy  wand  of  frost  touched  them,  t<> 

"  The  on-'  red  Leaf,  t  In;  last,  of  its  clan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  cm. 
Hanging  so  light  and  hanging  so  high, 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky.— v 
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And  when  the  trees  are  all  bare  what  delicate  silhouettes  their  branches 
trace  against  that  pale,  clear  yellow  of  an  autumn  sunset !  But  yet,  who  can 
tell  how  and  when  October's  gold  passed  into  the  gray  of  November  ?  One 
day  it  was  flaunting  in  its  magnificence,  the  next,  we  noticed  with  surprise 
great  heaps  of  crisp  brown  leaves.  And  yet  it  was  not  so  sudden  as  it  seemed, 
for  we  have  been  too  busy  with  our  work  and  play  to  keep  close  watch  on 
ever  busjT  Nature.  We  have  danced  enthusiastically  at  house  dances,  we 
have  listened  to  inspiring  lectures  and  forgotten  ourselves  in  entrancing  music  ; 
we  have  laid  aside  care,  dignity  and  individuality  and  masked  and  pranked 
on  that  inimitable  of  nights — Hallow-e'en — but  that  remembrance  must  give 
us  pause.  Who  were  we  that  night?  Ourselves,  or  an  unknown  self,  sprung 
from  some  barbaric  tendency  inherited  from  forgotten  ancestors  ?  One  found 
one's  self  in  a  more  cosmopolitan  company  than  ever  comes  together  except 
on  a  Midway  Plaisance.  No,  not  even  there  was  such  a  gathering  ever  seen. 
For  here  there  were  not  only  the  different  nationalities  of  this  earth,  but  those 
people  who  long  ago  passed  into  the  spirit,  whose  very  ashes  have  crumbled 
away,  and  people  who  never  existed  in  any  world  except  that  of  fancy. 
Where,  indeed,  could  one  find  such  another  company?  The  morning  light 
saw  sanity  restored  to  each  and  no  trace  left  of  the  night's  frolic  except,  per- 
haps, an  unusually  rosy  cheek  from  which  the  paint  had  had  to  be  too  vigor- 
ously scrubbed.     Sic  tempiis praeteritum  ! 

And  now  we  are  all  interested  in  plans  for  "the  game."  For  even  if  we  are 
not  going  ourselves,  our  friends  who  are  insist  on  talking  over  their  plans 
with  us  until  we  are  alternately  envious  of  their  good  fortune  and  scornful 
of  such  an  absorbing  interest.  So,  go  where  we  will,  echoes  about  that 
Springfield  game  will  penetrate  to  our  retreat.  We  might  as  well  be  good- 
natured,— if  we  are  among  the  stay-at-homes, — and  do  our  best  that  day  to 
make  the  outside  of  our  house  brilliant  with  blue  or  crimson.  Here  a  doleful 
prophecy  presents  itself , — what  if  it  should  rain?  But  the  Editor  refuses  to 
contemplate  such  a  depressing  suggestion — and  besides,  the  tea-bell  rang  sev- 
eral minutes  ago. 
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•-The  Maiden's  Progress,"  by  Violet  Hunt.— The  Maiden's  Progress  is 
a  novel  in  dialogue  which  gives  us  the  history  of  a  society  girl  from  the 
eve  of  her  "*  coming  out  party'' to  her  engagement.  She  poses  through  all 
the  conventional  stages  of  such  a  life  and  some  of  the  unconventional  ones, 
before  she  settles  down.  A  true  "  Modern"  she  makes  friends  among  all 
sorts  of  people,  actors,  artists  and  musicians,  hoping  by  this  to  obtain  the 
satisfaction  she  craves,  but  in  vain.  She  recovers  from  her  experiments  a 
sadder  but  a  wiser  girl. 

The  closing  chapter  finds  her  tired  of  life,  but,  of  course,  ready  to  fall  into 
the  arms  of  her  lover.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  well  sustained,  the  con- 
versations are  bright  and  rapid,  and  the  characters  true  to  life,  revealing 
themselves  more  graphically  by  their  own  words  than  by  any  amount  of  de- 
scription.    We  have  to  thank  Miss  Hunt  for  an  experiment    which  is  so 


•'IThe  Life  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe,''  by  Herself.— In  these  two  neat- 
ly bound  volumes  we  have  the  record  of  an  interesting  life  by  the  interesting 
woman  who  has  lived  it.  She  holds  up  for  us  a  mirror  in  which  is  reflected 
the  attitude,  both  mental  and  moral,  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
She  seems  to  possess  an  almost  universal  sympathy.  All  elements  of  society 
meet  in  her  account ;  the  pauper,  the  poet,  the  preacher  and  the  politician. 
Browning.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Mazzini.  Theodore 
Parker, — these  were  her  well-loved  and  loving  friends.  In  fact,  the  people  she 
has  met  and  among  whom  she  has  lived  form  the  chief  interest  of  the  book. 
The  only  fault,  one  into  which  an  author  with  so  much  to  say  is  likely  to  fall, 
is  thai  she  is  too  loquacious  and  goes  too  much  into  detail.  But  even  the  de- 
tails make  us  charming  reading,  written  as  they  are  in  the  author's  easy,  con- 
versational style. 

"\  Diary  OP  Anna  Gkkkn  WlNSLOW,"  edited  by  Alice  Morse  Earle.— The 
long  ■'  fon-word"  prefixed  to  this  diary  of  a  little  Boston  school-girl,  gives  the 
reader  a  detailed  account  of  just  what  he  is  to  expect,  and  the  full  notes 
added,  sketching  the  lives  of  the  characters  mentioned  and  their  old-time  cus- 
toms, give  tie-  impression  thai  the  editor  was  a  little  afraid  that  the  charm  of 
the  diary  itself  would  fail  t<>  reach  us  unless  a  bit  of  historical  information 
was  gained  besides.  It  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  regard  it  in  this  light, 
for  the  parts  thai  interesl  mosl  are  purely  personal  and  this  journal,  sent 
from  Boston  to  her  parents  at  ( Snmberland,  is  the  picture  of  a  little  girl  of  the 
la-t  i ■••Hi  nry,  giving  her  childish  reproduction  of  the  thoughts  and  manners  of 
the  older  people  around  her.  h  is  fascinating  not  because  of  this  reproduction, 
for  we  already  have  many  such  accounts,  bu1  because  of  the  distinct,  quaint 
personality  of  tin-  child  behind  it. 

'Harper!  :  r  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go.  t  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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"*  Extracts  choisis  des  oevres  de  Paul  Bourget,"'  edited  by  Van 
Daell. — The  success  of  any  book  of  selections  from  an  author's  works  must 
depend  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  who  selects.  This  must  be  clear 
and  definite  or  the  result  will  be  apparent  confusion.  This  is  what  has  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  the  present  volume,  where  M.  Van  Daell's  choice  has 
either  been  most  inconsistently  guided,  or  its  consistency  purposely  concealed. 
The  extracts  fail  to  have  any  evident,  definite  aim.  They  do  not  represent 
any  particular  phase  of  Bourget's  writings,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
this  slim  volume  was  designed  to  give  an  impression  of  his  work  as  a  miscel- 
laneous whole.  The  book  is  mostly  made  up  of  prose  extracts,  but  these  are 
preceded  by  a  few  "poesies"  which  are  well-selected  and  grouped,  while 
Bourget's  "  Lett re  Autobiographique"  is  indeed  of  especial  interest. 

f"  Cicero  and  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Repcblic"  by  J.  L.  Strachan 
Davidson.— Of  all  the  lives  of  Cicero  that  we  have  had,  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  interesting  and  best  written.  Cicero  is  presented  to  us  more  as  a 
man  than  as  a  hero.  His  personal  characteristics  and  the  development  of  his 
character  are  clearly  brought  out.  We  are  shown  his  relation  to  the  affairs 
of  Rome,  and  are  made  to  realize  the  influences  which  surround  him  and 
make  him  what  he  is.  The  author  does  not,  like  so  many  of  his  predecessors, 
devote  a  chapter  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  book  to  the  enumeration  of  his 
hero's  faults  and  virtues.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  charming  pict- 
ure of  the  personality  of  the  man.  as  well  as  a  clear  idea  of  the  historical 
situations.  In  regard  to  the  disputed  point  in  the  motives  of  Cicero,  the 
author  gives  his  opinion,  extracts  from  Cicero's  letters  and  orations,  and  the 
opinions  of  eminent  biographers :  the  reader  may  then  form  his  own 
judgment. 

This  life  of  Cicero  differs  from  most  biographies  in  the  fact  that  it 
follows  up  the  events  just  as  they  happened  in  Cicero's  life,  without  giving 
any  unnecessary  anecdotes  or  details.  The  reader  is  left  with  the  feeling  that 
he  knows  Cicero  as  a  man.  a  statesman  and  a  hero. 

TO  BE  REVIEWED 

"Lucy  Larcom.  Life.  Letters  and  Diary."  by  Daniel  D.  Addison. 
"  Riverby,"  by  John  Burroughs. 

"  Unguarded  Gates,  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
Whittier's   Complete    Poetical    Works,   edited,    with    a   biographical 
sketch,  by  "  H.  E.  S." 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

"The  Last  Leaf,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  illustrated  by  George 
Wharton  Edwards  and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.     Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"  Timothy's  Quest,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  illustrated  by  O.  Herford. 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"Their  Wedding  Journey,"  by  W.  D.  Howells,  illustrated  by  Clifford 
Carleton.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"  Doktor  Luther,"  by  Freytag,  edited  by  F.  P.  Goodrich.     Ginn  &  Co. 

*  Ginn  &  Co.  t  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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The  Thirteenth  Meeting  of   the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnje 

Two  years  ago  last  spring,  the  philosophical  faculty  of  Yale  opened  its 
courses  of  instruction  to  women  :  two  years  ago  this  fall,  twenty-three  women 
registered  in  the  graduate  department ;  last  spring  seven  of  these  women  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  :  and  this  fall  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumna?  met  in  Marquand  Chapel,  and  received  a  formal  wel- 
come to  the  University  from  the  president.  Dr.  D wight.  Galileo  and  Brother 
Jasper  were  right  :  the  world  does  move. 

The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna?  is  the  most  important  body  of 
college-educated  women  in  the  country,  consequently  in  the  world.  It  com- 
prises seventeen  hundred  graduates  of  prominent  colleges  and  universities, 
four  of  these  being  institutions  exclusively  for  women,  the  remaining  eleven 
co-educational.  The  main  work  of  the  Association  is  done  by  its  committees 
and  local  branches  :  but  once  a  year  it  holds  a  general  meeting,  always  most 
stimulating  and  suggestive.  Mrs.  Martha  Foote  Crowe,  one  of  the  English 
faculty  at  Chicago  University,  is  the  president,  and  Miss  Marion  Talbot,  dean 
of  women  in  the  Chicago  University  colleges,  has  been  for  several  years  the 
efficient  secretary.  The  meetings  in  New  Haven  occupied  two  days.  October 
2o-27,  and  were  devoted  largely  to  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  reading 
of  reports.  The  standing  committees  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  some 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  association,  such  as  the  admission 
and  withdrawal  of  colleges  :  some  with  matters  of  wider  educational  interest. 
the  endowment  of  colleges,  educational  progress,  and  collegiate  administra- 
tion: and  others  with  yet  more  general  topics,  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  children  and  the  study  of  the  wage  question.  The  important  place 
assigned  by  modern  psychology  to  the  study  of  the  infant  mind  and  the  pe- 
culiar significance  attaching  to  the  observations  of  educated  mothers  make 
the    work   of   this  committee  particularly   valuable.      Under  the  direction  of 

Mi-^  Eleanor  L.  Lord,  the  investigation  <>f  women's  wages  has  been  success- 
fully prosecuted  by  a  committee,  of  which  Miss  Mary  E.  Byrd  is  a  member. 
The  state  of  Massachusetts  is  to  work  up  the  statistics  thus  obtained,  and  the 

material  i>  qow  in  the  hands  ^\'  Mr.  Wadlin. 

By  far  the  mosl  interesting  repoii  was  thai  of  the  fellowship  committee, 
read  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Eelmer,  the  chairman,  to  whom  is  due  much  of  the  re- 
markable success  of  tins  work.    Every  year  the  association  offers  a  European 

ami  an  American  fellowship;  in  conjunction  with  the   Women's  Educational 

lation of  Boston  it  offers  another  fellowship  for  foreign  study:  audit 
practically  controls  the  appointmenl  of  the  Willard  scholarship,  for  the  study 

i  : 
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of  modern  languages  at  Miss  Willard's  school  in  Berlin.  Owing  to  the  per- 
sonal exertions  of  Mrs.  Helmer,  the  work  of  the  committee  has  increased  year 
by  year,  until  at  the  present  time  the  association  has  seven  fellows,  among 
them  Miss  Lord,  now  in  Cambridge.  "  Calling  the  roll  of  the  fellows"  was 
an  interesting  feature  of  this  report ;  and  although  but  one  was  present  to 
answer  to  her  name,  there  were  inspiring  messages  from  all.  We  heard  of 
advanced  work  in  Cambridge,  Zurich,  Leipsic,  Athens,  and  the  prominent 
American  universities  ;  we  heard  the  good  news  of  the  opening  of  the  phys- 
iological laboratory  at  Strassburg  to  a  woman,  and,  best  of  all,  the  official 
promise  of  Heidelberg  University  to  give  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  to  one  of  our 
fellows,  Miss  Ida  H.  Hyde,  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  usual  requirements  for 
men.  This  is  by  all  means  the  most  decisive  advance  made  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  Germany  ;  and  when  the  story  of  the  opening  of  the 
foreign  universities  shall  be  written,  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnse  and  its  fellows  will  be  found  to  be  neither  brief  nor 
slight. 

But  the  meetings  of  the  association  are  not  devoted  entirely  to  business. 
There  are  old  friendships  to  be  strengthened,  old  acquaintances  to  be  re- 
newed, personal  news  to  be  interchanged,  and  almost  innumerable  plans  to  be 
proposed  and  discussed.  The  reception  on  Thursday  evening  and  the  luncheon 
on  Saturday  afforded  opportunity  for  this  interchange  of  social  converse, 
while  the  open  meeting  and  reception  on  Friday  evening  brought  together  the 
members  of  the  association  and  the  university.  It  was  after  President  Dwight 
extended  the  official  welcome  that  Prof.  A.  T.  Hadley,  dean  of  the  graduate 
department,  spoke  the  truest  word  that  has  yet  been  uttered  in  the  almost 
endless  discussion  of  women's  education.  In  beginning  his  address,  he  said, 
' '  Yale  opened  her  highest  department  not  at  all  from  any  interest  in  the  so- 
called  '  woman  question '  but  for  the  sake  of  science  ; "  and  he  closed  with  the 
words,  "  Knowing  as  I  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  women  who  received  the 
degree  last  June,  which  has  already  brought  us  public  credit,  and  knowing 
also  the  work  of  two  or  three  women  who  will  receive  the  degree  next  June, 
which  will  bring  us  equal  credit,  I  can  say  that  Yale's  experiment  for  the  sake 
of  science  has  been  a  success."  These  words  strike  the  key-note  of  the  asso- 
siation.  It  works  exclusively  for  education,  unmodified  by  sex  epithets,  not 
women's  education  nor  men's  education,  but  education  in  its  broadest,  highest, 
freest  form  ;  and  it  works  inspired  by  the  not  vain  hope  that  the  present  de- 
gree of  development  may  be  surpassed.  If  this  improvement  and  elevation 
are  to  be  effected,  some  one  must  do  the  work.  Who  will  it  be?  is  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna?  is  part  of  the  answer. 

Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna?  in  New  Haven 
was  attended  by  the  following  Smith  graduates  : 

'79,  Mrs.  Kate  Morris  Cone;  '81,  Laura  D.  Gill;  '82,  Theodate  L.  Smith; 
'83,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clark :  '85,  Mary  W.  Calkins,  Ruth  B.  Frank- 
lin, Anna  C.  Ray,  Katharine  S.  Woodward,  Anna  A.  Cutter  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Mead  Lee  ;  '86,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Duncan,  Abigail  C.  Howes,  M.  Adele  Allen ; 
'92,  Laura  H.  Wild,  Susan  D.  Tew,  Eleanor  E.  Cutter  ;  '93,  Helen  L.  Putnam  ; 
"94,  Frances  W.  Chandler,  Elizabeth  S.  Dickerman  and  Charlotte  Fairbanks. 
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A  club  of  Smith  graduates,  numbering  at  present  about  twenty,  has  been 

recently  organized  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.     The  club  is  a  social  one,  meeting  once 

a  month  at  the  homes  of  the  members.     Grace  P.  Wenham.  '94\  is  its  secre- 
tary. 

'83  Dr.  Jane  E.  Robbins,  a  non-graduate  member  of  this  class,  who  is  the 
head-worker  of  the  New  York  College  Settlement,  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  to  the  college  at  vespers  on  Sunday,  November  4,  about  settle- 
ment life  and  work. 

'85  Mary  W.  Calkins  has  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  Wellesley  to  study 
under  Professor  Mi'msterberg  at  Harvard. 

'88    Isabel  Eaton  is  teaching  English  at  Rockford  College. 

'93    Laura  H.  Wild  is  studying  at  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

'93  Bessie  H.  Williams  is  studying  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  teach- 
ing in  Miss  Helen  Sheldon's  school  in  Providence. 

Bertha  M.  Thompson,  to  whom  one  of  the  College  Settlements  Associa- 
tion fellowships  was  awarded  this  autumn,  has  resigned  from  the  po- 
sition and  the  fellowship  has  been  given  to  Mabel  W.  Sanford,  who  is 
now  a  resident  at  Denison  House  in  Boston. 

Mary  L.  Hagar  is  governess  in  a  family. living  at  Newburgh  on  the  Hud- 
son. 

'94    Katharine  Andrews  is  teaching  sciences  in  a  boarding  school  in  Kenil- 
worth.  Illinois. 
Sarah  T.  Allen  is  teaching  in  the  Normal  school  of  Castleton,  Vermont. 
Mary  A.  Hartwell  is  one  of  the  assistant  librarians  in  the  Forbes  Library. 
Northampton. 


ABOUT  COLLEGE 

The  Current  Events  Club 

It  is  often  said,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  that  life  in  a  college  world  is 
so  absorbing  that  it  is  apt  to  shut  one  off  from  the  life  of  the  world  outside. 
The  majority  of  students  appreciate  this  fact  and  regret  it,  but  the  rush  of 
college  work  gives  them  little  time  to  read  the  newspapers  or  magazines. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  class  of  *97  has  started  a  Current  Events  Club. 
Any  student  of  the  college  may  become  a  member  of  the  Club  by  giving  her 
name  to  the  secretary  during  the  first  month  of  each  semester,  at  the  same 
time  stating  on  which  division  of  the  Club  she  wishes  to  work.  These 
divisions  are  :  Foreign  Politics,  Home  Politics,  Education.  Religion,  Philan- 
thropy, Literature,  Art,  Music,  Science,  Industrial  Progress  and  Sociology. 
Each  member  of  the  Club  also  serves  upon  one  of  the  fifteen  standing  com- 
mittees, which  are  composed  of  representatives  from  each  division  and  a 
chairman  from  the  Executive  Board.  These  committees  successively  have 
charge  of  the  meetings,  which  are  held  alternate  Wednesdays  at  two  o'clock. 
At  the  meetings,  the  members  of  the  committee  in  charge  give  reports  on 
current  events,  and  a  general  discussion  follows.  There  is  a  semi-annual 
open  meeting,  the  nature  of  which  is  determined  by  the  Executive  Board. 

The  business  management  of  the  Club  is  in  the  hands  of  this  Executive 
Board,  which  is  composed  of  five  members  from  each  of  the  three  upper 
classes  and  the  President,  vice-President  and  Secretary  of  the  Club.  The 
officers  for  the  year  are  :  President,  Anna  H.  Branch,  '96 ;  Vice-President, 
Martha  Wilson,  '95  ;  Secretary,  Elizabeth  R.  Cutter,  '95.  Executive  Board, 
Amey  Aldrich,  Bertha  Allen,  Caroline  Fuller,  Anna  Paret,  Helen  Lambert  of 
'95  ;  Mabel  Bacon,  Grace  Collins,  Elizabeth  King,  Mary  Post,  Kate  Williams 
of  '96  ;  Anne  Barrows,  Clara Doolittle,  Emma  Lootz,  Laura  Soule,  Mary  Wells 
of  '97. 

The  Club  now  numbers  about  one  hundred  and  forty  members  from  the 
different  classes.  We  hope  that  it  will  more  closely  unite  the  students  of  the 
college,  and  that,  in  return  for  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  individual 
work,  it  will  bring  its  members  more  into  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  the 
outside  world.  C. 

The  Monthly  seems  to  be  a  suitable  place  of  repeating  many  of  the  well- 
worn  comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  students  in  chapel.  Criticism  given 
repeatedly  by  the  conference  committee,  by  individuals  and  from  the  desk 
seems  to  have  been  little  heeded — and  the  same  annoying  practices  are  con- 
tinued which  interfere  so  seriously  with  the  benefit  and  pleasure  which  the 
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chapel  service  aims  to  offer.  We  have  all  had  it  impressed  upon  us  that 
standing  around  the  door  of  chapel,  sitting  out  of  place,  whispering  and 
talking  loudly  during  the  musical  prelude  and  reading  letters  are  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  proper  spirit  of  the  place  and  time — but  individually  we  still 
feel  little  responsibility  about  refraining  from  any  of  these. 

Day  after  day  girls  who  know  the  confusion  they  cause  still  stand  about 
the  door  of  chapel — still  refuse  to  sit  in  their  own  seats,  if  they  like  them  less 
than  others — keep  up  a  continual  buzz  of  whispering,  which  they  must  know 
to  be  very  disturbing,  and  rustle  the  pages  of  letters  which  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  wait  to  read,  regardless  of  the  noise  they  are  making  and  of  the  annoy- 
ance they  cause  to  their  neighbors.  Also  it  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to 
impress  upon  the  under-class  students  especially  that  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
ial  to  avoid  confusion  and  crowding  that  regularity  and  order  be  preserved  in 
coming  out  of  chapel.  It  is  supposed  to  be  generally  understood  that  the 
sophomores  should  wait  at  the  side  aisles  for  the  seniors  and  juniors  to  pass 
out — and  yet  they  persistently  crowd  in  among  them  and  selfishly  keep  the 
upper-classes  waiting  while  they  push  their  way  to  the  door.  Freshmen 
jump  up  and  run  out  not  only  before  the  seniors,  but  even  sometimes  before 
the  faculty  have  left  the  hall — and  all  class  courtesies  are  ignored.  The  sug- 
gestion might  be  made  also  that  the  choir  should  pass  down  the  side  aisles,  in- 
stead of  breaking  into  the  senior  and  junior  lines  down  the  middle  aisle. 

With  the  present  state  of  crowding  and  pushing  and  of  constant  whisper- 
ing which  is  so  plainly  audible  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  protest  against 
the  irreligious  attitude  of  the  students  in  chapel.  A.  A. 

Most  girls  who  belong  to  the  College  Setttement  Association  have  a  definite 
idea  of  what  the  Settlement  stands  for  and  in  a  general  way  of  what  its  work 
consists.  So  I  wish  to  give  only  a  brief  account  of  my  experiences  in  the  New 
York  Settlement  as  a  resident  this  summer.  My  introduction  to  95  Rivington 
Street  was  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  the  children  come  to  the  library. 
I  found  them  in  the  large,  front  room  busily  employed  in  choosing  their  books, 
playing  games  and  reading.  One  small  and  somewhat  dirty  youngster  came 
up  to  me  and,  cordially  clasping  my  hand,  said  he  was  very  glad  to  see  me 
at  the  Settlement.  His  manners  were  so  irreproachable  that  I  was  surprised, 
but  in  a  few  days  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  anything,  for  the  small  boys  furnished 
so  many  surprises  that  I  was  prepared  for  anything. 

One  day  we  went  to  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  show.  Colonel  Cody  had 
sent  down  thirty  tickets,  so  twenty-seven  boys  together  with  two  other  resi- 
dents and  myself  went  over  to  South  Brooklyn.  Excitement  waxed  high  all 
the  way  there  and  culminated  at  last  when  we  were  introduced  to  Buffalo 
Bill  himself.     He  was  henceforth  the  hero  of  the  boys'  hearts. 

During  the  summer  there  are  only  two  or  three  regular  clubs,  so  most  of 
our  evenings  were  free  after  eight  o'clock.  From  seven  to  eight  I  had  charge 
of  the  Penny  Provident  bank.  There  I  had  a  chance  to  meet  with  the  girls, 
for  they  are  more  saving  than  the  boys.  My  most  interesting  occupation  was 
giving  piano  lessons  to  some  boys.  They  were  so  absorbed  in  practicing 
"  Yankee  Doodle "  or  any  of  their  favorite  tunes  that  nothing  could  disturb 
them,  though  oftentimes  the  piano  would  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ad- 
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miring  friends.  All  the  life,  however,  is  not  right  there  at  the  house.  To 
call  in  an  informal  way  in  neighboring  tenement  houses  was  our  duty  and  it 
made  me  feel  more  than  anything  else  that  I  was  really  living  among  the 
working  people.  They  were  very  hospitable  and  chatted  about  their  work 
and  other  interests  in  a  very  sociable  way.  It  is  impossible  to  give  one  an 
idea  of  the  people  there  unless  she  has  come  in  contact  with  the  same  class 
before.  One  is  sure  to  be  surprised  at  many  of  their  ways  of  looking  at 
things.  It  is  indeed  a  topsy-turvy  sort  of  place,  as  Dr.  Robbins  described  it, 
for  the  resident.  M.  L.  B. 
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PLATO'S    WORLD=SOVL  and  EMERSON'S  OVERSOUL 

Emerson's  essay  on  the  Over-Soul  and  Plato's  theory  of  the 
World-Soul,  as  found  in  the  dialogue  Timaeus,  are  transcenden- 
tal theories  strikingly  alike  and  at  the  same  time  very  different. 
How  much  their  resemblances  and  differences  are  results  of  the 
far  distance  in  time  between  the  two  philosophers  and  how 
much  of  differences  in  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  inter- 
esting to  question  while  comparing  their  ideas.  These  differ  in 
spirit  and  in  purpose.  Plato's  dialogue  is  at  once  more  scientific 
in  form  and  more  poetic  in  conception  than  Emerson's  essay  ; 
Plato  seeks  not  only  to  give  in  terms  as  accurate  as  possible  a 
probable  theory  of  the  soul  of  the  world  and  its  relations  with 
the  whole  universe,  but  actually  attempts  to  picture  forth  this' 
conception.  Timaeus  says,  "  If,  then,  Socrates,  amid  the  many 
opinions  about  the  gods  and  the  generation  of  the  universe,  we 
are  not  able  to  give  notions  that  are  in  every  way  consistent 
with  one  another,  do  not  wonder  at  that.  If  only  we  adduce 
probabilities  as  likely  as  others,  that  ought  to  be  enough  for  us, 
when  we  remember  that  I  who  am  the  speaker  and  you  who 
are  the  judges  are  only  mortal  men,  and  we  ought  to  accept  the 
tale  which  is  probable  and  inquire  no  further."  Emerson's 
essay  has  none  of  this  lack  of  confidence  ;  free  from  scientific 
sense   of  responsibility  and  need  of  all  possible  accuracy,   the 
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m  idem  philosopher  tries  to  express  vividly  and  concisely  what 
he  as  an  earnest  man  of  thought  believes, — what  he  has  learned 
for  himself  in  trying  to  explain  his  own  daily  experiences  and 
to  reconcile  them  with  those  common  to  men  of  all  time. 

The  whole  contents  of  these  theories  can  only  be  grasped  after 
detailed  stndy  ;  but  their  essential  outlines  may  be  briefly  stated 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  Plato's  world-soul  is  the  reality  of 
the  whole  universe  ;  he  divides  the  universe  into  three  essential 
parts, — (1)  "  the  principal  of  Same,"  that  is,  of  unity  and  rest, 
of  that  Absolute  Thought  which  includes  the  eternal  "ideas" 
and  is  One,  unchangeable,  and  indivisible, — (2)  "the  principle 
of  Other,"  that  is,  of  variety  and  motion,  of  that  differentiated 
thought  which  consists  in  the  multitude  of  finite  existences,  of 
the  Many,  that  which  is  changeable  and  divisible  and  always 
becoming^ — and  (3)  the  principle  of  "  Essences,"  which  is  a  term 
to  designate  the  principle  that  connects  the  other  two  principles 
and  identifies  them  in  one,  single  conscious  intelligence,  the 
cosmic-soul.  The  material  world  consists  in  visible  time  and 
space  symbols  of  tli  -  Invisible,  Spaceless  and  Timeless,  of  Ab- 
solute Thought,  and  these  symbols  are  interpreted  by  finite 
souls,  which,  in  turn,  are  fractional  parts  of  the  one,  infinite 
World-Soul.  Imagine  the  fusion  of  the  One  and  the  Many  into 
one  conscious  Soul,  and  imagine  this  Soul  as  pervading  and  in- 
cluding the  whole  universe  ;  then  the  essentials  of  Plato's 
theory  are  comprehended.  It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  its 
inconsistencies  or  any  of  its  figurative  aspects. 

Emerson's  Over-Soul  is  the  Spirit  of  the  world  that  speaks 
through  us.  The  elaboration  of  this  simple,  fundamental 
thoughl  can  be  most  easily  understood  from  Emerson's  own 
words,  for  what  he  has  expressed  cannot  be  more  concisely  said. 
Being  comes  from  a  hidden  source,  "that  Unity,  that  Over- 
Soul,  within  which  every  man's  particular  being  is  contained 
and  made  one  with  all  other."  "We  see  the  world,  piece  by 
piece,  as  the  sun.  the  moon,  the  animal,  the  tree;  but  the  world 
whole,  of  which  these  are  the  shiuiug  parts,  is  the  soul."  The 
soul  is  not  an  organ,  bul  a  light, — "  From  within  or  from  be- 
hind, a  Lighl  shines  through  0.8  upon  things  and  makes  us  aware 
that  we  are  nothing,  hut  the  light  is  all,"— "  There  is  no  bar  or 
wall  in  the  soul,  where  man.  the  effect,  ceases,  and  (rod.  the 
ciuse,  begins."  '•The  soul  circumscribeth  all  things."  "  Be- 
fore the  great  revelations  of  the  soul,  Time,  Space  and  Nature 
shrink  away." 
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On  comparing  these  two  theories,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
nearly  alike  they  are.  Both  seek  to  grasp  a  conception  of  the 
reality  of  the  whole  universe,  and  both  demand  unity  as  the 
first  essential  of  such  a  conception.  Each  is  an  attempt  at 
reconciliation  of  apparent  contradictions  ;  Plato  tries  to  recon- 
cile the  visible  world  with  his  ideal  invisible  world  ;  Emerson 
tries  to  account  for  the  element  of  infinity  which  so  persistently 
and  wonderfully  manifests  itself  through  imperfect  human  in- 
telligence. He  believes  this  divinity  to  be  a  gift  of  the  Soul  of 
the  universe  which  at  the  same  time  speaks  through  us  and  is 
identical  with  us.  Plato's  One  includes  the  Many  and  is  identi- 
cal with  it  ;  Emerson's  Unity  is  that  "  within  which  every  man's 
particular  being  is  contained  and  made  one  with  all  other." 
Each  philosopher  makes  portions  of  the  sensible  world,  only 
''shining  parts"  of  which  the  whole  is  the  Soul.  To  the 
thought  of  each  the  soul  circumscribes  all  things  and  is  supe- 
rior to  time  and  space. 

Both  hold  truth  the  highest  form  of  knowledge  and  intuition 
the  highest  way  of  gaining  truth.  Emerson  carries  this  further 
and  says  that  truth  possesses  the  man  who  beholds  it ;  the  man 
becomes  the  truth  he  sees.  In  this  way  he  explains  the  sudden, 
unlooked  for  revelations  of  "absolute  law'7  which  are  always 
accompanied  by  the  emotion  of  the  sublime  ;  such  revelations 
come  most  often  and  most  naturally  to  genius,  which  Emerson 
finely  calls  a  larger  imbibing  of  the  common  heart. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  essential  differences  between 
these  philosophers  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Plato  lived 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  and  Emerson  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  after  Christ.  The  first  philosophy  tried  to  con- 
form fact  to  abstract  theory  ;  so  Plato  first  forms  a  conception 
of  an  ideal  invisible  world,  then  tries  to  reconcile  with  it  the 
visible  universe  ;  he  even  holds  the  actual  only  a  visible  copy  of 
the  invisible  ideal.  His  theory  seems  too  forced,  too  mechani- 
cal. As  philosophy  advanced,  it  separated  into  natural  science 
and  philosophy  proper,  and  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  science, 
learned  to  form  theory  from  the  facts  of  natural  life  as  far  as 
possible.  Modern  theory  becomes  in  this  way  more  organic  and 
less  purely  speculative.  So  Emerson  collects  facts  of  common 
experience  and  seeks  to  find  some  principle  to  reconcile  them,  to 
bring  them  into  a  unity  of  meaning. 

This  principle  he  finds  in  the  Over-Soul,  the  soul  of  God,  the 
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Creator,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  This 
is  a  Christian  concept  ion  in  opposition  to  Plato's  pre-Christian 

speculation  which  makes  the  World-Soul  something  apart  from 
the  Creator, — a  soul  created  by  him  and  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  universe  that  the  whole  might  be  "a  blessed  god"  apart 
from  His  own  being. 

The  most  important  difference  between  these  philosophers  re- 
sults from  their  different  attitudes  towards  the  fact  of  change. 
To  Plato  change  meant  only  imperfection  in  actual  life  and  so 
he  gave  it  a  lowly  place  in  his  philosophy  ;  he  thought  only  the 
finite  and  defective  could  change  ;  the  Infinite  was  perfect  and 
immutable.  This  sharp  division  is  the  source  of  all  the  incon- 
sistencies in  his  theory  ;  and  results  in  such  difficulties  as  these, — 
how  can  that  which  is  changing  be  a  copy  of  an  eternal  "  idea  " 
which  is  unchangeable  ?  or  how  can  the  ''finite*'  soul  be  one 
with  the  Infinite  ?  or  how  can  that  which  is  divisible  be  like 
that  which  is  indivisible  ?  The  World-Soul  was  created  first, 
ths  corporeal  world  second  ;  in  direct  contrast  to  this,  Emerson 
makes  God  the  cause,  man  the  effect,  with  no  sharp  dividing 
point  behceeu  them.  The  soul's  advance  becomes  an  evolution  ; 
as  Emerson  says.  ''After  its  own  law  and  not  by  arithmetic  is 
the  rate  of  its  progress  to  be  computed."  This  comes  from  a 
new  and  hopeful  way  of  judging  the  element  of  change  in  life. 
Our  minds  are  so  constituted  that  perfection  must  mean  to  us 
definite  limitation ;  to  the  Greek  mind  this  limitation  seemed 
admirable;  but  the  truths  of  evolution  have  brought  about  in 
all  thought  revolutions  that  are  not  yet  ended,  and  one  such 
revolution  is  this,  that  constant  change  has  come  to  mean  to  us 
constant  hopefulness  for  something  better.  Instead  of  longing 
for  a  heaven  of  eternal  rest  where  all  is  brought  to  final  perfec- 
tion, we  begin  to  hope  for  eternal  opportunities  for  growth. 

Emerson's  modern  knowledge,  the  result  of  scientific  study  of 
tie-  actual  universe,  lias  made  him  no  Less  reverent  towards  the 
mysterious  than  Plato  was,  and  no  less  of  a  fcranscendentalist  in 
1  lie  true  sense  :    Plato  deliberately  places  the  actual  world   on   a 

plane  inferior  to  the  ideal  world  of  his  own  imagination.  Em- 
erson finds  an  organic  unity  in  i  he  nature  of  truth  and  its  reve- 
lations, that  he  can  only  account  for  by  believing  there  is  a 
Power  behind  every  individual  soul  at  one  with  fchat  soul  and 
yet  greater,  a  Power  which  every  soul  shares  in  common  with 
every  other  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.     Emerson's  statements 
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have  not  the  uncertainty  of  speculation,  but  are  the  positive 
conclusions  of  an  earnest  thinker.  He  believes  in  the  invisible, 
unknown  Unity  which  he  can  no  more  comprehend  than  can  the 
early,  comparatively  ignorant  Plato.  There  are  many  differ- 
ences between  their  theories,  but  of  the  three  essential  differ- 
ences, two  are  the  result  of  different  conditions  of  human  learn- 
ing, and  one  of  difference  in  religious  thought. 

Edith  M.  Hawkes. 


COMMUNION 

The  whiteness  of  a  spiritual  splendor  filled 

The  silent  temple  of  the  inner  soul. 

The  majesty  of  light  beyond  control 

Sat  throned  within,  and  from  its  life  distilled 

A  tender  influence  that  soothed  each  smart 

And  lit  each  secret  recess  of  the  heart. 

And  who  are  ye  that  think  there  is  between 

Angel  and  man  no  pressure  of  warm  lip, 

Believe  not  in  the  holy  guardianship, 

The  gentle  ministry  of  souls  unseen  ? 

Lo, — one  was  sad.  a  spirit  did  descend 

And  from  the  sorrow  called  the  inward  gleam, 

And  silenced  with  a  sudden  joy  supreme 

That  soul  looked  up  and  blessed  its  angel  friend. 

Anna  Hempstead  Branch. 
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Two  clocks,  ticking  in  different  time,  the  one  in  the  hall,  slow 
and  stately,  like  a  steadily  pacing  foot,  the  other  here  in  the 
library,  swift ^and  uncertain  as  if  in  a  kind  of  tremulous  flight 
from  that  never  halting  pursuer  in  the  hall,  are  puzzling  my 
mathematical  powers  to  determine  their  exact  ratio.  When  I 
decide  that  Achilles  is  to  the  tortoise  as  six  to  one,  Achilles 
pauses  and  loses  a  fraction.  Decidedly,  Achilles  must  be  regu- 
lated.    I  will  have  it  done  to-morrow. 

It  seems  as  if  I  had  always  been  trying  to  make  things  fit 
together  as  I  do  these  clocks  and  always  finding  unaccountable 
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fractions  here  and  there.  Now  that  I  have  time  to  think  it  over 
— these  few  lonely  days  at  Hill's  Forks — I  sometimes  amuse  my- 
self, as  I  do  to-night,  in  reviewing  my  long  life-problem,  trying 
to  think  how  the  result  might  have  been  different  if  the  mis- 
takes had  not  been  made  ;  a  rather  melancholy  pastime,  while 
the  snow  is  drifting  over  the  wide  open  country  all  around  and 
rustling  against  the  black,  uncurtained  window,  and  a  lonely 
amusement  for  Christmas  Eve,  at  best. 

Stop.  Achilles,  with  your  fretful  reminder  of  the  present. 
Old  Tortoise,  out  there,  pacing  away  the  minutes  like  a  reflec- 
tive ghost,  bring  me  my  shadows. 


There  is  a  river  that  winds  gently  through  an  Adirondack 
valley,  gathering  here  and  there  upon  its  banks  a  factory  or  a 
mill  and  clusters  of  houses.  Midway  in  its  course  through 
Hill's  Forks,  it  used  to  sweep  by  old  Iry  McFarrell's  shanty, 
which  clung  half-way  up  the  hill  just  out  of  the  river's  reach 
when  it  whirled  down  its  broken  ice  during  the  fierce  March 
weather. 

Iry  played  first  violin  at  all  the  country  dances.  Iry's  two 
grand-children  went  to  school,  or  played  by  the  river  when  the 
weather  was  not  too  bad.  When  winter  blizzards  came,  they 
wrapped  a  blanket  around  them  and  sat  on  a  sheepskin  by  the 
fire  opposite  Iry,  and  made  fairy  stories  out  of  the  coals  while 
he  played  the  fiddle. 

( )ne  Christmas  time  there  was  a  grand  exhibition  at  the  school 
house.  They  draped  the  stage  with  flags  and  greenery,  and  the 
teachers  sal  in  slate  upon  it,  proudly  overlooking  the  five  piece 
orchesl  ra  betow  them,  three  rows  or  so  of  pupils  in  white  collar 
and  Sunday-gown  finery,  and  a  room  full  of  proud  relatives  be- 
hind. Old  Iry  McFarrell  in  the  orchestra,  decked  out  in  an 
ancient  suit  of  black,  garnished  with  fresh  paper  collar  and 
cuffs,  had  a  feeling  of  Intense  respectability  as  be  scraped  away 
al  the  " overture."  His  eyes  were  bright,  his  notes  were  true 
;in<l  clear  as  they  had  no!  been  Por  many  a  year,  for  among  the 
children  was  his  boy-  his  grandson-  the  Lad  with  the  high 
white  forehead  and  intelligent  <  yes.  lie  is  to  speak  before  these 
people— SUCll  line  people,  some  of  them!  Captain  Wendell 
with  a  friend    from   Washitlflrtoil.      Nr*.    Wendell,    too.    and    her 
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sister.  He  listens  impatiently  to  the  others.  There  is  one  little 
girl  who  sings  a  Christmas  carol  in  a  clear,  soft  voice.  She  is 
Mr.  Wendell's  adopted  daughter,  Maysie.  Last  came  Frank. 
Irv's  pulse  throbbed  painfully  when  the  boy's  name  was  called 
and  while  the  young  voice  recites  with  a  strange  understanding 
and  feeling  the  words, 

'"'The  play  is  done — the  curtain  drops—''  a  mist  shuts  out 
everything  from  him  except  the  child's  face. 

To  the  boy,  when  he  finds  himself  before  all  these  faces, 
there  seems  at  first  a  strange  confusion.  It  dazzles  him,  but 
after  a  line  or  two,  clears  away  a  bit,  showing  two  faces.  One, 
that  of  his  sister  Katie,  the  other,  just  behind  her,  Captain 
Wendell's,  who  sits  with  folded  arms,  his  head  lowered,  while  his 
bright,  black  eyes  under  their  shaggy  brows  are  studying  the 
boy  with  stern  approval.  It  is  into  this  face  that  the  boy  looks 
while  he  speaks,  and  when  the  applause  begins,  the  one  thing 
he  notices  is  that  there  is  a  grim  smile  under  the  grey  beard  and 
a  kindly  lighting  of  the  keen  eyes. 

And  afterward,  when  he  and  Katie  and  Iry  sat  by  the  fire  and 
talked  over  the  afternoon,  he  kept  thinking  of  that  watchful 
look  and  fancied  the  old  man's  eyes  looking  at  him  from  the 
coals.  Mr  Wendell,  too,  sat  in  his  library  making  pictures  out 
of  the  coals.  He  saw  a  handsome,  manly  little  face,  which 
brought  up  old  dreams,  forgotten  since  a  small  grave  had  grown 
green  and  another  white  stone  had  been  added  to  the  many  now 
drifted  over  by  the  snow — just  within  sight  of  the  library 
window. 

It  is  a  warm  June  morning.  Katie  and  Frank  are  down  by 
the  river,  digging  for  snails.  One  tottering  old  elm  tree  is 
braced  against  the  bank  by  a  root  shaped  like  a  bent  knee,  and 
in  the  shelter  of  this  the  children  have  collected  clam-shells, 
pieces  of  crockery,  queer  stones,  and  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
things.  When  they  have  gathered  a  handful  of  snails,  they 
place  them  on  a  large  flat  stone,  which  serves  as  a  table,  and 
then  sit  and  watch  them  while  the  little  brown  doors  open  one 
by  one  and  a  soft  pink  rim  steals  out,  until  the  shell  tips  over 
into  place,  and  the  soft,  pink  rim  expands  on  the  stone  and  the 
small  house  glides  stealthily  away  until  it  tumbles  off  the  edge. 
Then  Katie  tenderly  catches  it  and  restores  it  to  the  water. 
Frank  wants  to  see  the  inside.     He  touches  a  growing  rim  with 
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a  straw  and  when  it  shrinks  away,  tries  to  pry  open  the  lurked 
brown  door,  but,  failing  in  this,  is  aboul  to  smash  it  with  a 
stone,  when  Katie's  quick  small  hand  snatches  it  and  throws  it 
far  into  the  river. 

••  The  idea  of  breakin'  'is  head,"  she  cries.  -"  after  steppin'  on 
'is  toes,  and  jusl  because  he  don't  want  to  open  'is  mouth!" 

Suddenly  they  hear  a  horse  cantering  up  the  road  and  a  sharp 
"Whoa!"  Scrambling  up  the  bank  they  see  a  man  on  horse- 
back talking  with  Iry.  who  stands  at  a  timid  distance  from  the 
pawing  horse,  his  rough  grey  head  heat,  rubbing  his  hands 
thoughtfully  round  and  round,  while  Mr.  Wendell,  erect  and 
military,  looks  him  through  and  through  with  stern  bright 
eyes. 

'*]  have  made  you  the  offer.  If  you  think  yon  can  do  better 
torthe  boy  than  I,  why,  that  is  your  affair, — decide  for  your- 
self." 

"  I  dare  say  you're  right,  sir.  I'm  not  what  I  used  to  be. 
There  IS  not  much  in  an  old  man  like  me  and  a  poor  old  place 
like  this  to  help  a  hoy  to  be  a,  man.  Only — I — its  very  sudden, 
Mr.  Wendell." 

"Shall  I  give  yon  until  this  evening  to  decide  ?  1  leave  town 
in  a  day  or  two." 

"Yes  sir,  yes  sir,  thank  yon." 

Then  the  straight,  Imperious  figure  on  horse-back  cantered 
away  down  the  sunny  road  and  Iry  stood,  still  looking  on  the 
ground,  rubbing  his  hands  round  and  round,  seeing  strange 
things  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  while  the  warm  sun  beat 
upon  his  bent  shoulders.  He  was  roused  by  Frank  and  Katie, 
whose  dusty  Little  figures  were  toiling  across  the  burnt  potato- 
field. 

"  Say,  Grandpa,  wha'd  old  Wendell  wantof  yon?"  bailed  the 

boy  in  a  business-like  way.  bul  old  Iry  did  n<>t  seem  t<>  hear.  lot- 
he  turned  wit  hoiil   looking  at    them    and    going   slowly    into   the 

shanty,  bolted  the  door.  The  children  retired  )<•  a  distance 
speculating,  until  he  came  out  dressed  in  his  black  suit  and 
walked  quickly  toward  the  village. 

Next  morning,  try  was  unusually  gentle  with  them,  and 
when  he  prepared  their  breakfast,  put  by  Frank'splace  a  saucer 
of  strawberries,  which  he  had  picked  himself,  early,  before  the 
children  from  the  French  settlement  over-ran  the  lot.  Frank 
gulped  with   surprise  and  grew  uncomfortably  red,    while  he 
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looked  down  at  his  plate.  Katie  stared  hard  as  she  noticed  Iry 
wore  his  best  black  suit. 

When  they  finished  their  fried  pork  and  johnny-cake,  the  old 
man  still  sat  frowning  at  his  plate.  Once  or  twice  he  cleared 
his  throat  to  speak,  but  didn't  know  just  how  to  begin.  When 
the  children  started  off  to  the  river,  he  said.  "  Don't  go  just  yet. 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  tell  you. — but  perhaps  I  don't  need  to, 
either.  Maybe — "  he  looked  up  the  road — "  Perhaps  I  should 
not  have  time,  any  way.  Mr.  Wendell  will  be  here  soon/"  The 
children  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise.  How  his  hand  shook 
and  his  eyes  looked  so  tired  and  blood-shot! 

Frank  began  to  have  a  queer  feeling  in  his  throat  and  his  eyes 
shone  with  vague  expectation,  as  there  flashed  into  his  mind 
that  grim  smile  under  the  grey  beard,  and  the  kindly  gleam  of 
the  stern  eyes. 

The  old  man  stretched  out  his  thin,  vein-marked  hand  uncer- 
tainly toward  Frank,  who  placed  in  it  his  small  brown  one, 
which  Iry  held  gently  while  they  looked  together  out  of  the 
window  down  the  long,  dusty  glare  of  the  road.  Katie  came  up 
softly  and  took  his  other  hand.  Suddenly  Frank  felt  Iry's  hand 
tighten  tremulously  as  a  horse  and  carriage  emerged  from  the 
trees.  Its  polished  top  shone  under  the  fierce  sun  as  it  came 
easily  and  springily  up  the  hill. 

'*  Put  on  your  shoes  and  your  coat,  Frank,"  said  Iry.  in  great 
excitement,  "  Quick  !     Why  didn't  you  do  it  before  ?  " 

Frank  did  not  wait  to  be  told  again.  They  were  on  almost 
before  Iry  had  spoken,  and  he  was  polishing  his  face  at  the 
pump.  Then,  with  trembling  hands,  he  was  combing  his  wet, 
curly  hair  and  plastering  it  smooth  and  straight.  The  click  of 
the  horse's  hoofs  and  the  creak  of  the  wheels  could  already  be 
heard  in  the  hot  stillness.  Iry  brought  out  a  red  ribbon  from 
somewhere  and  tried  to  tie  a  bow  for  the  boy's  neck,  but  his  old 
fingers  shook  so  that  Katie  had  to  help  him. 

The  carriage  stopped.  They  all  looked  at  each  other  in  dazed 
silence  until  Mr.  Wendell  called  impatiently,  "  McFarrell! '" 

Iry  gripped  Frank's  hand  until  it  hurt  and  they  hurried  out 
together,  Katie  following. 

Mr.  Wendell  leaned  down  and  looked  at  Frank  searchingly. 

"  Well.  sir.  you're  coming  to  live  with  me.  are  you  ?  "  Frank 
said  nothing,  but  smiled  up  at  him  shyly. 

"'  All  right,  get  in.     Have  you  a  bundle  ?  " 
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Iry  handed  up  a  small,  worn  valise,  that  had  been  his  when  a 
boy.  Then  Frank  climbed  over  the  wheel  and  sat  down  by  Mr. 
Wendell,  who  drew  the  linen  robe  over  his  knees. 

"  Now  tell  them  good-bye,"  said  Mr.  Wendell.  Good-bye  ! 
that  was  what  it  meant,  then,  was  it  ?  Good-bye  to  the  lonely 
little  grey  house  clinging  upon  the  hill  by  the  river — good-bye 
to  Iry  and  his  fiddle — good-bye  to  Katie  ?  Well,  well, — when 
one  says  "Good-bye"  like  that  for  the  first  time,  it  does  not 
mean  very  much, — not  so  much  as  when  one  remembers  it, 
twenty-five  years  after.  So  he  said  it,  carelessly  enough. 
"Good-bye,  Frank,"  said  Iry,  huskily,  and  went  quickly  back 
to  the  house.  Katie  stood  silent,  with  an  intent,  questioning 
look  in  her  clear  eyes,  while  the  hot  sun  shimmered  in  her  fair 
hair,  and  stood  so  while  the  carriage  rolled  away  down  the  hill. 


Little  black-eyed  girl,  with  red  cheeks,  sitting  on  top  of  the 
tall  gate-post  and  singing  with  all  your  sweet  voice,  while  the 
shiny  topped  carriage  which  you  watched  out  of  sight  an  hour 
ago.  rolls  quietly  up  the  lane  under  the  great  elms,  what  queer 
thoughts  are  twisting  in  your  mischievous  head  ?  How  do  you 
plan  to  dispose  of  that  ignorant  little  boy  with  a  red  neck-tie, 
whom  you  see  sitting  beside  Mr.  Wendell  ?  So  he  is  going  to 
be  your  brother,  is  he  ?  You  will  attend  to  his  education,  will 
you  not  ? 

"  How  do  you  do,  Frank  McFarrell ! "  she  remarks  conde- 
scendingly as  the  carriage  passed  her  airy  seat,  and  she  throws  a 
bunch  of  violets  past  his  nose  into  Mr.  Wendell's  lap  with  a 
ripple  of  impish  laughter  as  the  boy  dodges  back.  Then  she 
jumps  down  and  follows  them  to  the  house. 

Mrs.  Wendell,  a  tall  thin  lady  meets  them  at  the  great  front 
door  and  puts  out  her  hand  rather  hesitatingly  toward  Frank. 
"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear — I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  live 
with  ns — Maysie  will  be  delighted  with  such  a  nice  little  broth- 
el-." But  Frank,  as  lie  blushes  and  steals  a  shy  look  at  Maysie, 
Bees  a  peculiar  look  in  her  black  eyes  which  makes  him  a  bit 
uneasy  ;i-  to  the  nature  of  her  delight. 

Mrs.  Wendell  takes  his  hand,  whieh  makes  his  arm  feel  stiff 
and  awkward,  and  leads  him  up  to  his  room,  while  a  servant 
follows  with  his  valise. 

There  is  a  confusion  over  the  next  ten  years.     They  were  real 
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enough  when  they  were  lived — painfully  real  at  times,  but  what 
has  happened  since  has  colored  all  things  so  differently  that  the 
recollection  of  that  time  becomes  as  uncertain  as  those  strange 
indefinite  fancies  which  some  men  say  are  the  echoes  of  a  former 
life  in  a  different  body. 

At  first  there  was  a  supercilious  Maysie,  who  made  fun  of 
Frank's  mistakes  when  any  one  else  was  by — especially  Ned 
Raymond — but  when  she  had  no  one  else  to  play  with,  was  so 
sweet  and  confiding  and  sisterly  that  the  lonely  little  Irishman 
saw  a  rose-colored  world  indeed. 

As  years  went  on,  and  Frank  became  more  civilized,  the  three 
were  together  at  the  Hill's  Forks  high  school.  Frank  went  in 
for  Mathematics,  Greek  and  Athletics,  so  did  Ned,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  things  the  latter  played  the  banjo  and  parted  his 
hair  in  the  middle.  There  was  a  tall  and  slender  Maysie  then. 
She  used  to  wear  red  a  great  deal  and  her  black  hair  fluffed 
loosely  over  her  shoulders.  She  used  to  play  duets  with  Ned  by 
the  hour,  while  Frank  tried  to  study  in  the  room  above. 

There  was  another  girl  in  the  same  classes  with  them, — tall, 
awkward,  and  poorly  dressed,  with  big  grey  eyes  and  pale  shi- 
ning hair.  Her  name  was  Katharine  McFarrell,  but  none  of 
them — not  even  Frank,  knew  her  very  well,  for  Frank  was  now 
Frank  Wendell,  and  he  was  becoming  a  gentleman. 

And  so  these  misty  years  melted  away  until  there  came  an 
evening  which  even  to-night  stands  out  with  fiery  distinctness. 
The  mist  never  covers  that. 

They  were  at  Saratoga.  The  lights  from  the  great  windows 
of  the  "  Congress  "  streamed  out  over  the  verandah,  silhouet- 
ting the  profile  of  a  tall  young  man  bending  over  some  one  in  a 
white  dress.  Other  faces  were  thrown  into  shadow — one  there 
behind  a  pillar. 

In  the  midst  of  the  court  is  the  music  stand,  from  whose  cen- 
tre an  electric  light  sends  out  wide  rays.  They  are  playing  ore 
of  the  old  Strauss  waltzes,  with  a  throbbing  under-note  in  it 
that  weaves  itself  into  one's  thoughts  and  keeps  time  to  the 
beating  of  one's  heart. 

The  two  by  the  window,  as  if  they  want  to  forget  the  crowd 
and  be  more  alone  with  each  other  and  the  music,  go  for  a  stroll 
in  the  court.  He  carries  an  extra  wrap  of  hers,  she  holds  her 
head  down  from  him  as  she  lifts  her  white  skirts  daintily  in  de- 
scending the  steps.     And  so  they  walk  slowly  away  into  the 
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shadow  of  the  other  side  of  the  court.  The  one  by  the  pillar  leans 
forward  an  instant  and  then  shrinks  back.  Through  half- 
closed  eyes,  he  sees  the  glare  of  the  music  stand,  the  black  fig- 
ures against  it,  and  far  above,  in  the  still  darkness,  a  faint  star. 

A  little  later,  in  the  dimness  of  the  other  side  of  the  court, 
there  is  the  shimmer  of  a  white  dress  returning.  Frank  Wen- 
dell rises,  watches  it  for  an  instant  until  the  two  have  passed 
the  music  stand,  and  then  re-enters  the  hotel.  The  great  recep- 
tion room  is  almost  deserted — he  starts  as  he  is  met  by  his  own 
reflection  in  one  of  the  lofty  mirrors.  He  hates  the  pale,  reck- 
less face  frowning  at  him  under  its  sharply  shadowed  brows, 
the  faint  waltz  rhythm  is  still  in  his  ears,  and  he  remembers 
with  a  queer  pang  of  home-sickness  a  ten-years'  forgotten  face 
— an  old  man  with  bleared  eyes  and  a  shock  of  grey  hair.  So 
remembering,  he  stares  contemptuously  for  a  minute  at  the  tall 
young  figure  in  its  long  coat,  with  the  closed  pond-lily  bud  in 
the  button-hole. 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning  lie  comes  out  of  a  certain  red 
brick  building,  well-known  in  Saratoga,  which  holds  somewhere 
in  its  rotten  heart  a  gambling-hell.  He  walks  unsteadily, 
assisted  by  some  servants  of  the  place,  to  a  cab.  His  high  hat 
is  foolishly  awry  and  there  is  a  wine  stain  on  the  closely  folded 
leaves  of  the  faded  pond-lily  bud. 

Ned,  to-morrow,  as  he  stands  by  the  bed  and  listens  contemp- 
tuously to  his  furious  delirium,  curses  him  for  calling  eternally 
on  Maysie.     That  name  has  no  right  on  such  polluted  lips. 

Before  many  days  Maysie  knows  all  about  it  when  the  boy 
stands  pale  and  defiant  before  the  outraged  old  man,  who  turns 
him  out  from  their  presence  as  a  sinner.  It  would  have  been 
kinder  to  be  all  scornful,  Maysie,  and  not  grow  pale  and  pitiful 
as  yon  did!  The  world,  too,  knows  :  for  a  few  days  later  one 
business  man  was  saying  to  another — 

"Young  Wendell?  Left  last  week — drinking  himself  to 
death  -sorry  did  the  work  of  three  men!  (.real  shame  for  a 
fellow  witli  brains  like  that  !  "' 

Some  weeks  afterwards  when  people  were  beginning  to  return 
to  the  city  and  there  '•.•inn-  a  last  blinding  September  day  of  red- 
hot  pavements,  a  patrol  wagon  pushed  down  Chestnut  street 
with  a  great  jangling  and  stopped  where  a  crowd  was  collecting 
in  front  of  a  saloon.  The  crowd  parted  and  a  dissipated  young 
man.  who  bad  fasted  all  day.  was  picked    up   for  drunk   and 
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lifted  into  the  wagon.  At  the  hospital  he  lay  with  an  ice- cap 
on  his  head,  his  listless  hands  quiet  at  his  side.  They  thought 
him  unconscious,  but  an  hour  after  a  great  bunch  of  pond  lilies 
had  been  placed  on  the  table  by  the  bed,  they  found  him  turned 
toward  them  and  in  a  nerveless  hand  under  his  cheek  were  the 
bruised  petals  and  crushed  pollen  of  a  flower.  They  knew  his 
name  from  his  clothing  and  a  line  in  a  great  newspaper  scanda- 
lized a  select  circle  by  the  information  that  Frank  Wendell  was 

dying  at hospital.     Maysie  saw  it  and  was  ill-tempered 

with  Ned  for  a  week.  Mr.  Wendell  found  no  pleasure  in  his 
coffee  that  morning  and  spent  a  sleepless  night  thereafter  fight- 
ing the  angel  of  mercy. 

A  paper  containing  the  report  was  wrapped  about  the  lunch- 
eon of  Miss  Katharine  McFarrell.  the  new  teacher  at  Hill's 
Forks  ;  a  solitary  boy,  discussing  the  contents  of  a  fat  looking 
tin  pail  watched  her  interestedly  as  she  sat  motionless,  staring 
at  the  paper.  The  next  day  they  had  another  teacher,  who  told 
them  that  Miss  McFarrell  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  and  would 
not  be  back  for  some  time,  then  asked  the  class  where  Philadel- 
phia was  and  what  roads  you  would  have  to  take  to  get  there, 
and  made  them  write  a  composition  describing  the  journey. 

But  in  a  still,  white  room  filled  with  the  mingled  odors  of 
flowers  and  medicines,  a  sick  man  lies  with  half-closed  eyes. 
The  subdued  sounds  of  the  city  murmur  far  away,  reminding 
his  dim  thoughts  of  the  rush  of  a  river, — a  river  rippling  and 
flashing  under  the  light  of  a  summer  morning,  and  two  children 
playing  by  its  green  bank.  It  goes  on  and  on,  and  now  all  else 
fades  but  a  child's  face,  with  its  clear  grey  eyes  gravely  ques- 
tioning him.  He  stirs  and  sighs — a  sigh  that  is  almost  the 
whisper  of  a  name.  There  is  a  soft  movement  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  a  dim  figure  comes  toward  him  and  bends  down — close 
— his  eyes  open  wide  and  bright  to  meet  the  face  of  his  dream. 
He  does  not  speak. — not  even  to  say,  ';  Forgive  " — but  he  tries 
to  raise  his  heavy  hand  to  her  face  and  feels  it  clasped  with  a 
firm,  cool  touch.  Then  he  falls  asleep  to  dream  of  nothing  un- 
less, perhaps,  two  children  lying  by  a  river's  bank,  with  the 
odor  of  violets  somewhere  near,  watching  the  sun  through  the 
red  cracks  between  their  fingers. 

But  let  the  shadows  go.  I  come  back  gladly  to  the  old  prob- 
lem of  the  ratio  between  Achilles  and  the  tortoise. 

Georgia  Harriet  Wood. 


DR.   HOLMES  IN  NORTHAMPTON 

Of  course  the  Northampton  that  Dr.  Holmes  knew  was  not 
the  Northampton  that  we  know  now,  if  we  consider  it  from 
our  conventional  introduction  through  the  large  lettered  sign 
in  the  depot  and  from  its  city  and  business  point  of  view.  But 
taking  the  fringe  of  the  present  Northampton,  the  glimpse  we 
get  of  it,  crossing  the  Hadley  bridge,  before  we  are  formally 
introduced,  that  is  what  Northampton  really  is  and  always  has 
been,  and  what  Dr.  Holmes  knew  and  loved. 

He  visited  here  sometime  before  1857  and  stayed  with  Judge 
Dewey,  in  the  Dewey  House — before  it  was  The  Dewey  House — 
which  was  then  out  on  the  road  on  the  site  of  President  Seelye's 
house.  From  there  he  used  to  drive  round  the  country,  learn- 
ing to  know  it  better  and  better,  getting  acquainted  with  its 
people  and  "  marrying  "  its  elms,  for  the  Autocrat,  you  know 
had  a  passion  for  trees  and  put  his  wedding-ring,  as  he  called 
his  thirty  foot  tape,  around  every  big  one  he  came  across.  As 
he  says,  he  had  "a  most  intense,  passionate  fondness  for  trees 
in  general  and  had  had  several  romantic  attachments  to  certain 
trees  in  particular,"  and  his  particular  "tree-wives"  must  have 
been  up  here,  for  it  is  said  that  at  his  first  meeting  with  the 
Jonathan  Edwards'  elm — he  exclaimed  fervently,  "  If  it  weren't 
for  the  mud  and  my  pantaloons,  I  should  go  down  on  my  knees 
and  worship  that  tree  !  "  And  the  ancient  inhabitants  say  thai 
il  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  old  giant  that  used  to  stand 
guard  over  the  meadows.  How  interesting  it  would  be,  and 
how  impossible! — to  go  back  far  enough  to  see  the  biggest  of 
everything  and  not  always  have  our  little  balloons  pricked  with 
the  pin  which  lias  always  seen  something  bigger  in  the  time 
••  before  our  day  !"  He  measured  the  elm  in  the  meadows  too, 
and  has  handed  it  down  to  posterity  as  belonging  to  the  first 
class  of  trees,  which  meant  twenty-three  feet  of  girth  and  one 
hundred  twenty  feet,  of  spread. 

Of  course,  there  were  no  cars  then,  no  railroad,  no  college  — 
simply  the  town,  the  meadows  and  the  mountains,  which  seem 
all    the  more  impressive  now  as  they  faithfully  watch  over  the 
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town,  though  it  is  no  longer  young.  He  speaks  of  them  par- 
ticularly—  "There  is  nothing  gives  glory  and  grandeur  and 
romance  and  mystery  to  a  place  like  the  impending  presence  of 
a  high  mountain.  Our  beautiful  Northampton,  with  its  fair 
meadows  and  noble  stream  is  lovely  enough,  but  owes  its  sur- 
passing attraction  to  those  twin  summits  which  brood  over  it 
like  living  presences,  looking  down  into  its  streets  as  if  they 
were  its  tutelary  divinities,  robing  themselves  in  jubilant  sun- 
shine or  in  sorrowing  clouds,  and  doing  penance  in  the  snowy 
shroud  of  winter,  as  if  they  had  living  hearts  under  their  rocky 
ribs  and  changed  their  mood  like  the  children  of  the  soil  at  their 
feet,  who  grow  up  under  their  almost  parental  smiles  and 
frowns  *  *  Happy  is  the  child  whose  first  dreams  of  heaven 
are  blended  with  the  evening  glories  of  Mount  Holyoke,  when 
the  sun  is  firing  its  tree  tops  and  gilding  the  white  walls  that 
mark  its  one  human  dwelling.''  So,  near  here,  in  Easthampton 
— close  under  the  mountains,  be  laid  the  scene  of  Elsie  Venner, 
the  character  which  seemed  to  embody  the  fierce  and  turbulent 
element  of  the  mountains  in  contrast  to  the  other  country-folk 
who  felt  only  their  peaceful  and  protective  influence. 

To  know  that  Rattlesnake  Ledge  is  really  the  one  that  Elsie 
Venner  wandered  over,  and  that  one  stormy  night  the  jar  of  the 
thunder  rent  it  asunder  and  buried  a  little  farm-house  at  its 
base,  gives  us  a  keener  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  story — 
for  we  are  influenced  by  the  same  scenery  which  influenced 
her,  we  know  in  a  way  the  same  people. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  Dr.  Holmes'  relationship  with  these  peo- 
ple, his  free  and  easy  manner  which  was  not  affectation,  but 
perfect  sincerity,  for  they  were  not  New  England  types  to  him, 
to  be  studied  as  curiosities,  but  his  friends  to  be  known  and  en- 
joyed. And  it  was  due  in  great  part  to  this  relationship  of  his 
with  and  towards  the  villages  that  Dr.  Holmes  has  been  said  to 
have  changed  the  whole  social  temper  of  New  England  by  his 
lubricating  optimism,  and  "  to  have  made  easy  for  his  fellow 
countrymen  the  transition  from  the  old  things  to  the  new." 
And  so  through  him,  we  of  "'the  new"  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nected in  a  small  degree  with  the  old  of  Northampton.  At  least 
we  can  feel  that  his  influence  has  in  part  crossed  the  gulf  be- 
tween us  and  the  quiet  old  village  which  he  used  to  know. 
Thus  it  seems  to  me  doubly  impressive  that  on  the  morning  of 
his  death  we,  as  a  college,  should  have  dedicated  our  Chapel 
service  to  him.  Rebecca  Kinsman. 


OLIVER    WENDELL   HOLMES 

He  has  built  more  stately  mansions. 

His  spirit  free  at  last 

Has  left  the  restless  sea  of  life 

And  fair  untarnished  past. 

He  has  found  a  nobler  temple 

Than  that  wherein  lie  sat. 

And  reigns  in  some  far  spirit  realm 

A  kindly  Autocrat. 

Alice  Tullis  Lori>. 
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The  passenger  who  gol  od  al  Elm  street  on  that  particular 
•  lay  in  October  was  a  somewhat  unpretentious  little  person.    He 

had  no  particular  idea  of  astonishing  anyone,  as  he  laboriously 
climbed  to  the  red  cushioned  seat  and  smoothed  down  the  fur  of 
the  gray  kitten  which  lie  held  closely  clasped  in  his  fat  little 
arms.      lint  every  one  in  the  car  was   looking  at    him.      The  old 

gentleman  across  the  way  lowered  his  paper  to  peer  over  the 
top  and  smile  at  the  little  fellow.  The  little  hoy  thought  that 
he  looked  jusl  like  grandpa.  There  was  a  lady  beside  him.  a 
fat  lady  in  a  checkered  shawl  Like  the  one  he  had  sometimes  to 
make  a  tent  over  the  dining  room  chairs,  she  had  a  basket  of 
clothes  by  her  feel  od  the  floor.     "  I  guess  she  must    be  a  wash 

lady."  he  thought. 

Next  t-i  the  wash  woman  sal  a  little  girl  with  cheeks   like   red 

apples  and  a  sail  cy  air  like  the  naughty   little  girl   who  made 

faces  al  Jack  over  the  hack  fence.  She  smiled  at  t  he  kitten  and 
looked  at  them  both  in  a  bright  quick  Fashion  and  shook  her 
br< »WII  curls. 

Further  down  there  were  two  girls  eating  peanuts  and  talk- 
ing in  a  subdued  and  confidential  tone,  lie  heard  little  scraps 
of  conversat  ion  about  "  He  said"  and  u  I  said  "  and  bits  of  sup- 
pressed laughter,  but  he  was  not  interested  in  these  things  ami 

i  i 
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turned  his  brown  eyes  solemnly  back  to  the  old  man's  paper 
with  the  grinning  cat  that  advertises  the  play  of  "Charlie's 
Aunt."  He  shoved  back  further  on  the  seat  and  clasped  his 
own  dear  kitty  closer,  while  he  rubbed  his  eyes  with  one  little 
dirty  hand  as  if  to  clear  away  the  mist  of  astonishment  that 
sometimes  bewilders  little  people.  The  happy  kitten  purred 
away  in  spite  of  its  cramped  position.  Even  a  cat  knows  that 
there  is  nothing  like  cheerfulness  in  this  world. 

The  conductor  with  shiny  brass  buttons  on  his  coat  was 
standing  down  by  the  door.  He  jingled  the  nickels  in  his 
pocket  and  smiled  at  the  little  boy,  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
glorious  position  he  himself  was  occupying, — not  only  a  man 
privileged  to  ride  on  the  cars  at  all  times,  but  the  constant 
recipient  of  five  cent  pieces  which  might  signify  anything  from 
a  pint  of  roasted  chestnuts  to  the  tin  horse  in  the  toy  store  win- 
dow. He  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  kitten  and  little  Jack  put 
his  arm  about  it  and  turned  away.  After  all  he  was  only  a 
man,  and  didn't  remember  that  kittens  don't  like  to  be  scared. 

He  raised  himself  on  his  knees  with  difficulty  and  turned 
about  to  look  out  of  the  window.  There  were  two  boys  flying 
a  kite  that  wouldn't  fly,  but  that  dragged  disconsolately  in  the 
Northampton  mud.  "They  ought  to  have  more  tail  on  her," 
cried  little  Jack  enthusiastically,  "then  they  could  make  her 
go.  I've  got  a  kite  that  Mary  made  me  out  of  mamma's  pretty 
paper  with  sister's  glue,  but  it  got  all  spoilt.  Now  see  it's  going! 
It's  going!*'  and  he  clapped  his  hands  and  laughed  so  that  even 
the  disagreeable  man  in  the  corner  relaxed  his  solemnity  as  the 
little  fellow  pressed  his  rosy  face  against  the  window  until  the 
car  had  turned  the  corner  and  was  speeding  on. 

They  were  out  in  the  country  now — the  country  of  all  lands, 
where  the  bridges  lean  over  tumbling  foamy  brooks  and  trees 
hang  out  red  streamers  and  wave  them  on  the  tossing  autumn 
breeze.  There  were  stray  bits  of  late  golden-rod  here  and  there 
and  once  little  Jack  saw  a  daisy  shivering  in  its  thin  white 
petals  like  a  woman  in  a  new  wrap  on  Easter  Sunday. 

There  was  a  place  beside  the  road  where  the  whitey  gray 
rocks  rose  high  up  against  the  sky,  where  there  were  deep  fis- 
sures and  cracks  and  where  daring  little  vines  crept  cautiously 
down,  hanging  on  by  trembling  tendrils.  There  were  slender 
little  birch  trees  with  silvery  white  bark  and  fluttering  yellow 
leaves  and  here  and  there  a   gaudy  sumac   standing   upright 
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amid  the  dying  splendor  about  liim.  0,  there  were  lots  of 
tilings  that  little  Jack  and  the  kitten  saw  that  the  girls  eating 
peanuts  did  not  see  and  the  old  gentleman  did  not  read  about  in 
his  paper.  There  was  a  log  covered  with  downy  clematis  that 
hung  in  the  careless  long  festoons  which  generous  nature  gives, 
and  a  brook  which  foamed  and  dashed  over  a  rocky  ledge  until 
the  trees  turned  away  in  fright  and  the  wind  catching  their 
trembling  leaves  cast  them  derisively  into  the  boiling  water — 
the  same  little  stream  that  looked  so  calm  and  innocent  further 
down,  very  like  some  people  whom  we  meet.  Then  as  they 
dashed  on,  far  below  in  the  valley  he  could  see  yellow  fields 
bleaching  in  the  autumn  sun  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
crimson  and  gold  trees  swaying  gently  in  the  October  air. 

A  great  lump  came  into  little  Jack's  throat  about  that  time, 
but  he  pressed  the  kitty  closer  until  its  head  rested  on  his 
shoulder  among  the  yellow  curls,  and  winked  hard.  The  con- 
ductor standing  before  him  looked  kindly  at  the  little  fellow  as 
he  held  out  his  hand.  "  How  do  you  do  "  said  little  Jack,  putting 
his  small  hand  into  the  big  brown  one.  The  passengers  laughed 
and  the  poor  little  fellow  drew  back  upon  the  seat  with  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  chagrin  and  mistake.  "  Where  is  your 
money  ?  "  asked  the  young  man. 

"  I  isn't  got  none,"  said  little  Jack  gulping  down  the  tears 
that  came  in  his  throat.     "  It's  all  home  in  my  bank.*' 

The  conductor  looked  helplessly  around  at  tlie  car  full  of 
smiling  faces.  "  Well,  little  boy,  does  your  mother  know  you 
came  ?"  he  said.  Little  Jack  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  the 
kitten  looked  up  appealingly  into  the  young  man's  kind  eyes. 
"  I  guess  not,"  he  said,  "  She  didn't  say  nuffin'  to  me  about  it." 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  pursued  the  conductor,  wishing  the 
people  would  stop  staring  and  that  something  would  happen  to 
break  the  silence  which  seemed  to  have  settled  down  over  all 
thecar.  "  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  little  child  vaguely,  "I 
came  to  find  God." 

There  was  a  hush  even  deeper  than  before  as  he  looked  up  in 
wide  eyed  trust  and  faith  with  tin;  hungry  eyed  kitten  beside 
him.  "  Mamma  has  got  somefing  dreadful  the  matter  wif  her 
and  sin- don't    say  miUni  t<>nie;ill  daylong.      Why   don't    slier" 

The  bewildered  conductor  fished  a  peppermint  out  of  his 
pocket,  but  little  .lack  shook  his  head.  "  She  just  lies  there  in 
the  parlor  on  the  table  and  she  wouldn't  smile  at  me  when  I 
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showed  her  Pussy  Willow's  mouse.  I  said  '  Smile  up  your  face 
mamma/  but  she  didn't  say  nuffin  so  I  guess  somefing  awful's 
the  matter  that  maybe  God  can  fix,  and  I've  come  to  find  God. 

The  little  troubled  face  looked  up  pitifully  into  the  young 
man's  eyes,  the  little  white  forehead  was  so  perplexed  and  the 
quivering  lips  so  anxious.  The  wash  woman  across  the  way 
held  out  her  kind  arms  suddenly  to  take  him  in,  but  he  shook 
his  head  and  put  his  face  against  the  kitty's  soft  fur.  The  con- 
ductor looked  appealingly  around  at  the  passengers,  who  were 
all  soberly  regarding  him  and  then  picked  them  both  up,  kitten 
and  boy,  and  sat  down  with  little  Jack's  head  on  his  shoulder. 

Little  Jack  lay  there  quietly  and  his  breath  came  slowly  and 
regularly.  The  yellow  curls  clung  in  moist  rings  to  the  con- 
ductor's rough  blue  collar,  and  the  little  red  cap  slipped  back 
upon  his  neck.  Now  and  then  there  came  a  tear  under  the  dark 
curly  lashes  that  rolled  down  his  round  red  cheek.  The  kitten 
purred  softly  and  the  young  roan's  face  wore  a  look  of  divine 
tenderness. 

All  the  way  back  he  sat  there  as  the  car  bobbed  on  through 
the  gathering  gloom.  When  they  reached  Elm  street  he  got 
out  and  stepped  down  with  the  sleeping  child  and  kitten  in  his 
arms.  Little  Jack  roused  himself,  '' Over  there,'' he  said,  and 
the  conductor  knew. 

It  was  a  house  with  crape  on  the  door. 

Xora  Elizabeth  Barnhart. 
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Ever  since  the  reading  world  was  first  fascinated  by  Vanity 
Fair,  it  has  been  interested  in  the  use  of  the  novel  as  a  scalpel 
to  lay  bare  the  skeleton  of  high  life.  And  in  this  day,  when  all 
things  in  heaven  above,  in  the  earth  beneath  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth  are  subjected  to  analytical  research,  society 
shares  in  the  process  of  dissection.  But  now  the  operators  are 
many — we  have  no  one  master  Thackeray.  As  students  of  life 
we  are  offered  our  choice  ;  from  these  various  points  of  view  we 
can  co-ordinate  for  ourselves  the  features  that  seem  to  us  most 
true;  but  this  is  no  trivial  task. 

To  study  at  all  successfully  this  phenomenon  of  society  under 
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tin-  Literary  microscope  one  must  limit  his  observations  to  a  par- 
ticular set,  and  to  thai  set  as  it  is  treated  by  a  particular  group 
<>\'  writers.  This  limit  is  fixed,  to  a  certain  degree,  bythe  prom- 
inence of  the  so-called  New  York  se1  and  by  the  reputation  of 
the  authors  who  write  of  them.  <  >f  these,  the  three  most  prom- 
inent are  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Richard  Earding  Davis  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Our  confidence  in  their  views  comes 
from  the  feeling  that  they  have  gained  their  opinions  by  per- 
sonal observation,  not  by  diligent  Btudy#of  the  society  columns 
in  the  Sunday  papers.  The  people  they  write  about  are  *>\' 
national  interest  :  their  transactions  "on  the  street  "  influence 
thousands  of  lives  ;  their  private  possessions  contribute  Largely 
to  the  opinion  foreigners  have  of  our  artistic  and  aesthetic 
taste.  In  short,  they  write  of  that  society  that  Ward  McAllis- 
ter classified  in  his  far-famed  division.  The  service,  by  the 
way,  that  he  did  the  outside  world  by  this  classification,  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  a  cataloguer  who  arranges  the  pictures  in  a 
galleryunder  "  Collection  A,  Collection  B."  et  cetera,  so  that  we 
who  are  not  artists  may  more  easily  refer  to  them.  We  do  not. 
in  either  case,  gain  any  valuable  knowledge  from  the  classifica- 
tion :  we  have  merely  a  convenient  label  or  name  To  most  of 
ns  t  he  term  "  400  "  is  like  the  algebraic  "  x."  it  stands  for  an  un- 
known quantity. 

Since  we  do  not  know  these  people,  we  are  interested  to  know 
about  them.  In  Richard  Harding  Davis's  stories  we  have  the 
satisfying  feeling  thai  we  have  met  men  and  women  who  are 
whole  SOUled  in  spite  of  their  wealth  and  morally  upright,  even 
if  bored  to  the  proper  conventional  degree.  We  Like  the 
healthy  tone  and  wecherish  a  secret  hop.-  that  perhaps  in  real 
Life  there  are  Van  Bibber  hearts  under  many  an  irreproachable 
ulster  and  more  than  one  Eleanor  Cuyler  doing  work  on  the 
Kasi  side.  Through  the  medium  of  his  concise,  narrative  style, 
full  of  color  and  architecturally  well  built,  we  see  a  society  that, 
however  Light  of  thought,  rests  on  a  moral  foundation.  Of 
course  the  problem  presented  in  "The  Other  Woman"  is  not 
settled  by  its  treatment  in  that  story,  but  the  solution  suggested 

is  frankly  on  the  right  side.      It   may  be  the  optimism   of  youth 

that  makes  Mr.  Davis's  stories  so  attractive.  If  he  were  as  old 
as  Mr.  Warneror  Mrs.  Barrison,  perhaps  he  would  see  more 
serious  problems  in  this  idly -busy  Life  of  the  club  and  the  draw- 
ing room.     But  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  of  good  nature  :  he  evi- 
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dently  thinks  that  in  spite  of  long  hank  accounts,  luxurious 
apartments,  more  invitations  to  dinner  than  there  arc  dinners  in 
a  week — in  short,   in  spite  of  all   such  corroding   influences,  a 

man  can  be  a  man  "  for  a7  that/'  Let  us  hope  that  by  the  time 
Mr.  Davis  is  grave  and  careworn  enough  to  see  nothing  but 
what  Henry  James  calls  "  our  moral  predicament/'  it  will  not 
be  there  to  see. 

Perhaps,  though,  such  a  hope  as  this  would  be  groundless 
were  it  not  for  the  incisive  treatment  that  the  problem  receives 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Warner  and  Mrs.  Harrison.  In  "  Sweet 
Bells  out  of  Tune  "  the  door  of  the  whited  sepulcher  is  thrown 
wide  open  and  we  are  invited  to  look  in  and  shudder.  The  flat- 
ness, the  petty  rivalry,  the  toadyism,  and  worse  than  all,  the 
flippancy  that  soon  becomes  something  worse  are  shown  to  be 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception  in  this  vanity  fair  of  New  York. 
We  are  dissatisfied — the  outlook  for  sincerity  and  truth  is  so 
hopeless  that  we  become  melancholy.  The  conclusion  is  no  so- 
lution ;  the  only  suggestion  that  it  offers  is  that  one  in  the  old 
proverb — "He  who  rights  and  runs  away,  will  live  to  fight 
another  day,"  with  special  emphasis  on  the  advisability  of  run- 
ning away.  Alas  !  not  every  young  married  couple  can  go  off 
to  Egypt  or  Syria  to  have  time  and  solitude  in  which  to  grow 
again  into  each  other's  lives.  We  are  unwilling  to  accept  this 
world  of  "the  Anglomaniacs  "  and  "Sweet  Bells"  as  the  true 
society  world.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real  world  that 
the  metal  "cut"  from  which  the  picture  is  made  bears  to  the 
printed  picture.  The  lines  of  the  metal  plate  eaten  out  by  the 
engraver's  acid  lie  before  us  sharp  and  seemingly  distorted  ; 
they  have  no  visible  perspective,  the  softer  shadings  that  come 
out  in  the  picture  cannot  be  seen.  In  the  same  way  we  fail  to 
get  the  "values,"  to  use  an  artist's  phrase,  in  Mrs.  Harrison's 
pictures  of  society.  They  are  so  hopeless,  so  full  of  the  blatant 
show  of  the  nouveau  riche.  If  the  contrary  fact  were  not  so 
thoroughly  proven  from  external  and  unmistakable  evidence,  if 
we  did  not  know  better  we  might  suspect  that  Mrs.  Harrison 
did  not  really  know  from  personal  association  our  best  society — 
that  the  acrimony  of  her  delineation  was  due  to  the  flavor  of 
"  sour  grapes."  This  bitterness  is  not  so  evident  in  "  A  Bache- 
lor Maid  "  which,  dealing  with  a  new  problem,  is  a  welcome  re- 
lief. After  all  this  revelation  of  the  ''serpent  heart  hid  with 
a  flowering  face"  in  married  life,   one  is  glad  to  consider  the 
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question  of  women's  rights.  It  at  least  lacks  that  suggestive- 
ness  about  the  impurity  of  social  life  which  mars  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  these  so-called  society  novels. 

Of  all  the  recent  stories  of  this  New  York  set,  there  is  none 
so  powerful  as  Mr.  Warner's  "  Golden  House."  Here  there  is 
no  hesitation,  no  compromising  with  that  saddest  of  all  prob- 
lems, the  estrangement  of  man  and  wife.  By  Mr.  Warner's 
vigorous  treatment  one  is  reminded  of  the  story  in  the  old  blue- 
back  spelling  book,  of  the  farmer  and  the  boy  who  was  stealing 
apples.  The  farmer  first  tried  pelting  him  with  pieces  of  turf 
and  sticks,  but  the  boy  went  on  stealing  the  apples  and  laugh- 
ing at  him.  Finally  the  old  man  said,  "Well,  well,  if  neither 
turf  nor  sticks  will  do,  I  must  try  what  virtue  there  is  in 
stones,"  and  soon  brought  the  thief  doAvn  from  the  tree.  Mr. 
Warner  has  reached  the  stone-pelting  stage.  His  sarcasm  is  so 
intense  that  even  the  innocent  reader  winces.  Here  we  find  the 
problems  that  we  all  must  face  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  held 
up  mercilessly  in  the  clear  white  light  of  a  style  that  leaves 
nothing  ambiguous.  The  more  clearly  we  think  of  these  ques- 
tions, the  nearer  we  shall  arrive  at  a  better  state  of  society. 
Mr.  Warner  is  a  Lexow  Committee  for  the  social  life,  all  by 
himself,  and  has  proved  himself  quite  adequate  for  the  task. 
Most  of  us,  though,  prefer  to  consider  the  "  Golden  House'*  as 
a  prophecy  rather  than  as  a  statement  of  fact,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  its  optimistic  ending.  We  want  to  look  forward  to  a  so- 
ciety where  Edith  Delancys  are  the  rule  and  Carmens  not  ad- 
mitted. Throughout  the  book,  in  spite  of  our  indignation  at  the 
frivolity  and  at  the  influence  of  "the  fast  set,"  we  must  ac- 
knowledge the  mastery  of  the  style  that  puts  these  lives  before 
us.  For  the  showing  of  feeling  and  the  acting  and  complex  re- 
acting of  people  on  one  another,  no  one  can  do  these  things  so 
well,  nor  in  a  way  that  so  easily  takes  our  sympathy  and  under- 
standing, as  Mr.  Warner  can.  Bertha  Lee  Bennett. 


HOW    WEST  TOOK  A   GIRL   TO  THE  GAME 

Damon  and  Adams  and  Wesl  had  been  t<>  the  Springfield 
game  together  for  three  years,  and  now  West  was  going  to  take 
a  girl.  W<-st  disclosed  the  fad  as  they  were  sitting  around 
Damon's  fire  smoking  and  arranging  how  they  should  stand  f*<»r 
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tickets.  Adams  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  long  enough  to 
say.  "' That  won't  go  down,  old  man,"  while  Damon  contented 
himself  with  laughing  silently  as  he  puffed  away  at  his. 
"  What  the  devil  are  you  laughing  at  ?"  said  West  turning 
upon  him,  "  didn't  you  ever  hear  of  a  man* s  asking  a  girl  to  the 
game  before  ?  I  thought  that  quite  a  number  of  our  acquaint- 
ance were  in  the  habit  of  doing  it." 

"  But  you're  not  in  earnest,  now,'7  exclaimed   Damon. 

"Of  course  I'm  in  earnest,  what  motive  do  you  suppose  I 
could  have  for  hatching  such  a  story  ?  " 

"  But,  West,  old  fellow — the  trip  up,"  remonstrated  Damon. 

"  Hang  the  trip  up!"  cried  West  impatiently. 

"But  we  depend  upon  you  to  lead  the  cheering  in  C,"  put  in 
Adams. 

"  And  what  if  we  should  beat  and  you  should  lose  the  only 
chance  you  ever  had  for  painting  the  town  red  ?  " 

"  And  you  know  if  we  don't  beat  you'll  swear  because  you 
spent  so  much  money.'' 

"  H'm,"  muttered  West,  "I  bet  I  don't  spend  more  than  I 
would  if  I  went  with  you  fellows." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  Tom,  throw  it  up.  Don't  be  an  ass."  said 
Damon. 

West's  purpose  remained  unbroken  and  after  he  had  left,  his 
two  friends  held  a  serious  council.  "If  he  hadn't  asked  the 
girl  already,"  said  Damon,  "  that  spoils  the  whole  thing  for  us. 
But  if  he  ever  repeats  the  performance — "  "  Its  for  us  to  see 
that  he  doesn't,  Phil,"  answered  Adams. 

The  Saturday  of  the  game  came  at  last.  Tom  bade  his  friends 
an  affectionate  farewell  and  told  them  that  they  would  come  to 
their  senses,  too,  sometime.  He  kept  all  his  wits  about  him  on 
the  way  up,  for,  although  he  supposed  that  his  friends  were  on 
the  special  car,  he  knew  them  well  enough  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  some  practical  joke.  But  everything  went  smoothly.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  girl  had  on  a  handsomer 
bunch  of  Jacqueminots  than  the  one  which  he  had  fastened  in 
Miss  Gascon's  coat.  He  looked  around  at  the  car  full  of  pretty 
girls  and  then  at  Miss  Gascon  with  placid  content,  mentally  de- 
fying any  one  to  draw  a  comparison  which  should  not  be  flat- 
tering to  her.  He  saw  several  of  his  acquaintances  looking  at 
her  with  admiration,  and  he  bowed  to  them  with  condescending 
affability.     To  a  fellow  who  had  not  known  a  girl  long  and  was 
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►us  of  making  a  good  impression,  the  fates  were  certainly 
propitious. 

When  they  reached  their  seats  without  trouble  and  were  wait- 
>r  tin-  elevens  to  come  on  the  field,  Tom  blessed  his  friends 
in  his  heart  for  their  kind  neglect  of  him,  and  his  spirits  rose  to 
high  water  mark. 

On  came  the  Yale  team.  The  black  bank  opposite  rose  in  a 
body  and  in  a  twinkling  was  changed  to  blue  by  thousands  of 
fluttering  dags  and  scarfs.  Cheer  upon  cheer  went  up,  helped 
out  by  a  few  voices  from  t  lie  other  side,  which  were  immediately 
hissed  down.  Then  it  was  their  turn  to  rise,  as  the  Earvards 
trotted  on  to  the  held. 

A  little  practice,  a  little  preliminary  skirmishing,  and  the 
teams  lined  up.  The  word  was  given.  A  gleam  ^\'  something 
brown  close  to  the  ground,  a  rush,  a  heap  of  blue  and  red  arms 
and  legs.  So  t lie  game  went  on.  qow  clearing  the  Yah  —  now 
the  Harvard  goal.  At  last  the  Yales  forced  the  hall  down  to 
Harvard's  twenty-yard  line.  They  were  lined  for  another  rush. 
Tom  was  balancing  on  tin?  back  of  his  seat  ;  Miss  Gascon's 
cheeks  put  her  roses  to  shame.  Two  men  came  hurrying  up. 
Tom  had  the  outside  seat  and  they  bore  straight  for  him. 

" Damon's  hurt,"  one  of  them  whispered  to  him.  "go1  int.*  a 
scrimmage  with  Fowler.  He  wants  you.  go  along  with  Bates. 
I'll  explain  to  Miss  Gascon  and  take  care  of  her.     I  know  her." 

After  a  hurried  excuse  Tom  followed  Hates.  His  first  feeling 
was  one  of  anxiety.  Then  he  thought,  "  What  if  it's  a  put  up 
job!"  He  swore  to  himself  that  if  it  were,  the  fellows  should 
gel  paid  hack  in  full,  and  hurried  on. 

When  he  entered  the  little  shanty  to  which  Bates  led  him,  all 
doubts  vanished.  Phil  was  stretched  out  on  the  floor  in  Lack  of 
a  better  place,  groaning  dismally.     "Where  are  you  hurt,  old 

man  ?"said  West  gently,  kneeling  down  heside  him.  "It's  my 
back — don't  touch  it — and   don't    talk   ahout    getting    me   home; 

everything's  been  done  thai  can  be  and  I  won't  go 'till  the  game 
Ls  over." 

••I  was  a  brute,  to  send  for  you,  I  know."  he  went  on.  "hut 
they  couldn't  spare  Adams  from  E,  and  Rice  said  he'd  take  care 
of  y<  >ur  girl.". 

The  afternoon  wore  away.     Damon  tried  many  times  to  gel 

to  go  back  to  Miss  Gascon,  but   his  forlorn  condition  was 

too  much  for  the  kind-hearted  'Tom  and  he  stuck  to  his  post. 
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Adams  sent  word  now  and  then  how  the  game  was  going,  but 
that  was  all  that  relieved  the  weary  minutes.  The  last  messenger 
brought  the  news  of  Harvard's  defeat  and  the  atmosphere  in 
the  little  shanty  became  gloomier  than  ever.  They  were  to 
wait  there  for  Adams,  then  move  Damon  ;  that  was  the  word 
Adams  had  sent  by  the  messenger. 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  before  he  made  his  appearance. 
"Come  along,  boys,"  he  said,  "  this  blooming  town  won't  hold 
us  long,  I  can  feel  my  creditors  at  my  heels  already. "  Then 
turning  to  Tom,  "  Come  Damon,  the  game's  up." 

West  was  speechless  with  wrath  when  he  saw  Damon  rise 
easily  and  gracefully  and  bow  low  before  him. 

"  Don't  be  so  mad,  old  man/5  said  Adams  slapping  him  on 
the  back,  "we  did  it  for  your  own  good  and  Rice's." 

"For  my  own  good  and  Rice's — "  began  Tom  angrily. 

"Yes."  answered  Damon.  "His  engagement  to  her  was 
announced  last  week,  you  know." 

Frances  Eaton  Jones. 
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When  the  Chbist-Chiu)  Comes  to  Eabth. 

He  does  not  Btand  in  a  mist  of  li.^ht. 

Apart  from  tlic  grieving  world  below; 
For  though  His  face  is  bo  wondrous  bright, 

His  smile  is  that  of  a  child  we  know. 

We  do  qoI  ask— but  He  understands, 

And  love  that  is  dying  within  US,  >tart>. 
A-  we  f'««-l  the  touch  of  His  baby  hands. 
And  hold  Him  close  to  our  trembling  hearts. 

C.  M.  F. 

A  Justifiable  Criticism. — In  looking  over  various  college 
magazines,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  thai  almosl  every  one  of  the 
stories  and  oven  the  short  sketches  are  in  dialect.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  for  a  college  student  to  write  what  lias 
been  wittily  termed  "  a  clean  collar  story."  And  ye1  it  cannot 
be  true  thai  the  students  are  more  at  home  among  the  people 
who  break  every  rule  of  grammar  and  eal  with  their  knives, 
than  they  are  Smong  the  educated  and  well-bred  portion  of  so- 
ciety, [f  the  theory  holds  good  that  each  writes  only  of  what 
she  is  familiar  with,  then  the  constant  reiteration  of  this  theme 
which  is  called  the  "  Mary  Wilkins "  story,  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  the  writers  wore  recruited  from  the  rural  parts  ^i'  the 

Community  almost  entirely. 

Bui   wo  know,  of  COUrse,  thai  this  is  not   the   case,  so  we  must 

search  elsewhere  \'>>v  the  reason  for  this  extraordinary  output  of 
dialect  stories.  It  may  be  the  result  of  an  experiment  on  the 
part  of  oin-  enterprising  college  writers  who  attack  any  and 
every  subjeel  with  surprising  intrepidity.  In  this  day  of  New 
England  Nuns,  when  the  supreme  interest  of  the  old  maid  and 
the  hired  man  is  for  the  firsl  time  presented  to  us.  they  may  be 
try  in-  i'.  out-Wilkins  .Mi-.-  Wilkins  which,  with  all  due  reaped 
to   both,  is  neither   necessary  or  profitable.     Wo  have  had  so 
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many  tragedies  of  plain  life  revealed  to  us  and  so  many  simple 
comedies,  that  we  cannot  really  assimilate  any  more  of  them. 
We  do  not  care  for  another  set  of  changes  rung  on  the  theme 
so  dear  to  the  dialect  story,  the  girl  whose  lover  deserts  her, 
leaving  her  to  grow  into  a  small  gray -haired  maiden,  when  he 
turns  up  again,  battered  and  disreputable,  to  be  received  with 
forgiveness  and  love  by  his  old  sweetheart. 

Do  let  us  give  the  dialect  story  a  rest  and  let  us  associate  with 
society  women  and  men.  A  table  loaded  with  silver  and  flow- 
ers, five  or  six  butlers  in  attendance,  fifteen  or  twenty  kinds  of 
wine  at  a  small  dinner-party  of  which  each  member  is  a  mil- 
lionaire, would  be  a  blessed  relief  from  the  calico  dresses,  the 
hot  kitchens  and  the  blatant  poverty  which  assert  themselves 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  apostrophes,  on  page  after  page  of 
periodical  literature.  As  a  certain  cook  once  said,  "  I  do  like  to 
see  Shakespeare's  plays,  for  I  love  lords  and  ladies."  So  let  us 
have  a  little  better  society  and  more  interesting  conversation  in 
our  college  magazines  in  the  future.  F.  V.  D.  S. 

The  Juniors'  Rubicon. 

I  met  a  maiden  all  forlorn. 
Before  Room  6,  one  snnny  morn. 

"  Oh  why  so  mournful,  tell  me  pray. 
When  all  the  world  is  bright  and  gay  ? 

Now  for  your  grief  a  reason  give.'* 
She  answered,  "Argumentative."' 

Again  I  met  the  maid  one  day. 

The  frowns  had  vanished  quite  away. 

'•  Come  on,"  she  said.  ;>  lets  have  some  fun. 
That  old  analysis  is  done  !  " 

Next  week  I  met  the  maid  once  more 


She  did  not  smile,  she'd  had  her  fun, 
Once  more  her  troubles  had  begun. 

"  Why.  what's  the  matter  now.  with  you?" 
She  only  sighed,  and  pointed  to 

"  You  do  not  argue.     Come  to  me, 
My  office  hour's  from  two  to  three." 

A.  H.  Y. 
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Christmas  Shoppino.  —My  personal  experience  of  Christmas 
shopping  may  have  been  unfortunate.  I  have  struggled  for 
Borne  years  againsi  fate  represented  by  bad  weather  and  a  thin 
pocket  book— and  haw  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  thai  a  day 
of  Christmas  shopping  is  only  to  be  undertaken  after  a  season 
of  mat  un-  deliberation.  Fasi  Lng,  humiliation  and  prayer  might 
be  recommended  for  the  spirit  of  the  shopper,  but  for  complete 
success,  bodily  strength  as  well  as  spiritual,  must  be  cultivated. 
The  shops  are  crowded,  the  mass  of  people  fiercely  sel  on  self- 
advancement.  So  although  you  should  never  omil  your  morn- 
ing devotion  on  the  eventful  day,  it  is  equally  important  to 
make  sure  of  substantial  chops  and  eggs  before  starting  out. 

A  complete  course  in  the  science  of  foot-ball  would  he  of  ad- 
vantage in  making  a  way  from  point  to  point.  A  "flying 
wedge"  formed  of  umbrella  and  substantial  hand-bag,  with 
Borne  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  determined  femininity  be- 
hind it,  would  be  a  revelation  to  the  serried  legions  massed 
around  the  bargain  counter.  But  failing  technical  training, 
wonders  can  be  accomplished  with  the  ubiquitous  umbrella  held 
at  the  angle  best  calculated  to  reach  the  average  woman's  eye. 

Above  all,  patience  is  absolutely  necessary.  Politeness  may 
be,  and  frequently  is,  dispensed  with.  It  is  as  inconvenient  in 
Christmas  shopping  as  a  conscience  to  the  small  boy  who  runs 
away  to  the  circus.  Leave  it  at  home  with  your  card  case.  Hut 
the  famed  patience  of  Job  was  as  nothing  to  the  quadruple 
extract  of  the  quality  which  she  must  use  who  shops  success- 
fully. Its  use  is  manifest  early  in  the  day  as  you  wait  for 
change  and  match  ribbon  :  at  noon  its  aid  alone  secures  for  you 
the  frugal  rolls  and  coffee,  which  are  to  maintain  life  temporari- 
ly :   and  at   ni-ht  you   hold  its  lingering  remnant  tightly   as  you 

consult  your  list,  hurry  for  t he  train,  and  undergo  the  thousand 

annoyances  of   rainy  weather. 
For  it  always  rains  when  you  go  Christmas  shopping.     It  was 

perfect  weather  yesterday,  when  you  "wish  yon  could  have 
gone,  but   had  to  finish  .John's  sofa  pillow."     To-morrow  t lie  sun 

will  shine  brightly  upon  you  as,  in  exhaust  ion  of  mind  and  body, 
you  pack  and  tie  neat  paper  parcels.  A  snow  storm  would  be  a 
degree  Less  disagreeable.  Bui  it  always  rains;  rains  with  a 
vigor  and  searching  persistence  which  almost  forces  an  unwil- 
ling admiration  for  the  thorough  completeness  of  the  perform- 
ance. 
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From  a  dispassionate  point  of  view,  your  shopping  is  much 
more  entertaining  from  your  vain  endeavors  to  reconcile  parcels 
of  books,  perfumes,  and  dry  goods,  with  a  dripping  umbrella, 
draggled  skirts,  and  the  characteristic  permeating  Boston  mud. 
But  though  you  smile  feebly  at  the  struggles  of  a  stout  lady 
trying  to  cross  the  street  under  such  circumstances,  you  cannot 
appreciate  it  to  its  fullest  extent  while  in  addition  to  bodily  dis- 
comforts, your  mind  in  its  quieter  moments  is  haunted  by  a 
brooding  sense  of  something  lost.  If  it  isn't  your  list  it  is  usually 
your  temper.  But  you  can't  stop  for  trifles.  You  have  still  to 
get  that  game  for  Baby,  and  the  cajjs  and  aprons  for  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home.  In  a  benevolent  frame  of  mind  toward  the  old 
ladies— ^t  it  again.  Bump,  jostle,  elbow  and  crowd  ;  it's  the  only 
way.     And  above  all  remember  the  umbrella  tactics. 

By  careful  attention  to  a  few  little  details  of  this  sort,  you 
may  eventually  reach  home  crowned  in  your  own  mind  by  the 
halo  of  martyrdom.  But  even  now  rest  is  not  for  you.  All 
night  in  your  dreams,  you  whiz  up  and  down  in  a  cash  carrier, 
your  ears  ringing  with  shouts  of  "  Cash,  here,"  as  you  try  hur- 
riedly to  get  change  for  five  dollars  in  five  cent  pieces,  while 
your  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  light  from  a  huge  illumi- 
nated scroll  always  before  you.  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive/'  B.   A. 


Before  and  After — There  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  Smith 
College  waxes  frivolous.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  the 
week  of  the  Yale-Harvard  game  at  Springfield.  Smith  College 
then  goes  about  with  abroad  grin  on  its  countenance  and  excite- 
ment in  its  eye.  It  expends  countless  precious  minutes  in  flying 
down  town  to  buy  ribbons,  flags,  and  cheese-cloth.  It  lies 
awake  at  night  planning  to  out-decorate  the  other  faction.  It 
keeps  this  up  until  by  midnight,  Friday,  it  is  thumping  its  hot 
pillow  and  feverishly  wishing  it  had  not  promised  to  get  up  at 
six  the  next  morning  to  decorate. 

On  Saturday  morning  it  does  get  up  early,  bursts  on  the 
neighborhood  in  a  blaze  of  color  ;  then  spends  the  day  at  the 
game,  and  comes  home  in  company  with  a  shrill  treble  or  gruff 
bass  voice,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  Sunday  it  parades.  On 
Monday  it  flunks.  H.  W.  T. 
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Tbmpora  Mutantur. 

It  was  long  ago,  that  sail  we  had 

<  >n  a  summer's  day,  when  the  sea  was  glad 

And  the  canvas  swelled  as  the  wind  rushed  past, 

And  the  tiller  Leaped,  tho'  I  held  it  bust. 

Her  eyes  were  bright,  and  her  golden  hair 

Wet  with  spray. 
But  tin-  words  on  my  lips  which  I  tried  to  say 
Trembled  there. 

For  another  there  was  who  loved  her  to... 

Twas  to  him  that  1  feared  her  heart  was  true. 

l*m  jealous  still,  tho'  the  years  have  passed 

For  she.  too.  regrets  that  choice  at  last. 
This  surely  the  bitterest  draught  must  be 

( )f  Sorrow's  ,^lass — 
For  there's  no  getting  over  this  fact,  alas, 
She  married  me!  E.  D.  L. 

A  Youthful  Banker.— Among  the  little  children  of  long 
ago  who  played  under  the  big,  kind  trees,  was  a  little  girl  with 
a  yellow  tin  bank  full  of  pennies.  The  other  children  had  banks 
too,  but  the  little  fingers  were  more  eager  to  undo  the  catch  at 
the  bottom,  than  to  put  money  in  at  the  top,  so  thai  the  few 
pennies  that  found  their  way  in,  stayed  but  a  short  time  in  their 
loneliness  before  they  joined  the  many  more  that  made  their 
home  in  a  drawer  in  the  little  candy  Bhopjust  around  the  corner. 

Sitting  on  the  grass,  while  the  rest  munched  long  sticks  of 
striped  candy,  this  little  girl  would  jingle  her  yellow  bank, 
holding  it  tightly,  watching  the  others  wit  h  wist  t'nl  eyes,  as  she 
told  how  many  pennies  she  had  now.  After  their  randy  was 
gone,  there  was  a  triumphant  ring  in  the  rattling  pennies.  She 
won  hi  never  "take  a  bite"  of  t  heir  candy.  bn1  when  her  mother 
had  given  her  some  of  her  own.   her  big,   round   eyes   would 

shim-    as    she    ate    it     slowly,    always    making    her's    "last     the 

longest.'" 

One  day  when  the  children  bad  started  on1  to  buy  some  candy, 
and  the  little  girl  was  hugging  her  hank  (dose  for  consolation. 
they  found  a  little,  back  street  hoy  that  Santa  Clans  had  forgot- 
ten. They  had  never  beard  of  such  a  terrible  thing,  and  hur- 
ried home,  with  their  pennies  held  tight  in  their  lists,  to  ask 
mamma  to  help  him.      But  the  little  girl  with   the  yellow  bank 

looked  at  him  a  moment,  thrust  her  treasure  into  his  hands,  and 
ran  home  crying,  through  the  snow. 
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Where  is  she  now?  The  other  children  do  not  know,  but 
surely  she  is  saving  to  buy  good  things  she  never  gets,  waiting 
to  have  all  her  good  times  on  some  great  occasion  that  never 
comes  for  her.  Yet  with  it  all  she  is  bringing  to  others  the  joy 
that  she  denies  herself  in  the  present,  but  which  is  shining  for 
her  always  in  a  bright  future.  C.  P.  McC. 

At  Christmas-tide. 

Tho'  blust'ring  winter  conies  to  stay 

By  snowy  Christmas-tide, 
And  darkness  steals  away  the  day 

Too  soon  at  Christmas-tide. 
Yet  fires  within  that  snap  in  play, 
Can  melt  our  work-day  cares  away, 
And  life  is  all  a  gladsome  day 

At  merry  Christmas-tide. 

A  shadow  life  of  what  might  be 

Is  ours  at  Christmas-tide  . 
We  love  the  spell :  nor  care  to  see 

Beyond  the  Christmas-tide. 
And  restless  phantoms  of  regret. 
And  vagabonds  of  fears  that  fret. 
We  somehow  easily  forget 

At  merry  Christmas-tide. 

Then  its  oh  !  for  the  Yule-log  firelight. 

And  oh  !  for  the  mistletoe, 
And  oh  !  for  the  holly,  red  and  bright. 

And  peace  on  earth  below  ! 

R.  A.  W. 


EDITORIALS 

There  is  a  potent  influence  among  us  none  the  Less  powerful 
because  invisible.  Indeed  its  very  elusi veness adds  to  its  power. 
Virgil  long  ago  celebrated  its  character  in  the  well  known  pas- 
sage beginning  "  Fama,  malum  qua  non  aliud  velocius  uUum." 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  after  all  these  centuries  we 
can  apply  the  same  phrases  that  Virgil  uses  in  this  passage  to 
describe  that  spirit  of  rumor  which  pursues  us  in  the  daytime 
and  haunts  us  at  night. 

From  the  freshman  fall  term  to  senior  commencement  we  are 
met  at  every  other  turn  by  some  rumor  of  something  dreadful 
that  is  to  happen  to  us.  If  it  is  not  a  sprung  examination  on 
notes  that  we  have  not  yet  deciphered,  it  is  the  crushing  an- 
nouncement that  the  last  papers  on  a  given  subject  were  wholly 
unsatisfactory,  or  that  absolutely  no  excuses,  however  valid, 
will  be  accepted  for  tardy  papers  in  a  certain  department,  or 
that  no  class  has  ever  deall  so  poorly  with  a  certain  course — but 
one  cannot  enumerate  them  all.  However,  that  melancholy  one 
must  not  be  omitted,  namely,  that  someone  of  the  most  popu- 
lar  members  of  the  Faculty — the  particular  one  differs  from 

y.-ar  to  year      is  t<>  have  a  Sabbatical  year  next  year  or  worse,  is 

to  leave  us  for  good  and  all.  These  enumerated  rumors  are 
the  stock  ones  ;  by  the  time  wc  have  reached  the  last  year 
of  the  course,  we  recognize  that  there  is  a  scheduled  order  for 
their  appearance,  bul  if  we  are  brave  enough  to  thrust   them 

aside,  we  inert  other  new  ones  especially  fitted  to  terrorize  us. 

It  would  be  extremely  gratifying  to  he  able  to  trace  one  of 
these  spectres  1<>  its  origin  :  how  did  it  come  into  being  ?  Why. 
it  was  told  somewhere  by  somebody  for  the  first  time  and  then 
with  '  pedibvA  ceteris  'I  pernicibus  cdiis'  it  Hew  to  somebody 
else  and  so  [\  went  on,  gaining  new  force  of  terror  every  time 

it   was  told.      Finally.  1  here  con  Id  be  no  con  versa  t  ion  into  which 

it  was  not  likely  to  thrust   its  unwelcome  presence.     Even  our 
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sleep  was  disturbed.  Waking  in  the  night  that  dreadful  rumor 
stood  out  against  the  darkness  until  all  one's  force  of  will  had 
to  be  exerted  to  quiet  one's  nerves.  Figuratively  we  underwent 
the  grewsome  experience  of  Tomlinson  in  Kipling's  ballad  as 
• '  A  spirit  came  to  his  bedside  and  gripped  him  by  the  hair — " 

But  we  ask  our  readers  not  to  think  that  this  light  treatment 
of  the  subject  implies  a  lack  of  seriousness  on  our  part.  The 
fault  is  a  gra^e  one  and  its  correction  lies  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  two  upper  classes.  Experience  has  proved  to  them  how 
very  often  these  harrowing  rumors  have  proved  to  be  absurd 
exaggerations  if  not,  indeed,  entirely  groundless  fabrications. 
The  evils  of  these  rumors  are  evident.  Not  only  do  they  inflict 
superfluous  wear  and  tear  on  our  nervous  system,  but  they  nec- 
essarily lead  to  habits  of  exaggeration  and  upset  that  balance 
of  judgment  we  are  all  striving  to  obtain.  Naturally,  too,  the 
acceptance  of  rumor  leads  to  its  transference  and  a  more  excel- 
lent foundation  than  this  for  the  habit  of  gossip  can  hardly  be 
laid.  It  develops  a  fondness  for  sensationalism,  for  of  course 
having  been  startled  ourselves  with  a  dreadful  rumor,  we  im- 
mediately want  to  try  its  effect  on  some  one  else.  Before  we 
realize  it,  we  are  talking  in  superlatives  and  have  lost  our  treas- 
ured power  of  discrimination. 

Moreover,  when  terrifying  rumors  are  repeatedly  proved 
false,  we  fall  into  such  a  habit  of  carelessness  that  we  fail  to  at- 
tend properly  to  a  warning  or  request  that  is  authentic.  We 
have  found  so  many  of  our  fiery  demons  mere  Jack  o'  lanterns, 
that  we  have  grown  bold  in  trusting  to  luck.  But  some  day 
there  comes  a  reckoning  and  we  are  taught  the  lesson  of  the 
shepherd  boy  in  the  old  story,  who  had  so  often  fooled  his 
companion  with  the  false  cry  of  "  Wolf  !  "  that  when  he  gave  a 
true  alarm  it  was  not  obeyed. 

There  are  enough  unavoidable  causes  for  worry  and  down- 
cast spirits  without  encouraging  this  really  influential  one. 
Surely  we  who  can  make  our  influence  count  for  something, 
ought  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  it  against  such  a  foolish 
and  harmful  tendency.  The  best  advice  that  we  can  offer  to 
those  who  are  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  college  is  that 
they  would  better  not  put  their  faith  in  any  statement  peculiar- 
ly unwelcome,  which  has  for  its  authority  only  the  much-quoted 
"they  say."     Let  us  each  add  to  her  stock  list  of  New  Year 
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iitions  one  to  the  effecl  thai  hereafter  we  will  do  our  indi- 
vidual besl  to  overcome  the  spiril  of  college  rnmor. 

TIr*  simple,  great-hearted  Christmas  of  two  centuries  ago  lias 
escaped  us  as  completely  as  its  mistletoe  has  withered  into  dust. 
No  longer  are  great  trenchers  piled  with  the  smoking  boar's  head 
and  plum  pudding.  The  complex  ten  course  dinner  exquisitely 
served  has  taken  their  place  and  the  character  of  our  Christmas 
spirit  has  changed  in  like  degree.  It  has  branched  oul  in  nu- 
merous and  minute  ways,  gaining  in  extension  whatever  it  may 
have  l<>st  of  intension.  It  pleases  each  of  us  to  put  into  our 
Christmas  a  score  of  different  interests;  we  are  more  pleased 
witli  ourselves  the  greater  the  number  of  lives  that  Ave  can 
count  up  as  having  been  influenced  by  us. 

The  variety  thus  gained  we  value  as  an  antidote  against 
ennui.  Anything,  we  cry.  rather  than  to  be  bored  !  But  is 
this  quite  a  sane  healthy  state  ?  It  seems  rather  to  indicate  a 
mental  and  nervous  digestion  out  of  order  even  before  the 
Christmas  feast  of  good  times.  Cannot  we  wisely  take  our 
high-strung  selves  in  hand  and  insist  on  simplifying  our  inter- 
ests and  calming  our  nerves?  Not  that  we  should  stagnate,  but 
that  we  should  keep  ourselves,  rather,  from  a  surfeit  of  good 
works.  There  can  undoubtedly  be  spiritual  gluttons  who  gorge 
themselves  with  doing  all  the  good  deeds  that  can  possibly  be 
searched  out  within  their  social  radius. 

When  we  go  home,  therefore,  to  our  families  the  best  gift 
that  we  can  take  them  is  a restf ul  spirit  that  is  content  to  find 
its  highest  pleasure  in  the  quiet  of  home  interests.  Our  fami- 
lies want  us,  not  the  fragments  of  our  time  that  are  left  from 
multitudinous  social  calls  and  philanthropic  duties.  Let  a 
share  of  that  "  peace  on  earth  "  find  expression  in  our  lives.  If 
we  do  this  the  holly  will  glisten  with  a  merrier  brightness  and 
the  Christmas  music  ring  out  with  a  more  wonderful  sweetness. 
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In  the  elaborate  lists  of  Christinas  books  which  the  publish- 
ing houses  issue  far  in  advance  of  the  holidays,  it  is  noticea- 
ble that  very  few  really  new  books  are  mentioned.  This  is,  per- 
haps, natural  in  that  we  avoid  buying  new  ventures  as  Christ- 
mas gifts  and  choose  rather  old  friends  in  new  dresses  ;  and 
most  of  these  dresses  are  indeed  lovely,  with  fabulous  margins 
and  numerous  illustrations.  To  the  illustrations  themselves  no 
one  can  find  objections  ;  the  list  of  these  which  we  could  wish 
abolished  is  small  ;  neither  can  we  quarrel  with  the  man  who 
wants  an  edition  de  luxe  of  his  favorite  poet.  New  Shaksperes 
have  always  a  place,  and  picture-books  interspersed  with  lines 
from  Dr.  Holmes  are  appropriate  at  this  season.  But  those 
books  which  have  not  earned  a  place  among  the  classics  should 
not  be  thrust  upon  the  public  anew,  simply  on  the  strength  of 
decorative  bindings  and  cream  laid  paper.  That  "  A  Window 
in  Thrums"  should  appear  in  white  and  gold  is  as  though 
"  How  the  Other  Half  Lives  "  came  out  in  mauve  satin  and  be- 
lied its  name.  And  if  a  novel  which  is  fast  becoming  one  of  our 
classics  is  cheapened  to  us  by  such  a  dress,  how  much  more  do 
the  works  which  have  no  claim  to  a  lasting  place  on  our  shelves 
insult  us  with  their  pretentious  bindings.  A  crusade  against 
this  inane  trade  is  useless  as  long  as  the  demand  continues. 
Why  cannot  men  cease  to  buy  those  books  which  "  bear  a 
duke's  revenues  on  their  backs,"  but  in  their  hearts  scorn  their 
poverty  ?  Let  not  the  binding  be  fairer  than  the  contents, 
neither  let  new  bindings  take  the  place  of  new  books.  The  ap- 
parel should  proclaim  the  thought. 

The  college  magazines  for  November  show  the  effects  of 
steady  effort.  They  lack  the  somewhat  scrappy  appearance  of 
the  October  numbers  and  are  excellent  in  editorial  work,  the 
leaders  of  the  Yale  and  Nassau  Literary  Magazines  being  unu- 
sually sound.     The  good   stories  seem   to  be  waiting   for   the 
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Christmas  numbers.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  verse,  but 
though  some  of  it  contains  good  thought,  the  greater  part  is 
painfully  lame  in  metre.     We  clip  the  following  : 


My  King. 

I  said  I'll  find  him  in  you  palace  hall. 
For  lo  !  they  tell  me  that  I  seek  a  King. 

The  rugs  are  silken  where  his  footsteps  fall. 
And  round  him  glitters  many  a  priceless  thing. 

I  found  him  where  the  city  hides  her  shame. 

His  friends,  the  outcast  beggar  and  the  thief  ; 
I  knew  him  for  my  King — lo  !  this  his  name. 

"  A  man  of  sorrows  and  a  friend  to  grief.'' 

—  Yale  Lit. 


With  Daily  Themes. 

I've  an  idea  to-day, 

Shall  I  have  one  to-morrow  ? 

Let  it  come  as  it  may, 

I've  an  idea  to-day  : 

But  my  pleasure  gives  way 

To  a  portent  of  sorrow. 

I've  an  idea  to-day. 

Shall  I  have  one  to-morrow  ? 

— Vassar  Misc. 


To  My  Umbrella. 

Farewell,  dear  friend.  I  felt,  I  knew 
That  fate  the  tie  would  sever 

That  bound  our  souls  in  friendship  true. 
Now  you  are  gone  forever  ' 
Farewell  ! 

Another  calls  you  now  his  own  ; 
Yoifii  brave  Life's  storms  together  I 

But  I  must  face,  all.  all  alone 

Its  roughest,  fiercest  weather. 

rare  well  ! 
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I  hoped  to  find  you,  gay  coquette. 

From  out  some  corner  peeping, 
But  hope  is  dead.     Despair — regret 

Have  left  me  weeping,  weeping. 
Farewell  ! 

One  cannot  always  weep,  I'm  told, 

All  sorrows  time  will  smother. 
Forgive  me,  dear,  in  silk  and  gold 
I  saw  and  took  another. 
Farewell  ! 

— Wesleyan  Lit. 


FROM  THE  INSIDE 

Then  let  us  all  most  merry  be, 

And  sing  with  cheerful  voice, 
For  we  have  good  occasion  now 

This  time  for  to  rejoice. 

Old  Song. 

Through  the  cold  air  that  vibrates  with  the  lea>t  sound  the  Editor  hears  a 
musical  metallic  clinking.  There  is  but  one  cause  for  that  sound  at  this  time 
of  the  year  and  that  is— skates.  A  jolly  laugh  rings  out.  yes.  past  the  sanc- 
tum two  girls,  skates  in  hand,  are  walking  briskly  down  towards  Paradise. 

Winter  is  upon  us.  The  snow  that  came  during  the  Thanksgiving  recess 
bids  fair  to  see  us  through  the  term.  Well,  the  sleigh  bells  make  merry  music 
and  break  in  cheeringly  on  the  general  gloom  that  has  settled  down  upon  us. 
What  a  paradox  we  are  at  this  time  in  the  term  !  So  anxious  for  the  holidays 
to  come  that  we  count  not  only  the  days,  but  actually  calculate  how  many 
hours  there  will  be  before  our  train  leaves  !  Since  the  first  of  December  some 
of  us  have  had  a  string  of  paper  dolls,  one  for  each  day  that  is  left,  and  with 
fierce  pleasure  have,  each  day.  decapitated  one.  One  might  think  that  col- 
lege was  as  irksome  to  us  as  was  Egypt  to  Israel,  and  that  having  once  es- 
caped from  bondage  we  would  never  willingly  enter  it  again.  When  the 
truth  is  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  us  would  feel,  if  we  could  not  come 
back,  that  we  had  lost  the  dearest  privilege  of  our  lives.  Why  is  it  then  that 
we  are  so  contradictory?  Is  it  merely  a  remnant  of  that  childish  impatience 
thai  woke  us  up  long  before  it  was  light  enough  to  run  to  see  what  £vmta  had 
brought  us?  But  the  Editor  suspects  that  the  real  reason  is  in  the  feeling  of 
strain  and  over-work  that  culminates  in  these  last  two  weeks.  The  complaint 
of  being  rushed  to  death  and  tired  out  is  like  an  epidemic,  once  started  it  is 
contagious  and  everybody  feels  that  she  is  an  Ishmaelite  if  she  stand-  out 
against  her  fellows  with  the  too-cheerful  assurance  that  she  is  not  over-worked 
and  not  tired.  Whether  this  feeling  of  depression  is  justifiable  or  not,  these 
last  two  weeks  are  slipping  by  appallingly  fast  for  those  who  have  not  yet  made 
ready  their  Christmas  gifts.  We  say  each  Year  with  Carey  in  "  Sally  in  our 
Alley:" 

"  When  Christmas  comes  about    again 

<).  then  I  shall  have  money. 
Til  hoard  it  up  and  box  it  all 

I'll  give  it  tO   my  honey. " 

Bui  whoever  keeps  her  resolution?     Before   we  realize  it.   that   delightful 

( foristmas  vesper  service  is  here,  and  then  before  we  have  hardly  had  time  to 

pack  our  trunks  the  last  dolTs  head  is  cut  off  and  we  hurry  away   for  Christ- 
mas with  our  dear  ones.      As  the  Editor  locks  the  sanctum  door  this  verse  of 

Thackeray's  coiues  to  her  mind  : 

"  .M j  long,  sere  this,  is  little  arorthj 
I  lay  t  he  wi'ai  \  pen  aside, 

And  wish  you  health,  and  lo\e.    ;md  mil  1 1  . 

n.n  ( ihrisl  tnae-1  Ide.11 

■.{  B 
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*"  Tennyson  and  his  Pre-Raphaelite  Illustrators,"  by  George  Soines 
Layard.  is,  as  the  author  says,  a  book  about  a  book.  The  purpose,  stated  in 
the  preface,  is  to  indicate  "the  method  by  which  a  book  may  be  made  to  yield 
discursive  and  innumerable  delights  beyond  and  above  those  which  are  at  first 
apparent/'  The  three  artists  of  the  "P.  B.  B."  are  discussed.  Millais,  the 
illustrator,  pure  and  simple,  interpreting  the  true  spirit  of  the  poems  with 
very  little  imagination ;  Hunt,  illustrating  still,  but  allowing  his  imagination 
to  paint  thoughts  beyond  the  poet's  expression  :  and  Rosetti,  not  an  illustrator 
at  all.  merely  receiving  suggestions  from  the  poems  which  he  elaborates,  or, 
in  many  cases,  utterly  ignoring  the  idea  of  the  poet  and  picturing  some  fancy 
of  his  own,  called  up  by  a  word  or  verse.  Personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hunt  and  knowing  more  or  less  about  the  lives  of  the  others,  Mr.  Layard  is 
able  to  give  us  interesting  anecdotes  about  them  and  their  work.  Inciden- 
tally come  certain  very  interesting  criticisms  on  the  pictures  which  show 
careful  study  of  different  details — a  short  review  of  the  history  of  wood  en- 
graving and  its  effect  on  illustrations  ;  and  finally  an  exposition  of  his  idea  of 
what  he  calls  the  architecture  of  a  book,  or  the  harmonj-  between  the  type 
and  the  illustrations.  Mr.  Layard's  style  is  very  easy  and  charming  and  his 
subject  an  original  one.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading  and  cannot  fail  to 
interest  even  the  casual  observer  of  illustrations. 

**'The  Decadent," — "  being  the  Gospel  of  Inaction,"  is  probably  printed 
for  the  author  (whose  name  does  not  appear)  in  an  edition  limited  to  one  hun- 
dred copies  on  yellow  French  hand-made  paper,  and  fifteen  copies  on  thick 
LaCreme  paper.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  this  book  seriously.  The  interest 
lies  in  determining  whether  it  is  the  superficial  work  of  a  dilettante,  or  the 
satire  of  a  keen  and  clever  man  ;  whether  it  is  an  anacronism,  or  intensely 
modern  ;  whether  the  descriptions  are  futile  attempts  at  modern  realism,  and 
the  antiquated  remedies  suggested  for  the  evils  of  the  day  are  man's  solution 
of  the  problem,  or  whether  these  are  parodies.  The  aristocratic  form  in 
which  it  is  published  may  be  the  fitting  embodiment  of  the  author's  ideas,  or 
a  protest  against  modern  inconsistencies  and  incongruities.  At  all  events, 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  tablecloth  for  very  little  meat,  and  the  value  of  the  book 
is  chiefly  as  an  ornament. 

f  "  The  Unguarded  Gates,"  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.— The  Unguarded 
Gates  is  the  title  poem  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  latest  collection  of 
verse.  It  is  five  or  six  years  since  this  distinctively  American  poet  has  given  us 
a  book  of  poems,  and  his  latest  work  deserves  more  than  ever  the  praise  which 
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his  earlier  efforts  have  always  received.  Mr.  Aldrich  does  not  rely  upon  any 
new  yerse  scheme  or  startling  metrical  effects  for  success  in  verse,  bnt  bis 
skillful  nse  of  familiar  forms  satisfies  the  most  fastidious  ear.  Careful  work- 
manship is  tin-  characteristic  <>f  his  productions,  and  the  poet  states  his  own 
creed  in  the  little  poem  entitled  "  Art."  while  his  faultless  use  of  blank  verse 
is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  ••White  Edith."  Of  the  shorter  interludes 
and  poems,  "Two Moods"  and  "The Undiscovered  Country"  arc  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Holmes's  recent  death  there  is  some- 
thing sadly  appropriate  in  the  verses  written  on  the  "Sailing  of  the  Auto- 
crat" in  1886.  That  "  his  absence  will  be  shadow  here"  has  been  proved  only 
too  well  The  title  poem  reveals  the  authors  strong  patriotism,  touching 
upon  the  great  dangers  in  immigration.  Altogether  we  are  grateful  to  Mr. 
Aldrich  for  a  volume  of  poems  as  true  in  conception  as  they  are  delicate  in 
workmanship. 

-"Handbook  of  Invertebrate  Zoology,"  by  Harris  H.  Wilder.— For  a 
long  time  we  have  all  felt  the  need  of  a  text-book  in  Zoology.  Dr.  Wilder's 
new  book  satisfies  the  want.  The  classes  ninety-five  and  ninety-six.  to  whom 
I).-  has  dedicated  it.  I  am  sure  appreciate  the  honor.  The  book  covers  the  two 
years'  course  in  Zoology.  The  first  part  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  different 
animals,  properly  arranged  in  their  orders  and  sub-orders,  with  short,  concise 
definitions.  On  the  last  page  of  the  first  part  there  is  an  exact  copy  of  Dr. 
Wilder's  philogenetic  tree.  This  tree  or  diagram  is  as  he  used  to  draw  it  on 
the  board,  and.  as  he  says,  it  will  serve  for  those  who  have  already  had  it.  as 
a  "  memory-bill,"  and  those  who  have  not  ye1  com*-  to  it  may  congratulate 
themselves  that  they  are  spared  the  pain  of  copying  it  into  their  note  books. 

Part  II  is  a  "  Laboratory  Practicum."  It  contains  complete  directions  for 
all  the  laboratory  work  of  the  course.  It  takes  a  special  animal  as  a  type  ^f 
each  class,  gives  a  description  of  it.  and  directions  for  catching,  preparing, 
and  examining  it.  The  book  will  be  invaluable  as  a  time-saver  in  the  labora- 
tory. With  one's  work  outlined  and  explained,  there  will  be  no  time  lost  in 
waiting  to  be  told  what  to  do  next,  and  how  to  do  it.  Clear  directions  will 
insure  better  work,  and  what  is  done  in  the  laboratories  under  the  guidance  of 
this  new  book  will  undoubtedly  be  more  systematic  and  satisfactory.  When 
one  leaves  college  and  continues  her  work  by  herself  she  will  have  something 
to  rely  upon  and  refer  to  besides  her  own  hasty  and  often  incorrect  note-book. 

t"Luci    Laroom,  Life,  Letters  and  Diary,"  by  Daniel  D.  Addison. — 

since  this  book  is  intended  to  supplement  Lucy  Larcom's  own  account  of  hex 
early  life,  as  given  in  ••  a  New  England  Girlhood,"  it  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
experiences  of  her  later  years.  Exe.pt  for  t  lie  addition  oj  Buch  biographical 
link-  as  were  necessary  to  make  the  connection  clear,  the  editor  lias  tried,  by 
using  Letters  and  diaries,  to  let  Miss  Larcom  herself  tell  the  story.  Thus  we 
find  her  impressions  of  the  Illinois  prairies,  her  experiences  as  a  teacher,  her 
sympathies  in  the  War.  her  opinions  on  religion,  all  given  in  her  own  words. 
In  her  friendships  we  catch  pleasanl  glimpses  of  people  already  known  to  us, 
as  in  the  powerful  influence  exerted  over  her  by  the  Btrong  personality  of 
Phillip-  Brooks;  andil  is  delightful  to  think  of  Whittier  as  writing  such 
eette  Printing  l  o        1  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 
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frivolous  verses  as  those  in  his  "  rhyme  note"  to  her.  But  clearest  and  best 
of  all  is  the  picture  of  Miss  Larconrs  own  broad,  true  soul,  bearing  up  bravely 
against  poverty  and  sickness,  and  radiating  out  happiness  upon  others. 

*"The  Philosophy  of  Teaching,"  by  Arnold  Tompkins,  is  a  short  but 
comprehensive  work  on  the  underlying  principles  of  teaching.  It  is  written 
in  a  clear,  concise  style,  somewhat  difficult  to  take  in.  in  rapid  reading.  Each 
sentence  contains  a  thought  which  has  been  compressed  into  the  fewest  words 
possible.  This  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  wide  scope  of  the  subject,  but  de- 
tracts from  the  interest  of  the  work.  The  standard  it  sets  before  all  teach- 
ers is  a  very  high  one — sympathy  between  the  workings  of  the  teacher's  and 
scholar's  minds  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction. 

The  work  treats  of  three  principal  topics  :  the  process,  aim,  and  method  in 
teaching.  These  are  each  analysed,  generally  and  specifically,  so  that  they 
are  made  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  subject.  The  lesser  divisions  un- 
der these  three  heads  are  so  classified  as  to  make  the  whole  clear  and  unified. 
Mr.  Tompkins  closes  with  his  own  definition  of  education—"  Education  is,  by 
systematic  plan  and  purpose,  to  develop  in  the  individual  a  capacity  for  living 
in  conscious  unity  with  the  sustaining  power  of  the  universe  : '"  and  with 
Archbishop  Farrar's — •' The  object  of  education  is  that  we  may  learn  to  see 
and  know  God  here,  and  glorify  Him  in  heaven  hereafter." 

TO  BE  REVIEWED 

"  Citizenship,"  by  Julius  H.  Seelye. 

"The  Ariel  Shakespere." 

"  About  Women  ;  what  Men  have  said,"  by  Rose  Porter. 

"  Northampton,  the  Meadow  City." 

"The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace,"  by  C.  L.  Smith. 

"  Latin  at  Sight."  by  Edwin  Post. 

"  Difficult  Modern  French,"  by  Albert  Lenne. 

"  Songs  from  Vagabondia  "  by  Bliss  Carman  and  Richard  Hovey. 

"  A  Random  Itinerary,"  by  John  Davidson. 

"  Riverby,"  by  John  Burroughs. 

•'Whittier's  Complete  Poetical  Works." 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

"  First  Latin  Book,"  Collar  and  Daniell.     Ginn  &  Co. 

"  An  Introduction  to  French  Authors,"  by  Van  Daell.     Ginn  &  Co. 

"  A  Scientific  French  Reader."  by  A.  W.  Herdler.     Ginn  &  Co. 

•  Ginn  &  Co. 
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Iii  the  May  Issue  of  the  Monthly  sent  to  Alumnae  were  enclosed  printed 
requests  that  notice  should  be  sent  to  the  Editors  in  case  of  desire  to  discon- 
tinue subscription.  As  such  slips  are  likely  to  be  overlooked  OT  forgotten,  we 
take  tills  opportunity  to  remind  the  Alumnae  not  to  neglect  them.  We  hope 
that  all  who  do  not  wish  to  subscribe  for  the  Monthly  for  this  year  will  send 
their  notification  as  soon  ;t<  possible.  Otherwise  the  Monthly  will  be  sent  to 
them  as  usual  during  the  year  and  the  annual  subscription  fee  expected. 

Frequent  rumors  come  to  us  regarding  the  Alumnae  opinions  of  the 
Monthly.  We  sometimes  hear  unintelligible  grumbling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  its  policy  and  its  standard,  but  never  any  definite  criticism  or  suggestion 
which  might  be  helpful.  As  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Monthly  to  represent  both 
Alumnae  and  undergraduate  interests,  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  both 
Alumnae  and  undergraduate  needs  and  wants,  the  Monthly  would  receive 
with  gratitude  any  definite  comment  or  criticism  which  Alumnae  would  ex- 
press, and  would  be  glad  to  be  reminded  of  any  subjects  which  it  is  felt  we 
neglect. 

If  the  Alumnae  sometimes  find  difficulty  in  knowing  what  is  being  done  at 
the  ( Sollege  and  in  what  direction  its  interests  lie.  that  should  remind  them  of 
th.'  even  greater  difficulty  felt  by  the  College  in  keeping  informed  of  its  wide- 
ly scattered  Alumnae.  The  College  not  only  wants  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them,  but  feels  that  it  has  a  right  to  ask  for  better  acquaintance  with  them 

than  it  now   finds   possible.     Once  more   we  suggest    tin-   department    of  the 

Monthly  as  meeting  ground,  and  beg  them  to  meet  us  half  way. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  MONTHLY,    criticising  the  Alpha   and   Phi  Kappa 

l'-i   societies,  has    very    naturally  caused   considerable  comment   among  the 

Alumnae.  Borne  of  the  members  who  from  outside  are  watching  with  inter- 
est the  progress  of  the  societies,  eager  for  the  maintenance  of  their  former 
high  standard,  have  probably  misinterpreted  those  few  words  of  disparage- 
ment which  were  given  rather  as  stimulus  than  as  indication  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  societies  as  a  whole.  Though  here  at  college  it  was  evidently 
felt  that  the  standard  of  the  societies  is  too  high  and  too  well  recognized  t<> 
need  defence  through  the  pages  of  the  Monthly,  an  explanation  is  perhaps 
Is  still  due  the  Alumnae  on  this  point.  At  the  outset  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  among  the  undergraduates  of  the  two  societies  the  criticism  by  no  means 
i  unheeded.  For  the  satisfaction  of  Alumnae  it  may  be  said  thai  it  is 
the  honest  opinion  oi  aearlj  all  members  of  the  Alpha  and  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
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Psi  that  the  societies,  far  from  deteriorating,  keep  quite  up  to  any  standard 
ever  set  for  them,  and  still  represent  much  of  the  highest  scholarship  and  best 
literary  work  of  the  college.  The  societies  not  only  keep  a  high  standard  in 
their  literary  programs,  but  are  strong  in  enthusiasm  and  loyalty,  and  are 
still  held  in  a  high  place  in  the  general  esteem  of  the  college. 

The  relation  of  the  two  societies  to  each  other  is  a  question  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest  to  those  Alumnae  especially  who  discussed  the  starting 
of  a  new  literary  society— or  watched  its  beginning.  The  two  societies  still 
stand  on  an  equal  footing,  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  enjoy  equal  oppor- 
tunities. They  are  in  no  way  rivals — and  do  not  represent  cliques  or  hostile 
interests— but  have  continued  to  grow  side  by  side  somewhat  like  two 
branches  of  one  society— though  entirely  distinct.  In  order  that  they  might 
be  conducted  on  an  equal  basis  and  avoid  the  conflicts  likely  to  arise  in  the 
admission  of  new  members,  a  committee  of  representatives  from  both  socie- 
ties has  recently  met  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  societies  to  one  another  on 
that  point,  and  an  agreement  has  been  made  between  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa 
Psi  granting  equal  privileges  in  regard  to  the  time  and  opportunity  of  admis- 
sion of  new  members. 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Association  of  Alumnae  and  non-graduates 
gave  an  informal  reception  to  Miss  Dawes,  Saturday  afternoon.  December 
8th,  in  the  Parish  House  of  Christ  Church.  Springfield.  The  Association  is 
the  successor  of  the  Springfield  Branch,  enlarged  and  strengthened  not  only 
territorially  but  by  the  admission  of  non-graduates.  The  success  of  the  initial 
meeting  is  auspicious  for  the  three  with  which  the  committee  plan  to  follow 
it  up  during  the  year.  No  one  present  could  have  failed  to  enjoy  it  and  the 
presence,  notwithstanding  the  storm,  of  nearly  a  hundred  people,  former 
students.  Faculty  and  other  guests  is  evidence  that  the  college  is  not  without 
honor  in  its  own  country. 

'93.     Anne  McConway  was  married  on  Sept.  17th  to  Allen   Wilson  McEldow- 
ney  of  Pittsburg. 
Harriet  E.  Holden  was  married  on  December  5th  to  John  Eliot  Oldman 
of  Springfield. 
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Caps  and  Gowns 

The  question  of  caps  and  gowns  has  come  to  be  a  serious  one  in  college.  It 
should  be  treated  as  such  by  every  senior,  and  the  mere  fact  of  individual  pre- 
ference should  not  blind  anyone  to  the  responsibilities  such  a  step  as  the 
adoption  of  a  distinctive  dress  would  involve.  It  is  conceivable  that  should 
a  majority  of  the  seniors  wish  caps  and  gowns  the  faculty  would  not  oppose 
such  a  step.  Not  because  they  approve  or  desire  it  necessarily,  but  because 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  many  of  them  that  the  responsibility  of  certain 
decisions  should  be  left  to  the  students.  The  majority  in  the  senior  class  in 
favor  of  caps  and  gowns  will  not  be  large  if  there  be  a  majority  at  all.  and  a 
small  majority  should  consider  carefully  before  forcing  on  a  large  minority 
something  that  involves  so  much  discomfort  and  expense.  They  should  con- 
sider clearly  and  carefully  before  saddling  themselves  with  what  has  proved 
itself  in  many  cases  an  awkward  and  undesirable  custom. 

Mrs.  Irvine,  the  president  of  Wellesley,  has  opportunely  been  here.  She 
gave  the  real  situation  of  the  cap  and  gown  question  at  Wellesley.  The 
majority  of  the  faculty  there,  she  said,  disapprove  of  the  custom.  The 
students  are  beginning  to  regard  it  as  a  drag.  The  gown  is  only  worn  by  the 
students  never  by  the  faculty  and  Mrs.  Irvine  says  that  it  is  unquestionably 
a  fad  which  will  probably  be  dropped  in  a  year  or  two.  There  was  some  talk 
last  year  at  Bryn  Mawr  of  giving  up  caps  and  gowns  entirely.  Even  there 
where  they  seem  to  have  been  adopted  with  most  careful  consideration  of  the 
uses  which  they  may  be  made  to  serve,  they  have  not  proved  wholly  satisfac- 
tory and  many  of  the  students  do  not  wTear  them  at  all. 

The  ardent  advocates  of  the  experiment  here  say  that  we  have  no  traditions — 
and  since  a  tradition  is  eminently  to  be  desired  let  us  adopt  one  !     May  1  ask 

what  a  tradition  is?    Is  it  something  manufactured  ?    In  this  case  it  is  desired 

that  we  take  a  custom  handed  down  from  the  old  monkish  orders,  from  men 

to  men's  colleges,  and  disregarding  the  fact  thai  for  some  fifteen  years  our 
commencement  has  not  been  without  its  distinctive  features,  that  we  adopt 

this,  to  as,  new  custom.     Is  a  tradition  only  a  tradition  when  it  is  labelled  as 

SUCh?       Do.-    tin'    fact    that    <»ur    commencement    is    already    known    for    its 

simplicity  and  all  lack-  of  affectation  argue  an  entire  lack  of  tradition  ?  There 
d<  >es  oot  seem  to  be  any  immediate  nerd  <»f  going  a-begging  for  one  in  our  case, 
still,  copying  and  even  apeing  is  perfectly  justifiable  if  the  change  bring  any 
benefit.  There  seem  to  be  a  good  many  objections  to  the  proposed  step  re- 
garded in  and  for  itself,     Wearing  an  extra  garment  in  such  heat  as  our  Jnne 
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days  offer  is  no  small  matter,  and  the  additional  garment  is  to  be  of  black, 
and  black  serge  at  that !  To  sit  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  crowded  church 
on  Baccalaureate  Sunday  afternoon,  and  this  has  meant  for  the  last  four  years 
the  very  hottest  day  of  all  commencement,  would  be  unendurable  if  a  black 
alpaca  gown  were  added  to  our  attire.  And  as  to  the  expense,  which,  it  is 
urged,  will  be  so  much  less  with  caps  and  gowns  ;  if  they  are  not  to  be  worn 
at  evening  receptions. — on  Ivy  day,  or  in  town,  I  cannot  see  where  the  saving 
would  come  in.  True,  a  white  leghorn  would  not  be  needed  for  Baccalaureate 
Sunday,  but  what  should  we  do  later  in  the  summer?  With  the  argument 
that  "  caps  and  gowns  are  so  much  more  dignified  "  I  have  little  patience.  Is 
individuality  undignified?  Has  our  commencement  ever  lacked  dignity? 
Our  appearance,  as  we  march  two  by  two  down  the  church  aisle  is  quite 
funereal  enough  they  say,  and  with  all  the  added  dignity  of  caps  and  gowns,  I 
fear  our  relatives  would  all  be  in  tears. 

For  a  matter  of  this  sort  the  faculty  are  as  much  interested  as  we  are,  if  not 
a  good  deal  more  so,  and  surely  no  one  has  a  deeper  interest  in  the  college 
than  President  Seelye,  who  says  (officially)  that  he  would  be  very  unwilling  to 
see  the  senior  class  adopt  caps  and  gowns.  He  regards  such  a  step  as  a 
meaningless  imitation,  as  contrary  to  the  aims  and  spirit  of  Smith  College. 

The  distinction  which  is  made  between  the  college  girl  and  the  girl  who  has* 
never  been  to  college  is  not  the  same  as  the  distinction  between  the  college 
man  and  the  man  who  has  never  been  to  college.  In  the  first  case  where  the 
distinction  is  made  it  is  usually  to  the  discredit  of  the  college  girl.  It  is  just 
the  reverse  in  the  case  of  the  man.  What  is  suitable  for  college  men  is  not 
always  suitable  for  college  girls — and  every  distinction  that  aids  in  setting  the 
college  girl  off  as  such  it  has  always  been  the  aim  of  Smith  to  avoid.  Caps  and 
gowns  certainly  pronounce  the  distinction  and  are  to  that  extent  entirely 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  this  college. 

Caps  and  gowns  are  the  fad  at  present.  Every  little  high  school  and 
boarding  school  is  adopting  them  as  their  commencement  dress — we  hardly 
care  to  brand  ourselves  as  fad  hunters.  And  why  should  we  as  seniors  wish  to 
mark  ourselves  off  from  the  rest  of  the  college  and  emphasize  the  class  dis- 
tinction to  the  fullest  extent?  What  possible  object  can  there  be  in  it?  We 
surely  do  not  need  to  cultivate  more  class  spirit,  indeed  our  last  few  weeks  in 
college  would  be  much  more  pleasant  with  some  of  the  class  distinctions 
dropped.  As  a  class  I  think  we  should  not  care  to  be  the  only  ones  to  break 
over  our  commencement  traditions,  for  there  is  a  rumor  abroad  that  "  "96  will 
under  no  circumstances  wear  caps  and  gowns. — ,"  and  when  '97  comes  in  the 
general  fad  will  have  passed,  the  desire  for  caps  and  gowns  will  have  died  a 
natural  death  with  '95  its  only  mourners.  X. 

Every  senior  should  be  seriously  considering  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  cap  and  gown.  It  is  a  question  which  will  eventually  affect  coming 
classes  as  well  as  the  present  senior  class.  There  are  various  points  of  view 
from  which  it  may  be  discussed.  In  the  adoption  of  such  an  historical  garb, 
the  claim  that  tradition  makes  for  its  respect  must  be  considered.  For  centu- 
ries the  cap  and  gown  have  designated  the  scholar,  the}*  are  emblems,  not  so 
much  of  religious  life  as  of  intellectual. 
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It  cannot  but  be  inspiring  to  us  to  be  allied  to  a  tradition  of  such  impor- 
tance. In  such  a  relation  we  do  not  seek  to  found  traditions  for  Smith  Col- 
lege,  we  seek  merely  to  connect  ourselves  with  a  past  which  shall  increase  our 
feeling  of  responsibility.  There  are  those  who  oppose  our  putting  ourselves 
in  line  with  this  tradition  because,  they  say.  we  already  have  customs  which 
might  in  time  become  traditions.  But  are  these  customs  distinctive  enough 
to  become  satisfactory  traditions  ?  Do  we  as  a  college  care  about  adopting 
as  a  tradition  the  white  muslin  of  "  the  sweet  girl  graduate  "  so  long  the  ob- 
ject of  newspaper  jibes  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  adopt  a  costume  at  once  histor- 
ical, picturesque  and  dignified  V 

We  have  already  discussed  the  historical  importance  of  the  cap  and  gown, 
but  what  of  its  picturesque  value  V  Any  one  who  doubts  its  possibilities  in 
this  line  should  notice  the  success  with  which  it  is  used  by  modern  illustra- 
tors, for  example  the  figure  in  F.  S.  Church's  well-known  "  Knowledge  is 
Power."  There  is  no  necessity  to  fear  that  the  garb  will  be  unbecoming,  for, 
to  quote  Mr.  C.  D.  Warner,  ;'  The  cold  truth  is  that  the  habit  gives  the  plain 
girl  distinction  and  a  handsome  girl  gives  the  habit  distinction.*'  This  can- 
not be  said  of  the  conventional  costume  which,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  fash- 
ion, in  two  or  three  years  becomes  ridiculous.  Consider «how  much  more 
pleasing,  artistically,  ten  years  afterwards,  would  be  a  senior  class  group  in 
which  the  costume  worn  defied  all  change  !  And,  on  Baccalaureate  Sunday, 
the  symmetrj''  and  simplicity  of  the  cap  and  gown  would  harmonize  with  the 
character  of  the  service  better  than  does  the  mixture  of  bluish  white,  cream 
white,  pure  white  muslin  gowns  and  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  artificial 
flowers  and  Leghorn  hats. 

Yet  dignity,  of  all  the  three  characteristics  above  named,  is  perhaps  the  one 
that  most  appeals  to  us.  It  is  no  more  than  natural  that  we  should  wish  to 
have  expressed  objectively  the  position  which  we  are  acknowledged  to  hold  in 
our  college  world.  We  do  not  want  the  cap  and  gown  so  that  we  may  be 
identified  in  the  town  as  college  girls,  but  to  show  among  ourselves  the  se- 
niority which  mere  manner  cannot  convey.  It  might  seem  that  in  the  desire 
for  an  artificial  distinction  we  acknowledged  an  inability  to  impress  our  indi- 
viduality. But  this  seeming  inability  is  only  a  more  complete  adjustment  to 
the  college  life.  For  this  reason  the  senior  is  often  less  conspicuous  than  the 
verdant  freshman.  The  cap  and  gown  would  therefore  make  objective  this 
rightful  dignity  of  a  senior.  There  have  always  been  certain  privileges 
granted  to  the  seniors,  for  instance,  their  occupying  the  front  seats  in  chape] 
and  passing  out  before  the  other  students.  The  cap  and  gown  would  simply 
carry  out  further  on  the  campus  and  in  college  exercises  this  idea  of  distinc- 
tion. 

The  other  classes  are  watching  with  great  interest  our  efforts  to  settle  the 
question.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  now  whether  or  nol  they  would  follow 
our  example,  but  a  considerable  number  of  the  juniors  have  already,  though 
of  course  unofficially,  declared  in  favor  of  it. 

To  turn  to  practical  considerations.  Some  of  the  objections  urged  against 
the  adoption  of  the  cap  and  gown  are  :  the  heat  and  inconvenience  of  an  ex- 
tra garment  during  the  hot  weather,  and  the  unnecessary  expense  for  a  gown 
that  can  be  worn  only  at  college  and  during  one  term.     As  far  as  expense  is 
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concerned  the  actual  cost  of  the  gown  is  $6.75,  of  the  cap  $1.75.  The  plan  is, 
to  wear  the  costume  for  spring  term  and  during-  most  of  the  commencement 
exercises.  This  will  make  unnecessary  a  variety  of  clothes  during  spring- 
term  and  will  reduce  the  expense  of  commencement  gowns.  The  usual  ex- 
perience has  been  that  for  commencement  at  least  two  nice  muslin  gowns  are 
necessary.  By  the  adoption  of  the  cap  and  gown  only  one  muslin  will  be 
needed  and  that  not  necessarily  a  new  one.  A  simple  calculation  will  show  at 
once  that  the  plan  will  not  call  for  any  additional  expense.  Furthermore,  the 
gown  might  be  sold  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  desired,  thus  reducing  the  ex- 
pense almost  to  a  minimum.  One  term's  wear  would  hardly  be  noticed  in  a 
well-made  serge  or  alpaca  gown.  As  regards  "  heat ?'  and  "inconvenience" 
we  cite  the  opinions  of  Byrn  Mawr  and  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore, 
both  farther  south  and  consequently  much  warmer  in  climate  than  Northamp- 
ton. The  two  opinions  practically  coincide.  They  say,  "  We  do  not  find  the 
gowns  a  bother  :  in  fact,  never  notice  that  we  have  them  on.  They  are  not 
uncomfortably  warm,  as  they  are  thin  and  loose.  We  put  them  on  when  col- 
lege begins  in  the  fall  and  wear  them  up  into  June."  At  Wellesley,  too,  last 
year  the  gowns  were  worn  all  three  terms  instead  of  one  term  as  formerly.  It 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  at  Wellesley  none  of  the  faculty 
wear  the  gown. 

Some  of  the  class  have  feared  that  urging  the  adoption  of  the  cap  and  gown 
here  would  be  opposing  the  wishes  of  the  faculty  who  have  the  best  interests 
of  the  college  at  heart.  But  the  objections  of  the  faculty  seem  to  be  offered 
only  on  a  priori  grounds.  It  is  fair  to  give  everything  a  chance.  The  aim  of 
the  college  has  always  been  to  equalize  the  footing  of  the  students  here,  to 
level  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor  and  to  place  all  on  an  equal  intellectual 
basis.  Far  be  it  from  those  of  us  who  want  the  cap  and  gown  to  show  any 
irreverence  to  this  spirit  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

We  have  heard  that  the  President  has  officially  disapproved  of  the  plan. 
'Frankly,  this  is  what  we  might  expect.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
college  to  disapprove  of  establishing  a  precedent.  But  we  hope  that  this  is 
an  exception,  since  it  seems  to  be  directly  in  line  with  the  aim  of  the  college 
in  fostering  a  spirit  of  equality  and  democracy.  The  cap  and  gown  not  only 
emphasize  democracy,  but  by  being  "'badges  of  devotion,  for  the  time  being, 
to  an  intellectual  life,"  they  really  emphasize  that  high  standard  which  Smith 
is  acknowledged  to  hold.  T.  E. 
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WERE   THE  RECENT   STRIKES    UNJUSTIFIABLE? 

One  who  comes  forward  to  urge  the  expediency  of  maintain- 
ing the  existing  state  of  affairs,  even  if  it  be  lawful  action  as 
opposed  to  anarchy,  is  likely  to  meet  with  two  prejudices ;  one 
of  selfish  satisfaction  with  his  own  lot  in  life,  and  the  other  of 
indolent  conservatism. 

But  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  uphold  all  the  govern- 
mental and  economic  usages  of  the  day  as  Utopian,  but  to  in- 
sist that  even  an  imperfect  and  transitional  condition  of  organi- 
zation is  preferable  to  no  organization,  to  maintain  that  for 
every  man  and  all  men,  the  existing  state  of  law  and  order  is 
more  desirable  than  lawlessness,  and  is  essential  to  the  evolu- 
tion and  application  of  yet  better  conditions  of  law  and  har- 
mony, which  are  to  demonstrate  the  success  of  our  republic. 
Law  and  order  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an  uninter- 
rupted interstate  commerce,  without  which  great  inconvenience 
and  ultimately  heavy  loss  from  financial  stagnation,  must  ensue. 
Law  and  order  insure  to  all  alike,  the  rights  and  protection  of 
their  property.  They  protect  the  liberty  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, the  freedom  of  the  mail  trains,  and  above  all,  security  of 
life,  the  inalienable  right  of  every  human  soul.  All  of  these 
essential  characteristics  of  prosperity  the  strike  has  violated, 
in  attacking  the  principle  upon  which  they  all  depend.     Law 
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and  order  are  tlxe  best  and  only  means  of  securing  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  limiting,  as  they  do,  only  those 
individual  rights  that  would  conflict  with  the  general  liberty, 
the  possession  of  like  rights  by  others.  In  the  protection  of 
the  weak  and  strong  alike,  the  only  true  liberty,  that  of  law  de- 
pendent not  upon  violence  and  strength  but  upon  justice  and  rea- 
son, is  made  possible.  It  is  only  in  the  peace  and  confidence 
thus  established,  that  the  best  conditions  of  progress  exist. 
Many  of  these  laws  are  justly  only  tentative,  but  upon  con- 
formity to  law  depends  the  security  of  our  constitution  and 
government,  considerations  which  are  surely  of  too  great  im- 
portance to  be  endangered  in  a  mistaken  idea  that  reform,  how- 
ever urgent,  can  be  maintained  by  the  destruction  of  law,  or  by 
the  subversion  of  the  interests  of  all  in  the  interests  of  any  one 
class. 

Some  enthusiasts  in  admirable  zeal  for  the  oppressed,  others 
in  a  spirit  of  license,  have  supported  individual  liberty  as  of 
superior  importance  to  fixed  laws,  ignoring  the  fact,  that 
though  law  may  infringe  on  liberty  of  action,  it  is  essential  to 
liberty  of  action,  just  as  well. 

It  is  a  much  vexed  question,  and  one  in  which  men's  emotions 
play  such  a  strong  part,  that  their  good  intentions  almost  pre- 
vent the  clear  thought  that  is  necessary  for  wise  action.  Cer- 
tain advocates  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  strikers  have  as- 
sailed those  on  the  opposite  side  as  though  a  desire  to  maintain 
a  normal  condition  of  peace,  meant  a  determination  to  maintain 
that  "whatever  is,  is  right."  They  have  urged  that  since 
laws  "  are  made  by  men,  for  men,  and  arise  out  of  the  moral 
conceptions  common  to  all  men,  they  are  not  divine,  and  so.  arc 
subject  to  change."  Without  questioning  what  is  Divine  in 
this  world,  if  our  moral  conceptions  are  not,  or  whether  laws 
actually  founded  upon  t  hcni  do  change  or  not,  we  must  note  thai 
t<>  maintain  individual  liberty  as  of  greater  importance  than 
law.  is.  according  to  this  definition,  to  establish  the  moral  con- 
ception, or  misconception,  of  one  man,  as  of  more  importance 
than  that  of  all  men.  No  man.  or  men.  can  withdraw  from  this 
necessary  surrender  of  individual  rights  for  mutual  benefit, 
withoul  injuring  the  community,  as  well  as  himself. 

The  actual  facts  of  the  recent  strike  are  too  well  known  to 
need  recapitulation.  They  are  all  against  the  strikes.  But 
clotht-s,  food,  and  a  just  share  in  what  ho    produces,  the  laborer 
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must  have.  All  men,  both  supporters  and  opposers  of  the 
strike,  recognize  and  desire  this,  while  differing  in  the  means  of 
securing  it.  Disbelief  in  the  justification  of  the  recent  strike, 
does  not  imply  a  callousness  to  the  sufferings  of  one's  fellow- 
men,  but  a  firm  conviction  that  the  strike  tends  to  postpone 
rather  than  to  expedite,  measures  of  relief  and  reform.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  Mr.  Pullman  was  himself  responsible  for  the 
strike,  and  there  are  few  beside  Mr.  Pullman  himself,  who  do 
not  feel  forced  by  the  facts  to  this  conclusion.  What  he  and 
the  few  think  about  it,  we  do  not  know.  We  do  know  what 
they  say.  He  seems  to  have  been  unconscious  of  his  vital  re- 
sponsibility in  that  little  town  of  Pullman,  over  which  he  had 
grown  to  have  almost  a  feudal  control.  The  workmen,  attempt- 
ing to  meet  exorbitant  rent  rates  under  the  diminished  scale  of 
wages,  became  each  day  more  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Pullman, 
until,  failing  to  secure  justice  at  his  hands,  and  urged  on  by 
their  leaders,  they  sought  relief  in  the  recent  strike  at  Pullman 
and  support  in  the  sympathetic  strike.  The  supporters  of  this 
strike  urge  that  it  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  the 
laborer,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  men.  To  forbid  strikes  would 
be  practically  serfdom.  But  to  urge  the  late  strike  as  neces- 
sary, hinging  as  it  finally  did  upon  the  report  of  the  investiga- 
ting committee,  which  the  workmen  might  legally  have  de- 
manded at  first,  is  a  proof  of  ignorance,  or  at  least  of  extrava- 
gance in  taking  such  an  indirect  way  to  a  remedy  near  at  hand. 
The  inefficiency  of  strikes,  proved  by  statistics,  in  securing 
their  immediate  aims,  furnishes  the  most  striking  evidence 
against  any  advantage  occurring  to  the  workmen  through  them, 
though  the  strike  were  conducted  in  accordance  with  peace  and 
law,  or  even  justice  and  humanity.  Prominent  among  the  sys- 
tems used  to  render  a  strike  effective,  is  the  boycott,  which  pre- 
vents "  scab"  workmen,  who  would  often  break  the  chief  ethi- 
cal rule  of  the  unions  by  "stealing  other  men's  jobs,"  from  fill- 
ing1 the  vacant  places.  In  this  they  attack  their  own  class.  In 
extenuation  of  the  boycott  the  preponderance  of  men  over  work 
is  said  to  render  it  necessary.  Without  discussing  whether  po- 
sitions so  eagerly  sought  by  others  can  be  so  intolerable,  an  ad- 
mission that  the  boycott  is  necessary  is  an  admission  that  strikes 
cannot  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  law  and  peace,  and  it 
also  involves  a  contradiction  of  their  own  much  vaunted  princi- 
ple of  individual  liberty. 
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The  system  of  "blacklisting"  used  by  employers  is  worse. 
Their  use  of  what  corresponds  to  the  boycott  savours  more  of 
abuse  of  power,  of  petty  revenge,  than  of  protection  of  their 
business  interests,  which  would  be  their  only  possible,  but  not 
very  plausible  excuse. 

The  legality,  necessity  and  advisability  of  the  sympathetic 
strike;  are  most  important  points  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
consider  the  recent  manifestation  of  the  workmen,  or  rather  of 
ther  leaders,  avowedly  justifiable. 

The  aim  was  to  support  the  just  cause  of  the  Pullman  stri- 
kers, by  "  tying  up  everything,  until  the  whole  business  of  the 
country  is  prostrated."  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  sanity  of 
minds  that  can  coolly  propose  a  catastrophe  such  as  would  in- 
volve the  whole  country  in  distress,  that  even  believe  it  to  be 
possible,  and  above  all,  can  imagine  that  Mr.  Pullman  would  be 
the  chief  sufferer,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  whole  dramatic 
performance  ? 

Mr.  Pullman  expressed  himself  as  perfectly  willing  to  close 
his  works.  When  he  re-opened  them,  he  would  have  all  tin- 
back  orders  still  to  fill,  for  people  want  his  cars.  And  if.  as  was 
proposed,  all  production  and  distribution  and  travel  had  sud- 
denly stopped  and  Pullman  had  lost  greatly,  would  diminished 
means  have  opened  his  purse  wider,  and  increased  his  desire  to 
share  with  the  workmen  what  their  measures  had  left  to  him  ? 
Would  his  ability  to  pay  higher  wages,  and  his  willingness  to 
do  so.  have  been  greater  when  his  means  were  lessened  ?  Men's 
kindlier  thoughts  are  not  usually  fostered  by  hard  times. 

To  paralyze  business  means,  first  of  all.  irreparable  injury  t<> 
the  workmen,  for  it  is  a  terrible  fact  that  those  least  able  to  bear 
it.  feel  first  and  heaviest  any  financial  stringency.     It   was  ab- 

SUrb  to  Call  the  late  distress  in  the  business  world  a  "  rich  man's 

panic,"  because  for  one  rich  man  that  failed,  many  poor  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  If  a  strike  could  be  conducted 
peaceably  the  injury  might  be  confined  to  the  men  who  strike. 

hut  as  a  matter  of   fact,  it  can't   be  so  conducted. 

"Killing  engines,"  detaining  mail  trains,  forcing  passengers 
to  plead  as  a  favor  for  their  right  to  travel  on,  destroying 
bridges,  stoning  and  shooting  men,-  these  can  scarcely  be  called 
f*  peaceable."  Yet  men  have  ventured  to  pronounce  the  strikers 
"peaceable."  .judging  by  the  precedent  of  past  examples, 
such  disturbances  are  inseparable  from  strikes,  so  that  in  prac- 
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tice  they  cannot  be  legal.  Whether  or  not  the  sympathetic 
strike  had  been  declared  a  conspiracy,  its  pernicious  character 
would  have  remained  the  same.  Corporations  are  often  con- 
spiracies, but  wiser  in  knowing  how  to  keep  within  the  law,  and 
it  seems  strange  to  have  a  striker  from  sympathy  urge  as  his 
example  the  action  of  the  hated  corporations. 

The  sympathetic  strike  failed,  but  it  is  claimed  that  had  it 
succeeded,  capital  would  have  been  forced  to  meet  the  demands 
of  labor,  and  justice,  and  right — of  course  almost  extinct  now — 
would  have  triumphed.  This  would  mean  complete  revolution, 
in  that  the  government  at  Washington,  as  well  as  the  state  and 
city  authorities,  would  be  subject  to  the  control  of  independent 
labor  leaders,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  personal  worth  or 
honesty,  and  these  might  compare  not  unfavorably  with  our 
legislators,  are  positively  unfit  for  such  control,  were  it  theirs 
legitimately.  Measures  would  be  carried  subject  to  the  veto  of 
Debs  and  Company,  and  they  would  have  at  their  mercy  and 
disposal,  the  vast  force  of  workingmen  and  the  Unions.  A  dig- 
nified government !  It  would  restore  war  prices,  and  from  a  doubt- 
ful good  to  a  few,  would  result  the  injury  of  the  many.  There 
would  be  temporary  anarchy,  which  must  gradually  develop 
into  what  our  enemies  and  despondent  friends  have  predicted 
for  us,  a  despotic  government  control  of  everything.  Even  now 
the  labor  unions  claim  that  the  central  government  is  too  strong. 

We  may  judge  of  the  ability  and  desirability  of  such  men  to 
govern,  by  the  way  they  fulfill  their  positions  of  trust  as  leaders 
of  labor  unions,  in  which  capacity  they  attack  the  luxury,  waste, 
and  special  privileges  of  the  rich,  then  draw  large  salaries  from 
the  workmen,  and  ride  in  special  cars,  and  in  return  blindly 
misguide  them.  They  juggle  recklessly  with  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  men  and  their  families,  in  the  determination 
to  bring  them,  but  only  by  their  own  pet  method,  and  under 
their  leadership,  to  comparative  wealth  and  the  happiness  they 
believe  sure  to  result. 

Men  who  seriously  wished  to  petition  Congress  to  declare  the 
Pullman  cars  a  nuisance,  would  do  well  as  a  sort  of  supreme 
judicial  body!  Instead  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  all  laborers, 
the  unions  divide  the  interests  of  the  different  kinds  of  workmen, 
and  each  trade  tries  to  rise,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Nothing  could  give  better  evidence  of  their  narrowness 
than  their  attitude  toward  boys  wishing  to  learn  a  trade.   Instead 
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of  aiding  the  men  by  judicious  control,  and  making  concerted 
action  possible,  they  often  bring  about  petty  jealousies/  and  are 
>nstant  drain  on  the  workmen's  resources.  A  certain  class 
n(  the  uneducated  arc  willing  to  submit  to  this  because  it  gives 
them  a  feeling  of  consequence  to  he  supporting  something  by 
their  means,  Some  are  members  for  self-protection,  sonic 
belong  because  others  do,  but  many  of  them  belong  to  aid  the 
carrying  out  of  high  purpose  s. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  strike  lias  demonstrated  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  these  labor  unions,  but  it  seems  rather 
to  have  brought  to  Light  all  their  weakness,  the  inadequacy  of 
their  organization  and  strength  to  their  task. 

The  immediate  object  of  forcing  Pullman  to  an  arbitration 
favorable  to  the  workmen,  has  failed,  confessedly.  But  they 
affirm  that  "moral  right  has  been  vindicated  ".  This  is  vague, 
but  men  are  not  yet  SO  depraved  that  these  terrible  means  art 
ssary  i«>  vindicate  matters  of  moral  right.  The  strike  in 
fact,  by  involving  so  many  side  issues,  by  dragging  in  so  many 
extraneous  discussions,  by  attacking  so  many  principles  that  are 
tial  to  government,  has.  in  fact,  almost  obscured  the  moral 
right  t  hey  actually  had. 

The  statement  is  made  that  "lessons  for  a  future  and  sure 
victory  have  been  taught.  "  This  is  an  astounding  claim,  if  it 
is  meant  that  these  demonstrations  are  to  continue  for  our 
edification,  until  the  leaders  grow  sufficiently  expert  to  gain  a 
victory.  If  it  is  meant  that  the  methods  to  be  avoided  have 
been   illustrated,  yes. 

To  say  that  Labor  will  eventually  win  against  capital,  is  to 
establish  an  artificial  and  false  division  between  interests  that 

are    really   identical.      It    is   urged   that    the    strike    has    shown 

people  at  Large  the  abuses  of  power,  the  oppression  ^(  Labor, 

ami    the   necessity   of   reform.      But    we  are  so  constituted   that 

many  of  us  will  wrongly  confuse  some  of  the  unreasonable  and 
unjust  acts  of  the  si  rikers,  with  the  cause  for  which  they  struck, 

and  withdraw  a  support  that  would  otherwise  have  been  given. 

Without  the  strike  of  last  summer,  people  were  terribly  con- 
scious of  t  he  injustice  that  often  exists  in  the  relations  of  capital 
to  Labor,  and  men  were  already,  as  they  are  now.  at  work  on  the 

problems    of  class   relations,    that    only  time  can   BOlve.      Bui    if 

such  a  means  of  attracting  attention  were  deemed  essent  ial,  the 
Pullman  strike  alone  would  Lave  sufficed. 
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We  do  not  like  to  have  an  announcement  that  "the  moral 
question  will  never  down  "  flung  in  our  faces  as  though  we  were 
busy  trampling  truth  to  earth.  We  all  hope  that  the  moral 
question  never  will  down,  until  it  has  been  answered,  but  we  do 
not  accept  strikes  as  an  answer  or  the  means  to  one. 

The  leaders  of  the  strike  claim,  and  justly,  that  the  press  is 
corrupted  in  the  interest  of  the  corporations,  that  much  of  the 
violence  of  the  strike  was  done  by  men  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  strike,  and  this  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
admit  that  ''cowardice  prevents  the  expression  of  sympathy 
that  is  really  felt",  for  there  is  no  reason  to  withhold  the  sym- 
pathy that  all  feel  for  the  cause,  because  the  method  is  bad. 

Strikes  do  not  tend  to  elevate  the  workman  who  is  acknow- 
ledged even  by  his  warmest  friends  not  to  be  beyond  improve- 
ment. On  the  contrary  it  makes  him  poorer,  more  restless, 
excitable,  less  self-controlled,  less  patriotic.  Instead  of  being  a 
means  of  securing  his  good  citizenship  and  independence  they 
afford  opportunities  to  the  rougher  more  anarchistic  element, 
for  violence  and  blood-shed. 

The  aspersions  cast  on  Mr.  Pullman's  character  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question,  nor  is  Mr.  Debs'  character  at  all  con- 
cerned. The  physician  who  betrayed  the  confidence  of  his 
patient  will  meet  no  more  of  the  distrust  and  contempt  he  so 
richly  deserves,  among  the  followers  of  Mr.  Debs,  than  among 
all  educated  people  and  within  his  own  profession.  All  this 
discussion  and  the  question  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  right  to  call  out 
the  troops  do  not  affect  the  main  issue. 

The  demand  for  arbitration,  and  all  the  talk  about  about  it. 
proves  a  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  strikes  and  in  itself  vitiates 
many  of  the  strikers'  arguments.  Arbitration  is  ideally  best  as  an 
appeal  to  reason  instead  of  to  brute  force  or  the  power  of  money 
and  we  all  believe  that  a  hopeful  tomorrow  is  coming.  But  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  yet  here.  In  practice 
arbitration  fails,  because,  to  be  effective,  it  must  bind  both 
sides  equally,  but  when  men  strike,  as  they  have,  against  invoked 
arbitration,  and  against  law  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  feel 
bound  by  an  arbitration  forced  upon  them  from  without  in  case 
its  decisions  should  not  suit  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
employers  found  themselves  the  dissatisfied  parties,  they  would 
"be  unwilling  to  risk  their  private  capital  in  enterprises  subject 
to  the  control  and  opinion  of  a  third  body  of  men,  supported  by 
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the  government,  but  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  business  they 
attempted  to  regulate.     An  arbitration  to  be  of  any  value  would 

have  to  fix  the  time  during  which  its  decisions  should  be  in 
force,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  fluctuations  in  the 
markets  and  in  values,  this  could  not  be  justly  done.  Though 
Mr.  Pullman  may  have  justly  objected  to  arbitration  on  these 
grounds  he  is  in  no  way  excusable  for  not  adopting  measures 
of  relief  without  arbitration. 

That  laborers  are  in  better  circumstances  in  those  countries 
where  strikes  are  resorted  to  than  in  those  where  they  are  not, 
proves  nothing.  For  in  the  former  we  find  all  the  conditions 
of  a  higher  and  more  humane  civilization  as  well  as  better  wages 
and  improved  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  while  in  the 
latter,  despotism,  a  sluggish  commercial  life,  low  wages,  and 
ennervated  and  lawless  communities  exist.  We  might  as  well 
maintain  that  as  lower  wages  prevail  where  there  are  no  strikes 
to  reduce  our  present  rate  of  wages  would  stop  all  strikes! 

An  emotional  comparison  is  made  of  the  American  Revolution 
as  the  "strike  of  '76",  to  the  strike  of  the  last  summer.  The 
comparison  is  far  fetched  and  the  cases  are  not  analogous  in 
cause,  condition,  or  results. 

But  the  strike  did  have  a  lesson  to  teach. 

It  was  that  such  demonstrations  are  wasteful  and  revolution- 
ary in  principle,  and  failures  in  practice.  Because  our  country 
has  a  remarkable  vigor,  sanity,  and  humor  that  enables  it  to 
bear  misfortunes  bravely,  and  to  recuperate  quickly,  there  is  no 
need  of  forcing  it  to  exercise  these  recuperative  powers  con- 
stantly.    The  method  is  too  expensive. 

The  United  States  government  has  shown  its  ability  to  con- 
trol these  disturbances,  if  they  must  come,  and  has  given 
encouraging  evidence  of  enough  patriotism  to  abolish  party 
lines  before  these  great  questions.  It  lias  not  shown  the  need 
of  a  greater  standing  army.  Spain  devotes  one  hundred 
in  ill  ions  to  a  standing  army  and  one  mil  lion  to  public  education. 

It  is  our  pride  thai  we  reverse  these  conditions,  and  learn  from 
the  receni  strike  tic  need  <»t'  still  wider  education,  not  the 
necessity  of  increasing  our  little  army  of  \  wenty-five  thousand. 
which,  with  our  slate  militia  is  amply  sufficient.  Nor  lias  it 
shown  i  he  necessity  for  governmenl  control  of  the  railroads,  for 
Lf  men  do  not  submit  to  the  governmenl  in  a  few  things  they 
will  not   in  many,     To  urge  this  is  to  acknowledge  lawlessness 
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as  an  integral  part  of  our  country  that  must   be  restricted  by 

removing  its  opportunities,  and  restricting  the  rights  of  the  law 
abiding  element.  Our  government  has  proved  its  cent  ralizal  lod 
to  be  strong  enough,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  still  trust  its 
citizens  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

The  waste  of  time  and  money  in  strikes  is  evident  ;  the  sta- 
tistics of  this  waste  in  the  strikes  of  the  last  few  years,  in 
Pennsylvania  alone,  are  startling.  The  money  thus  wasted 
might  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  many  ways.  It  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  build  rival  manufactories,  under  the  control 
of  the  men.  Or  if  all  the  workmen  except  those  directly 
affected,  should  continue  to  work,  their  wages  thus  saved  would 
be  of  more  use  to  the  strikers  than  any  amount  of  sympathetic 
suffering. 

When  Debs'  white  ribbons,  and  the  United  States  flags,  are 
worn  as  badges  of  opposing  parties,  it  is  time  for  all  men  to 
consider  the  significance  of  such  a  division. 

Many  workmen  strike  on  a  generous  impulse,  only  to  grow 
heartily  sick  of  it  before  it  is  over.  Clear  judgment  restrains 
others.  And  in  these  men  we  see  the  law-abiding  character  of 
the  workman  when  he  is  not  misled,  his  patriotism,  in  spite  of 
oppression. 

A  more  sensitive  and  active  Public  Opinion  is  needed,  one 
that  does  not  confine  itself  to  an  emotion  of  pity  ;  and  among 
the  workmen  a  more  widely  spread  intelligence,  and  instruction 
as  to  the  legal  means  of  redress  at  their  disposal.  A  more  earn- 
est feeling  of  brotherhood  is  needed  among  all  men.  Above 
all,  we  need,  every  one  of  us,  more  patriotism,  a  patriotism  that 
is  not  confined  to  G.  A.  R.  receptions,  or  to  decorating  graves, 
but  one  that  is  active,  unselfish,  a  part  of  our  life,  one  that  shall 
produce  statesmen. 

People  must  learn  that  Congress  cannot,  by  a  single  act. 
change  human  nature  and  do  or  undo  the  work  of  generations. 
The  strike  itself  was  a  self -injurious  attempt  to  support  a  right 
principle  by  wrong  means,  by  what  amounted  to  an  attempt  at 
secession  from  the  jurisdiction  of  law  as  real  as  the  attempted 
secession  from  the  Union. 

The  evidence  of  past  governments  supports  the  value  of  law 
and  order,  as  the  only  means  of  attaining,  now  or  ever,  the 
equal  rights  and  prosperity  of  all.  The  injuries  of  the  work- 
men which  led  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal  strike,  and  to  the  Car- 
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aegie  strike,  were  great,  but   were  terribly  increased  by  the 
strikes  that  were  to  have  removed  them. 

Civilization,  wealth  and  happiness,  flourish  under  law  and 
order,  bul  decay  where  anarchy  and  individual  violence  rule. 
Whatever  we  do,  and  we  must  and  will  do  much  to  Improve 
these  conditions  of  the  workman,  we  must  remember  that  how- 
ever law  may  alleviate  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
laborer,  the  only  real  reform  is  the  slow  growth  of  years,  based 
on  reform  and  love  in  the  hearts  of  men.  that  it  is  quickened  in 
peace  and  order  and  retarded  when  conspiracy,  Lawlessness  and 
anarchy  prevail.  Constance  P.  McCalmont. 


STRANGERS 

Beneath  tin-  same  four  walls  one  stormy  night 
Two  men  sought  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain. 
And  while  they  waited  dawning  of  the  light, 

Death's  fear  npon  them,  spoke  out  heart  to  heart. 

When  morning  broke,  the  wanderers  took  their  way. 
Night's  brief  companionship  appeared  a  dream. 
They  pass  ae  strangers  in  the  world  to-day, 
Each  Baying  of  the  other  "  He  forgets/1 

Eliza beth  Reeve  Cutter. 


A    PROBLEM   IN   AESTHETICS 

.Mr.  and  Mr>.  Edward  Mason  were  at  breakfast.  The  morn- 
ing was  sunny,  the  coffee  was  steaming  hot,  the  rolls  were  de- 
liriously Light,  bul  these  trifles,  usually  so  effective,  <li<l  no1  dis- 
pel the  gloom  upon  the  fact-  «,f  the  master  of  the  house.  He 
left  his  roll  half  eaten  and  his  coffee  barely  tasted  and  disap- 
peared behind  the  morning  paper.  His  wife,  who  had  tried 
bantering  and  then  coaxing  withoul  success,  now  sat  in  digni- 
fied silence  al  her  end  of  the  table.  If  Ned  had  any  business 
trouble  on  his  mind  he  ought  t<>  tell  her  about   it.  she  reasoned. 

But   perhaps  it   was  only    dyspepsia.       Hereafler    she    should    in- 
sist "ii  cold  bread  and  less  sugar  in  his  coffee. 
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Meanwhile  behind  the  morning  paper  Ned  was  undergoing 
a  moral  struggle.  Since  yesterday  lie  had  been  tempted  by  a 
devil,  a  devil  of  an  advertising  agent  with  a  paint  pot  in  one 
hand  and  glittering  gold  in  the  other.  The  Mason  Envelope 
Company,  whose  junior  partner  had  recently  become  the  whole 
firm,  occupied  a  neat  factory  in  the  business  quarter  of  the  city. 
It  had  one  high,  blank  wall  conspicuous  from  the  street.  On 
that  wall  the  philanthropic  discover  of  Indian  Blood  Bitters  de- 
sired to  paint  a  huge  Indian  bearing  in  his  tomahawk  hand  a 
bottle  of  the  Bitters  and  in  his  mouth  a  scroll  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Take  Indian  Blood  Bitters  for  that  tired  feeling/'.  For 
the  use  of  their  wall  the  Mason  Envelope  Company  were  of- 
fered the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Had  one  looked  about  the  dining-room  and  seen  the  delicate 
china,  the  bright  silver,  the  dainty  morning-gown  of  the  mis- 
tress, and  the  well-fitting  clothes  of  the  master,  one  would  have 
wondered  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  perplexity  and  temptation.  But  the  Masons 
were  still  living  in  the  perishable  luxury  of  their  wedding  pres- 
ents. Moreover,  business  was  dull  and  the  new  venture  had 
not  yet  paid  for  itself.  It  was  the  end  of  the  quarter  and  bills 
were  coming  in  that  frightened  the  conscientious  young  house- 
keeper. In  two  weeks  their  first  wedding  anniversary  would 
come  round,  in  honor  of  which  Mr.  Mason  wished  to  present  his 
wife  with  a  picture  that  pleased  them  both  very  much.  It  was 
a  small  landscape,  one  by  three,  among  a  collection  then  being 
exhibited  by  a  popular  artist.  It  was  labelled  "The  Rocks  at 
Tarrytown-by-the-Sea,"  and  the  price-mark  read  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Now  the  rocks  at  Tarry  to  wn-by-the-Sea  had 
a  most  interesting  and  tender  association  for  the  Masons.  Per- 
haps then  it  may  be  understood  why  this  gentleman,  a  trustee 
of  the  Art  Museum  and  a  member  of  the  society  for  city  im- 
provement, listened  to  the  advertising  agent  and  gave  him  leave 
to  call  again. 

The  Indian  leered  maliciously  from  every  column  of  the  news- 
paper. Ned  glanced  over  the  top  of  it  to  the  spot  on  the  oppo- 
site wall  that  his  wife  had  playfully  dedicated  to  the  picture 
they  called  theirs.  There,  too,  was  the  Indian.  Ned  smiled 
grimly.  "  Elizabeth  would  never  forgive  me  or  stop  laughing 
at  me  if  she  found  out  the  price  I  paid  for  the  picture,"  he 
thought.     Elizabeth,  who  had  been  waiting  for  a  fair-weather 
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signal,  broke  in.  "  Don't  you  want  to  go  bo  the  Art  Exhibition 
this  afternoon.  Ned,  dear?    It  will  be  open  only  a   few  days 

Longer,  and  1  do  want  to  Bee  our  picture  <>ncc  more,  don'1  yon  Y' 
Ned  folded  his  napkin  and  pushed  his  chair  back  before  lie 
answered.  "Yes."  he  said  decisively,  "I'll  leave  the  office 
early,  by  four  o'clock.  I'm  glad  yon  thought  of  it."  Then  he 
went  round  to  Elizabeth's  side  of  the  table,  and  the  maid,  who 
was  waiting  with  one  eye  at  the  pantry-slide,  Lingered  sometime 
before  she  presented  herself. 

When  Mr.  Edward  Mason  reached  his  office  that  morning, 
the  office-boy  had  a  message  for  him.  "That  swell  with  the 
diamond-Stud  and  stove-pipe's  just  been  here  and  couldn't  wait. 
Said  he'd  stop  in  again  to-morrow  at  ten."  "Very  well,'1  said 
the  head  of  the  firm,  4i  I  shall  be  in."  Then  he  sat  down  at  his 
desk,  read  his  letters  and  dictated  answers  with  a  calmness  and 
decision  quite  unlike  his  restless,  pre-occupied  mood  of  the -day 
before.     His  stenographer  noticed  and  rejoiced. 

By  half  past  four,  Ned  and  Elizabeth  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Art  Exhibition.  "  I  feel  just  as  if  I  were  going  to  say 
good-bye  to  a  friend,  don't  you?"  asked  Elizabeth,  and  then 
without  waiting  for  a  reply'  she  went  on,  "  I  wonder  if  we'll 
ever  be  rich  enough  to  own  a  Hunter.  But  there  will  never  be 
another  one  that  I'll  want  so  much.  You  don't  seem  much  dis- 
turbed, Ned,  you're  quite  calm  and  cheerful,  thinking  of  glue- 
pots  and  envelopes,  I  dare  say."  "  It's  calm  resignal  ion  to  fate," 
said  N»d  so  solemnly  that  Elizabeth  was  satisfied. 

They  had  entered  the  hall  now  and  made  their  way  through 
the  crowd  to  their  favorite  corner.  "Thank  heaven  !"  said 
Ned  suddenly  and  stood  quite  still.  Elizabeth  grasped  his  arm 
and  stood  on  tip-toe  to  see  what  he  was  staring  at.  There  in 
the  corner  of  their  picture  was  a  white  card  marked  "Sold." 
"  Why.  Xed."  s!m-  said,  turning  reproachfully,  "  I  believe  yon 
are  glad.     I  do  hope  it's  somebody  nice  that's  boughl  it.     Let's 

go  and  sit  down  on    thai    bench    where    we   shall    be    out    n['  the 

crowd."  They  sal  quite  silenl  for  a  time.  Elizabeth's  face  was 
wistful  and  she  kept  it  turned  away.  Ned  was  mysteriously 
happy.  "You  see,"  he  began  Lightly,  "you  see,  my  dear,  that 
I  was  dreadfully  tempted  to  buy  it  myself  of  course  we  can't 
afford  it  so  I  n  i  immensely  obliged  i<>  the  man  that's  boughl 
it.'*  Elizabeth's  face  was  brighl  again  by  this  time.  "We're 
Billy  children,"  she  said  with,  a  Little  laugh,  "and  we'd  better  go 
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home  to  our  bread  and  milk  and  stop  to  pay  the  butcher's  bill 
on  the  way.     No,  not  another  look." 

As  Ned  was  looking  over  the  evening  paper,  a  short  paragraph 
caught  his  eye.  "Just  listen  to  this,"  he  cried.  "One  of  tin- 
gems  of  the  Hunter  exhibition,  '  The  Rocks  at  Tarrytown-by- 
the-Sea/  has  been  purchased  by  our  distinguished  citizen,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hawks.  Mr.  Hawks  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
addition  to  his  valuable  collection,  which  cannot  be  rivalled  by 
any  private  gallery  in  the  country."  "Why,  it's  the  Indian 
Bitters  man  !"  said  Elizabeth.  "Do  you  know  him,  Ned  ?  Is 
he  nice  ?"  "  No,  I  don't  know  him,"  Ned  answered,  "  but  they 
say  he  is  a  very  vulgar  man." 

The  Indian  looms  magnificent  on  the  wall  of  the  rival  enve- 
lope company  across  the  street.  When  Elizabeth  saw  it  she 
was  horrified  at  the  moral  and  aesthetic  degradation  of  the 
owner  of  the  wall,  and  chided  her  husband  for  not  indorsing 
her  sentiment  more  heartily.  When  their  anniversary  came, 
the  Masons  took  a  trip  down  the  harbor  and  spent  the  day  at 
Tarrytown-by-the-Sea,  where  they  convinced  each  other  that 
reality  is  superior  to  art.  Lucy  D.   Heald. 


THE  RACE 

The}*  ran  a  race,  the  fleet,  the  young  and  strong, 
And  all  were  eager  and  the  course  took  in. 

One  like  a  wind  sped  on  nor  felt  it  long. 
One  could  not  run  as  fast  and  did  not  win. 

They  ran  a  race,  the  strong,  the  young,  the  fleet, 
Brave,  earnest  hearts  that  strove  to  first  come  in. 

One  passed  them  by  as  upon  spirit  feet, 
And  one  was  burdened  and  he  could  not  win. 

Round  pressed  the  merry  throng,  with  every  art 

To  laud  the  victor  as  he  darted  in. 
But  in  their  midst  there  bled  one  pitying  heart. 

There  smiled  one  soul  for  him  that  did  not  win. 

Anna  H.  Branch. 


A    TEMPORARY  ABERRATION 

She  turned  to  him  suddenly  in  the  hall  as  the  guests  were  on 
'•heir  way  dp-stairs  for  their  wraps. 

''Suppose  I  tell  the  coachman  to  drive  on  without  me, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  walk  home  with  me  and  talk  over  the  best 
way  to  break  the  news  to  dear  papa  ?  He  really  must  be  told, 
you  know,  before  we  go  away  for  the  summer.  Oh,  I  know," 
she  went  on  vivaciously,  "that  I  oughtn't  to  walk  home  but 
then,  everybody's  out  of  town  and  it's  only  five  squares." 

Devin  eagerly  assented  and  gave  William  his  orders  to  go  on 
without  Miss  Wilford.  He  thought  as  he  did  so  that  perhaps 
the  elderly  and  irascible  Mr.  Wilford  might  form  quite  definite 
opinions  of  the  state  of  feeling  existing  between  two  young 
people  who  preferred  to  walk  home  from  a  dinner  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Devin  very  much  wished  that  the  old  gentle- 
man's information  of  the  engagement  existing  between  his  only 
daughter  and  himself  could  be  acquired  in  some  such  indirect 
way.  Many  times  within  the  past  week  he  had  wished  that  the 
system  of  telepathy  were  as  reliable  as  the  Western  Union. 
How  in  the  world  was  a  man  to  speak  out  as  frankly  as  the  situ- 
ation demanded  to  a  nervous,  testy  invalid  to  whom  the  physicans 
had  forbidden  mention  of  any  subject  that  was  at  all  exciting  ! 
But  Margeret  was  right,  they  must  decide  upon  some  plan  at 
once.  As  they  went  down  the  steps  Devin  wTas  conscious  of 
wis] ling  that  there  were  some  way  of  making  the  five  blocks  ten, 
but  the  absorbing  conversation  drove  all  other  thoughts  from 
his  mind.  It  was  not  long  until  lie  realized  that  lie  was  saying 
to  himself ,  "  this  is  the  fourth  block,  we  turn  at  the  next  cor- 
ner."   In  a  few  minutes  they  stood  before  Miss  Wilford's  house. 

"Why,  what  can   be  the  matter?"     Margeret  cried,  turning 

bewildered  to  Devin.  "  Don't  you  see  thai  1  he  house  is  al  1  dark? 
How  very  odd  thai  they  should  put  out  all  the  Lights  before  1 
came  !" 

They  had  mounted  the  steps  by  this  time  and  she  was  pressing 
the  electric  button  with  the  three  quick  rings  which  were  the 
family  signal.     There  was  n<>  response  and  Miss  Wilford  gave 
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the  ring  again,  this  time  somewhat  vindictively.  Still  there 
was  no  answer.  Then  Devin  tried  but  with  the  same  success. 
By  this  time  Miss  Wilford  was  decidedly  angry.  She  stood  with 
her  back  to  the  door  and  looked  out  on  the  silent  street;  there 
seemed  to  be  something  unfamiliar  about  the  houses  across  the 
way.     It  was  as  if  she  saw  them  in  a  dream. 

"  This  isn't  our  house/'  she  said  suddenly,  "  we  have  come  to 
the  wrong  number."  , . 

They  looked  up  at  the  number  above  their  heads.  It  was 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five, — there  was  no  mistake.  Margaret 
sat  down  on  the  steps  and  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 
Devin  started  to  sit  down  beside  her,  but  changed  his  mind,  and 
running  down  the  steps  examined  the  front  of  the  house  nar- 
rowly. 

"  Margaret,"  he  said  finally,  "something  has  happened."  She 
shook  her  head  without  looking  up. 

"  Some  contagious  disease  or  something  of  that  sort,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  a  message  was  sent  to  you  at  the  Milburn's  and 
you  did  not  get  it.  We'd  better  go  back  there.  Then  you  can 
stay  there  to-night,  anyway." 

She  lifted  her  face  out  of  her  hands.  "  I  don't  want  to  go 
back.     Their  house  will  be  all  dark,  too— I  know  it  will." 

'iWelP'— he  began. 

"  I  don't  want  to  do  anything  !  "  she  broke  out  with  the  inco- 
herence that  precedes  tears.  "A  man  who  had  any  sense 
would  know  how  to  get  into  a  house  even  if  it  was  all  dark  and 
he  would  have  some  plan  anyway  ! " 

Stirred  to  desperation  by  this  feminine  exhortation,  Devin  ad- 
vanced to  the  basement  window  and  recklessly  knocked  in  the 
upper  sash  with  a  piece  of  board  he  found  under  the  steps.  Re- 
gardless of  the  broken  glass,  he  was  struggling  with  the  inside 
blinds,  when  he  was  roughly  interrupted  by  being  pulled  over 
on  his  back.  A  policeman  was  standing  over  him  with  a  drawn 
revolver. 

They  gazed  at  one  another  in  silence  for  a  moment.  Then 
the  officer  spoke  : 

"  Ye  would,  would  ye  ?  But  not  on  Riley  ;  no  !  oh,  no  !  You 
on  the  steps  up  there,  it's  no  use  hidin',  I  seen  you,  come  down  ! " 

"Are  you  speaking  to  me?"  It  was  Miss  Wilford's  most 
freezing  tone. 

"Comedown,  I  say,  an'  none  o'  your  talk,  or  Til  come  up 
there  after  ye  ! " 
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"Comedown,  Margaret,"  said  Devin  very  meekly,  who  had 
fco  bis  feet,  though  the  policeman's  grasp  was  still  firm  in 

his  cellar.      "  Perhaps  the  officer  can  explain." 

" Explain !"  quoted  .Mr.  Riley  admiringly.  "But  it's  yon 
that'll  do  the  explainin' and  thai  to  the  lieutenanl  !  Ye  shan't 
give  Riley  any  talk."  He  rapped  vigorously  on  the  curb-stone 
with  his  club. 

"  See  here,  officer,"  said  Devin  with  severe  spirit,  "1  know 
yon  think  yon  are  doing  your  duty,  but  this  young  lady  lives 
here.  Her  name  is  Miss  Wilford.  She  returned  from  a  dinner 
party  to-nighl  and  found  herself  locked  out  and  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  in.     That's  all." 

Increasing  admiration  was  depicted  on  the  policeman's  coun- 
tenance. 

"And  it's  good  ye  are,"  he  said,  the  look  of  anxiety  fading 
from  his  face  as  a  blue-coated  policeman  turned  into  the  street 
at  the  corner  and  came  running  toward  them. 

"The  best  I  ever  see  !  Mr.  Jackson,  the  gentleman  who  has 
his  residence  here,  God  bless  him,  and  he  knows  how  to  uive  ten 
dollars  to  a  policeman  on  a  Christmas  and  his  family's  been  out 
of  town  these  two  weeks,  like  every  other  family  in  the  block 
but  three." 

"  Ted,  pinch  me  !  "  murmured  Margeret.  "I  think  this  must 
lie  a  dream!" 

"And  tt'spinched  ye  are  now  !"  said  officer  Riley  as  he  turned 
to  explain  to  the  second  policeman.  "  They  were  after  break- 
ing into  three  sixty-live  ;  it's  a  new  game,  gel  onto  the  high  life 
clothes  and  the  innocence  of  'em !  Tried  to  tell  me  they  were 
livin'  there  and  couldn't  get  in  !  There's  more  of  'em  around, 
sure,  [f  you'll  take 'em  to  the  station  and  send  the  lieutenant 
out  here,  it's  a  big  thin-- we're  likely  to  pinch.  I'll  watch  till 
you  come  hack.     Import  i  hat.  '  ien  minutes  past  one  officer  Riley 

found  ;i  gang  of  two  ;   a  man    and    a  woman,  givin'  the    name  of 

Wilford,  breakin'  into  basement  of  three  sixty-live  (lark  Streel 

and  made  t  he  arrest.'  " 

"  What  streel  ?"  asked  Devin  sharply. 

"Aw,  (dose  your  face,  young  feller  and  come  alone,.  Lend 
me  your  nippers,  Riley/' 

"Bui  this  isn't  my  home  then,"  cried  Margeret,  a  lighl  break- 
ing over  her  face.  "What  silly  things  we  are,  Ted,  no1  to  have 
thought  of  it!     The   houses  are  all   alike  on  (Mark  and    Gordon 

St  reeta  on  I  bis  side  of  I  he  avenue  !  " 
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Very  crestfallen  Devin  looked  at  officer  Riley.  "  She  is  right," 
lie  said,  "  we  are  on  the  wrong  street." 

Riley  laughed  an  incredulous  sarcastic  laugh,  but  the  other 
interrupted  him. 

"It's  more  than  right  I  believe  she  is,  for  three  sixty-five 
Gordon  was  all  lit  up  when  I  come  by  on  my  beat  and  there  waa 
an  old  man  standin'  on  the  steps  givin'a  coachman  a  blowin*  up 
for  not  bringin'  somebody  home  or  coram*  home  alongside  of  'em 
or  something" 

"Come,"  said  Margeret.  "  Come  quickly,  Ted,  poor  papa  is 
worrying  to  death." 

"Go  on  with  'em,  Lanahan,"  Riley  said,  disappointed,  "and 
make  sure  it's  all  right.  If  it  is  all  right  they  need  somebody 
to  look  after  'em  that  they  don't  get  lost  again.  Thank  you. 
sir."  he  said  more  cheerfully  as  he  thrust  Devin's  peace  offering 
into  his  pocket.  "  I'll  see  that  the  window's  fixed  all  right,  and 
sure  it  is  that  it  must  have  been  busted  by  a  kid  with  a  stone. 
Xo.  sir,  I'm  not  savin'  a  word.  I  didn't  go  to  turn  you  down 
so  hard,  but  how  was  I  to  know  !  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Wilford,  leaning  back  in  his  easy  chair 
and  looking  alternately  at  the  girl  at  his  knee  and  the  sheepish 
young  man  standing  above  her,  "  I  think  that  when  two  young- 
people  try  to  walk  five  blocks,  and  lose  their  way,  and  have  to 
be  brought  home  by  a  policeman,  that  there  is  something 
seriously  the  matter  with  those  young  people — even  if  they  have 
not  thought  it  best  to  confess  their  feelings,"  he  added  a  little 
reproachfully.*  "  You  are  good  children,  but  you'd  better  arrange 
to  do  your  after-dinner  talking  in  the  security  of  your  own 
home.  I  hope,"'  he  said  tenderly,  after  a  pause,  "  that  it  will  be 
my  home,  too."  -Bertha  Lee  Bexxett. 


HOOD  AND  HEINE 

Over  the  poetry  of  two  poets,  one  an  Englishman,  and  one  a 
German  Jew,  falls  the  shadow  of  the  sick-room.  Thomas  Hood 
was  an  invalid  all  his  life,  with  intervals  of  freedom  from  pain. 
Heinrich  Heine,  a  delicate  youth,  and  never  a  strong  man.  did 
not  leave  his  bed  for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life. 

The  work  of  both  has  a  common  phase — it  may  be  called 
""  sick-room"  poetry,  saddest  of  all  titles,  bringing,  as  it  does. 
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words  of  pain  and  j< »y  together.  Yet,  iii  the  highest  and  true- 
.  these  venses  are  poetry,  if  suggestive  beauty  be  not 
denied  the  name. 

Dissimilar  as  the  two  men  are,  the  fate  which  involves  them 
both  has  brought  out  a  strange  and  striking  likeness.  It  would 
be  psychologically  interesting  to  show  how  much  of  this  like- 
ness is  to  be  reckoned  only  in  terms  of  their  illness,  and  how 
much  is  due  to  the  real  nature  of  the'men,  but  brought  out  only 
by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  This  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  now.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  to  say  that,  under  the  pressure  of 
pain,  both  men  wrote  comic  verse. 

Of  all  English  poets,  Hood  is  perhaps  the  most  loveable,  re- 
minding us  irresistibly  at  times,  in  his  delicate  and  quaint  ge- 
niality, of  Charles  Lamb,  who  passed  his  life  haunted  by  the 
shadow  of  insanity,  a  doom  more  terrible  than  mere  pain. 
Hood  wrote  two  distinct  kinds  of  poetry:  One,  sad.  tender, 
beautiful,  thoughtful ;  the  other,  grotesque.  The  author  of 
"  Ruth"  and  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  is  also  the  author  of  num- 
berless poems  so  funny  that  no  one  can  read  them  without 
laughter.  These  poems  were  written  in  moments  of  almost  un- 
endurable pain  ;  they  are  equations  of  self-control  and  suffering. 
It  is  significant,  that  after  Hood's  death,  his  children  could 
never  bear  to  read  them. 

The  Last  Poems  and  the  Posthumous  Poems  of  Heine  were 
written  under  like  circumstances.  It  is  said  of  him  thai  as  he 
lay  on  his  ;'  Matrassen  Grube,"  suffering  from  a  terrible  spinal 
disease,  his  only  refuge  opium,  so  paralyzed  that  when  lie 
wrote,  the  eyelid  of  his  one  good  eye  had  to  be  held  open  in 
order  thai  he  mighl  see  his  paper,  his  strong  spirit  rose  supreme 
and  proved  him  more  than  ever  a,  genius. 

Although  there  are  a  small  number  of  poems  of  this  date 
which  remind  as  distantly  of  liis  earlier  verses,  Heine  wrote 
during  the  Latter  portion  of  his  Life  very  few  of  his  sweet, 
ballad-like  Lyrics— even  without  his  Long  years  of  illness  he 
mighl  not  have  written  any.  for  he  had  not  made  his  Life  a 
••  song  : "  by  far  I  he  Larger  number  of  these  poems  are  Lronical, 

.Matthew  Arnold  says  : 

••  The  Spiril  of  the  World, 

Beholding  the  absurdity  of  men — 

Their  vaunts,  their  fefttB     let  B  sardonic  smile. 

For  One  ahorl  moment,  wander  o'er  his  lips. 

Thai  smile  was  Heine!-— tot  its*  earthly  hour 

The  strange  guest  sparkled  ;  now  'tis  pass'd  away." 
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"  That  smile  was  Heine.''  Surely  the  saying  is  never  truer 
than  when  applied  to  the  later  years  of  Heine's  life. 

His  poetry,  now,  was  compounded  of  irony,  irony  never  aim- 
less, always  a  thing  of  beauty  even  in  its  most  reckless  moods 
— and  it  stops  at  nothing — irony  which  clears  the  sky  like  light- 
ning, and  shows  too  sane  a  mind  behind  it.  One  of  these  poems 
is  a  sample  of  many  : 

il  Mediaeval  barbarism 
Yields  before  the  rising  fine  arts  ; 
Instrument  of  modern  culture 
Is  pre-eminently,  the  Piano. 

Railroads  also  have  a  healthful 
Influence  upon  family  life, 
Seeing  that  they  lessen  for  us 
Distances  from  loving  kinsmen. 

How  I  grieve,  that  the  condition 
Of  my  spinal  illness  keeps  me 
From  remaining  somewhat  longer 
In  this  fast  progressive  world  !  " 

There  is  not  a  thing  in  heaven  or  earth,  except  his  wife  and 
his  old  mother,  that- Heine  does  not  use  as  a  butt. 

Among  these  satiric  verses  are  some  little  poems  in  the  old 
lyrical  cadence,  passionate  or  tender  in  tone,  but  seldom  com- 
paring in  beauty  with  his  earlier  productions  of  the  same  sort. 
Do  they  represent  dull  moments  of  ease  ? 

These  two,  Hood  and  Heine,  are  well  worth  comparing. 
Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  "Fair  Ines,"  "The  Death  Bed," 
and  all  the  variety  of  his  beautiful  sonnets,  are  utterances  of  a 
deep,  tender,  and  sensitive  soul.  Heine,  after  certain  lucid  in- 
tervals in  early  manhood,  during  which  time  he  wrote  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  songs  ever  penned,  became  a  scoffer,  although 
he  was  never  merely  that.  No  two  men  could  be  more  unlike, 
but  under  the  rod  of  pain  each  sought  forgetfulness  in  what 
outsiders  might  call  merriment.  Where  Hood's  story  is  un- 
known, his  sick  room  poems  seem  expressive  of  a  superabund- 
ant and  rollicking  vitality  ;  he  truly  conquered  pain,  for  from 
out  this  poetry  breathed  nothing  but  a  sweet  and  happy  influ- 
ence. But  the  impression  left  on  the  heart  by  Heine's  sick-room 
poetry  is  a  painful  one.  There  is  no  real  mirth  there.  It  is 
struggle,  not  victory  ;  but  it  is  a  good  fight,  for  in  it  Heine  lias 
vindicated  his  manhood,  and  he  had  not  always  been  very  much 
of  a  man.  Harriet  W.  Terry. 
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I  Hadley  is  to  me  the  ideal  New  England  village.     Years 

ag   .  re  I  had  ever  come  East,  I  used  to  picture  the  quaint 

setts  1    wus  in  books  with  just  such  row-  thing 

elms,  and  just  such  broad-browed,  sleepy  white  houses,  but  not 
with  just  such  a  s  ostomed  to  the  brisk,  busi- 

-:reets  of  western  cities,  could  not  imagine  any- 
thing s    _  isly  broad,  picturesque  and  commercially  useless 
as  the  Hadley  "  green."     In  the  West  our  "greens" — when  we 
them — are  called  "  parks,"  and  a  park  is  an  ornamental 
spot  in.  but  not  of  the  city.     It  is  not  simply  a  strip  of  ground 
thrown  in  between  :  .ways— no  indeed  !     It  is  a  distinct 
institution,  maintained  I  -  ..      It  is  kept  spruce  with 
much  sprinkling  and  clipping,  the  grass     -   dotted   with  bright 
-  of  riowers.  rustic  benches,   fountains  and  "  K  S  the 
i"  sig    3,     ..id  the  whole  is  intersected   with  neat  gravel 

S. 

F   rtnnate  Hadley.  that  her  founders  were  too  simple-minded 
irnish  her  with  lornment,   but  soberly  laid  out 

sti      :  twenty  md  let   Nature  do  the  rest.     It 

g     en  wit'.  -        grass  Leep, 

and  sprinkled  it  thick  with  vio.  bs  py  spring  ;  it  was  nature 
who  made  the  graceful  arch  of  elm-boughs  to  frame  the  glimpse 
of  purple  mountain.      W     -        .  rk   in   the   luxuriant 

•it  the  hous  -    and   in   the   birds-nests 

y  where  in  Old  Hadley  Nature 
Lone  their  w  -    bening  and  blending,  till 

:•  and  in  .  ny  than  a:. 

I  .  -  sit,  '  atly  uni 

in  the  loi  g      in,  picking  hand  ;  and 

as  1 1     k  down  t  .1  can  fancy 

ilf  in  the  B  two  hundred  y  ,  ».     The  square, 

white  to  lug-cabins,  the  flower-dotto 

-  b  field  i  .  the  Bunlight  I  md  a  wild  wind 

idows — for  the  "colonial  days"  are  to  - 

twilight       [  can  e  glow 
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of  tires  through  curtainless  windows,  and  fancy  I  hear  the 
children's  play  and  the  steps  of  the  busy  housewife  as  she  pre- 
pares supper.  Now  find  then  a  man  comes  plodding  through 
the  snow,  musket  on  shoulder,  leaning  against  the  wind.  He 
hails  his  own  fire-glow  with  sometning  more  than  the  delight  of 
a  tired,  cold,  and  hungry  man  reaching  a  warm  bright  home  ; 
he  is  full  of  gratitude  that  his  hard-earned  home,  his  wife  and 
children,  have  been  spared  another  day  by  the  relentless  Indian. 

Then  in  the  gathering  darkness  silent  figures  creep  warily 
about ;  soon  a  yelling  horde  sweeps  down  the  street,  and  the  air 
is  full  of  shrieks,  shouts,  and  gun-shots,  and  the  snow  is  lurid 
with  a  light  that  is  not  the  glow  of  hearth-fires.  A  small  knot 
of  men  is  doggedly  resisting  the  attack,  but  yielding  step  by 
step  to  the  Indians'  furious  charges  ;  defeat  and  captivity  are 
very  near  ;  the  savages  are  already  shrieking  wildly  in  antici- 
pation of  their  triumph,  when  out  of  the  darkness  appears  a 
man's  tall,  commanding  figure.  He  puts  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  little  band,  organizes,  encourages,  and  leads  a  victorious 
assault  which  drives  the  Indians  down  the  street.  When  the 
victory  is  fully  gained,  the  men  look  around  to  thank  their 
strange  leader,  but  he  is  not  to  be  seen.  '''Where  is  he  gone  ? 
Who  is  he  ?"  they  ask.  Then  dubious  murmurs  of  "  Goffe,  the 
regicide  "  arise.  They  wonder  much  and  search  long,  but  they 
will  never  find  their  mysterious  friend. 

Since  the  days  of  Indian  wars,  Hadley  has  lived  a  peaceful, 
uneventful  life.  She  was  shaken  by  the  great  tumult  of  the 
Revolution,  it  is  true  ;  she  sent  her  brave  sons  to  fight  for  inde- 
pendence and  bestirred  herself  to  help  her  hard-pressed  sister 
colonies  on  the  coast ;  but  in  the  main  her  career  has  been  one 
unnoticed  and  unaffected  by  the  busy  world.  Her  people  have 
been  mostly  thrifty  farmers.  There  were  traders  up  and  down 
the  river  in  the  days  when  the  Connecticut  was  a  highway  of 
commerce,  but  now  the  railroads  have  done  away  with  that  in- 
dustry and  brought  nothing  new  to  take  its  place  in  Hadley. 
No  college  has  come  to  mar  her  peace,  as  in  Amherst,  no  facto- 
ries, as  in  Northampton. 

So  the  old  town  lives  along,  dozing  pleasantly  all  the  year 
round,  and  is  not  roused  even  by  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive 
or  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  factories  across  the  river.  The 
stranger  may  walk  up  and  down  the  long  street,  and  even  attend 
the  churches,   without  exciting  any  of  that  peering  and  star- 
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iuriosity  with  which  country  towns  are  ordinarily  sup] 
to  bristle.  In  fact,  he  scarcely  meets  a  living  person,  and  has  a 
pleasant  fancy  that  he  is  in  an  enchanted  village  which  has 
slept  for  a  hundred  years.  His  illusion  Is  so  strong  thai  it  can 
hardly  be  dispelled  by  the  smht  of  a  pneumatic-tired  bicycle  in 
the  "  back  yard  "  side  by  side  with  a  veritable  "  one-hosa  shay;" 
he  is  not  fully  disenchanted  by  the  two  sets  of  upright  poles  on 
green  thai  are  remarkably  like  an  abortive  attempt  at  foot- 
ball goals. 

Yet  Eadley  has  a  present  :  there  is  the  railroad  and  the  rail- 
road station,  the  post-office  and  "  general  store.'"  too,—  bu1  Luck- 
ily all  "a  a  sid  •  st reet  in  that  part  of  the  town  that  is  not  "  Old 
Eadley "  to  me.  There  are  enterprising  men  in  the  town,  I 
hear.  Hadley  may  well  be  proud  of  Mr.  Elbridge  Kingsley, 
the  well-known  painter-engraver,  who  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
hi-  work  :  and.  what  I  like  still  belter  in  him.  is  thorough!; 
voted  to  th''  old  town,  his  home.  He  loves  bo  spin  yarns  of  the 
old  colonial  days ;  and  he  does  not  slight  the  town's  natural 
beauties,  having  immort  alized  on  his  canvas  many  of  its  familiar 
scenes.  He  says  that  Hadley  is  not  what  it  used  to  he.  that  few 
of  the  old  families  are  left,  that  all  the  young  people  have  de- 
serted and  gone  to  the  cities,  that  the  pleasant,  wide  chimnied 
bouses  are  tilled  with  the  most  uninteresting  Irish  Laborers. 

But  I  choose  to  disregard  all  this,  just  as  1  overlook  the  bicy- 
cle, the  foot-ball  goals  and  the  glaring  sign  "Cabinet-maker 
and  Undertaker  "  impudently  posted  on  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting old  houses.  1  choose  to  think  thai  every  house  is  inhabi- 
ted by  some  son  of  the  soil,  and  thai  each  hone'  has  its  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  a  typical  "old  inhabitant."  who  would 
tell  me  long  tales,  and  show  me  wonderful  old  things  if  I  could 
only  know  hi  in  or  her.  It  is  much  more  delightful  so.  ami  why 
should  I'  ii"t  have  it  as  I  wish  ?  So  I  make  my  Hadley  what  1 
want  if  -sleepy,  (piaint.  picturesque,  ideal  old  Hadley. 

R  \(  ma.   B  \i.;^\  in. 


"HABIT  IS    TEN   TIMES   NATURE" 

It  was  i  he  lasl  day  in  I  he  old  library,  The  brigh.1  glow  of  I  he 
sun  coming  in  the  south  windows  was  doubly  increased  l>>  its 
reflection  from  the  snowy  roofs  opposite.  There  was  a  soft  reg- 
ular dripping  of  melting  snov  falling  from  eaves  and  cornices 
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outside,  but  inside  all  was  quiet  until  a  key  turned  in  a  lock 
and  some  one  came  in  and  shut  the  door  behind  him.  He  stood 
still  a  moment  looking  from  the  dingy  busts  on  the  high  shelves 
to  the  dull  brown  tables  in  the  reading  alcove  with  their  worn 
reference  books  ;  and  farther  down  at  his  right  the  solid  rows 
of  book-shelves,  where  even  on  this  sunny  morning  there  were 
shadows  as  black  as  night. 

Farther  up  the  avenue  stood  a  new  library,  glorying  in  a 
wealth  of  marble  and  stained  glass — an  inconsiderate  attempt 
to  transplant  a  bit  of  the  Old  World  into  a  New  England  city. 
It  would  be  dedicated  this  New  Year's  afternoon  with  self  com- 
placent and  congratulatory  speeches  by  prosperous  citizens, 
and  to-morrow  the  books  would  be  moved  from  their  old  home 
of  over  a  lmndred  years. 

The  man  who  had  come  in  the  door  sighed  as  he  pulled  off 
his  overshoes  and  hung  up  his  coat.  He  was  Arnold,  the  head 
librarian.  People  called  him  eccentric,  because  they  could  not 
understand  why,  when  he  had  taken  an  honorable  degree,  he 
had  settled  himself  as  the  head  of  the  old  city  library.  But  he 
was  content  to  be  "  odd,"  cared  little  what  people  thought  and 
lived  his  own  life  at  his  rooms,  the  club  and  the  library.  He 
was  invited  every  where,  as  eccentric  people  always  are.  So- 
ciety could  not  deny  that  he  was  a  success  at  tea  drinkings, 
though  yet  he  was  k' queer"  and  the  greatest  problem  the  lit- 
erary circles  ever  tried  to  solve  was  where  Arnold  found  those 
ideas  in  his  papers — and  usually  Arnold  did  not  mind  their  talk. 

But  somehow,  this  New  Year's  morning,  he  felt  a  little  tired 
of  being  odd.  A  new  life  seemed  to  be  thrust  upon  him  with 
the  change  to  a  new  year  and  a  new  library.  He  even  harbored 
for  several  minutes  the  possibility  of  the  change,  and  smoked 
an  extra  cigar  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  go  down  as 
usual  and  say,  "Good-morning"  to  the  surly  fellow  who  sat 
opposite  him  at  the  cafe  table. 

After  that  was  over,  he  had  strolled  down  town  with  a  roll  of 
catalogue  paper  under  his  arm  On  the  way  he  saw  little  knots 
of  people  going  into  the  new  library,  to  examine  it  and  chat 
about  it  in  leisurely  holiday  fashion.  Arnold  hated  the  new  li- 
brary with  the  stubborn  hatred  of  his  kind.  He  rapped  his 
cane  viciously  on  the  sidewalk  and  wished  that  people  wouldn't 
make  such  idiots  of  themselves  over  a  new  bauble,  and  that  lie 
lived  in  a  city  where  they  didn't  celebrate  New  Year's.    Then  he 
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suddenly  held  his  cane  pointed  at  a  thoughtful  angle  "before  him 
and  wondered  if  he' were  really  growing  old  fogyish  at  thirty 
audit'  this  uncomfortable  feeling  thai  he  mighl  start  out  od  a 
aew  tack  this  year  were  a  life  line  thrown  out  to  him. 

He  had  stopped  in  at  Brother  John's  to  leave  good  wishes  and 
packages  for  the  children.  There  he  had  to  smoke  another  cigar 
and  drink  the  cup  of  clear  coffee  John's  wife  had  brought  in  for 
him  :  for  John's  wife  did  not  at  all  approve  of  his  manner  of  life 
and  used  every  means  to  impress  him  with  the  comforts  of  a 
home.  As  he  went  out  the  door  half  an  hour  later,  trying  to 
pull  from  his  coat  sleeve  a  piece  of  barley  candy  one  of  the 
twins  had  carefully  deposited  there,  John  called  out.  "  Never 
mind  a  little  thing  like  that,  Rob,  I  never  do.  It  isn't  half  as 
bad,  though,  when  the  children  are  your  own  ;  try  it  and  see." 

So  when  he  had  finally  reached  the  old  library  and  let  himself 
in.  he  had  expected  to  find  his  old  self  again  with  the  new 
troublesome  thoughts  gone.  But  he  had  hung  up  his  coat  with 
a  sigh,  for  in  that  brief  scrutiny  he  gave  on  entering,  every  thing 
looked  conscious  of  the  change  that  was  coming.  The  old 
brown  covered  books  did  not  look  as  if  they  would  enjoy  it.  but 
they  would  take  what  was'  sent  and  make  the  most  of  it.  Some 
were  already  heaped  in  high  piles  on  the  floor;  others,  which 
looked  as  if  they  had  grown  old  with  the  library,  were  not  yet 
taken  from  their  places.  As  Arnold  pulled  the  papers  from  his 
coat  packets,  he  almost  decided  that  he  mighl  as  well  take  the 
change  as  gracefully  as  the  books  standing  ready  to  go.  Be  was 
younger  than  most  of  tlu-ni  any  way,  and  ought  not  to  mind  a 
Little  thing  like  a  change  from  building  to  building.  "  Perhaps 
ii  is  all  sentiment,  anyway,"  he  mumbled  as  he  glanced  al  a 
busl  of  Spinoza  and  vaguely  imagined  it  bet  ween  dazzling 
white  ones  of  Channing  and  Edison  in  the  new  library.  "My 
visual  isn't  equal  to  thai."  he  groaned,  "and  as  for  that  other 
change  of  life, — well,  that's  no  business  of  John's  anyway." 

John  had  pitied   him   for  having  i<>  work    New  Y"ear's  day. 

"Bosh."       I»nt     he    was    sorry    his   assistant.     Miss    Lee.    had    to 

spend  hei-  holiday  morning  in  work. 

An  hour  later,  Arnold  was  comparing  long  catalogue  lists  at 
his  desk,  and  M  i><  Lee  had  come  in  and  was  quietly  working  ;it 
her  end  of  the  inner  space.     Tin' sun  had  gone  around  a  little 

now,  so  only  a  few  bright  rays  shot  across  her  desk.  The  melt- 
ing SnOW  was  dropping  more  energetically,   but  otherwise  the 
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silence  was  only  broken  as  the  assistant  tore  off  the  worn  out 
covers  and  crumpled  them  into  the  waste  basket.  Suddenly 
there  came  a  sharp  sound  as  if  a  whole  shelf  of  books  had 
fallen  to  the  floor.  Arnold  turned,  startled,  and  saw  a  row  of 
them  falling  slap,  slap,  slap  against  each  other  like  a  row  of 
nine  pins,  and  a  few  had  fallen  off  the  end. 

Miss  Lee  was  stooping  to  pick  them  up  in  a  very  undisturbed 
way,  he  thought,  but  then  the  idea  flashed  upon  him  that  his 
thoughts  had  been  far  away,  or  a  nerveless  man  like  him  would 
not  have  jumped  so  at  such  a  little  sound  Just  then  the 
chimes  from  the  church  opposite  began  their  song.  Arnold 
at  the  moment  did  not  try  to  fathom  the  psychological  cause  of 
the  effect  that  the  church  bells,  sunshine  on  the  snow,  and  the 
small  stooping  figure  at  the  other  end,  had  upon  him.  Perhaps 
he  did  later.  But  then  with  an  underbreath,  "  By  Jove,  I  won't 
be  sentimental,''  he  walked  down  there  quickly. 

"  Miss  Lee,  will  you  dine  with  me  to-day  and  go  with  me 
afterwards  to  the  dedication  ?  " 

She  turned  quickly  with  a  slight  flush.  "  Thank  you — 
thank  you — but  a  friend — a  telegram  has  just  come  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  will  be  here  before  dinner.     I  am  very  sorry." 

Arnold  thought  she  looked  anything  but  sorry  as  she  glanced 
at  the  yellow  envelope  in  her  belt,  but  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
rest  of  the  books.  One  had  fallen  with  its  face  open,  and  as  he 
took  it  up  and  brushed  off  the  dust,  he  noticed  italicized  half 
way  down  the  page,  ''Nothing  is,  without  a  reason  why  it  should 
be  so  rather  than  otherwise." 

"  Humph,  rich  comfort  for  finding  myself  playing  the  part  of 
excluded  middle!"  he  thought,  as  he  put  the  Principles  of  Logic 
in  its  place  and  went  back  to  his  desk. 

At  one  o'clock  Miss  Lee  locked  up  her  desk  and  brought  him 
the  key,  saying  that  she  would  be  at  the  new  library  in  the 
morning  to  receive  the  books.  And  with  a  timid  wish  for  a 
Happy  New  Year,  she  put  on  her  rubbers  at  the  door  and  went 
out  softly. 

Arnold  worked  on  for  a  while,  then  impatiently  pushed  the 
lists  into  his  desk  drawer  and  clicked  the  lock  spitefully.  He 
went  to  the  door,  put  on  his  coat,  stamped  on  his  rubbers  and 
gave  a  look  backward  as  he  pulled  on  the  fingers  of  his  gloves. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  the  sun  had  gone  in,  but  things 
looked  different  from  what  they  did  in  the  morning.     They  had 
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all  settled  hack  again  somehow,  as  Lf  they  could  never  be  moved, 
and  Arnold  vaguely  wondered  where  thai  desire  for  change  he 
had  had  in  the  morning  had  vanished.    New  Sear's  feelings  were 
hallucinations  after  all— the  poor  old  books  would  have  l 
but  a  man  o(  thirty  c<»uldn"t  be  a  weather-vane. 

Well,  he  wouldn't  go  to  John's  to  dine  anyway,  and  he 
wouldn't  go  to  that  dedication  cither  ;  but  he'd  have  his  dinner 
with  the  surly  man  in  the  caf 6.  Then  he  would  drag  out  the 
rusty  old  wheel,  and  though  the  roads  were  frozen,  ride  till  dark. 
He  turned  up  his  coal  collar,  and  went  out  clicking  the  key  in 
the  door  much  as  he  had  his  desk  key. 

R.  Adelaide  With  am. 


WHEN    THE  HEART  IS    YOUNG 

When  the  heart  is  young  and  life  looks  fair 

3lowness  of  time  is  hard  to  bear. 
We  fain  would  seek  and  fight  for  our  own 
Though  it  be  pale  sorrow's  hard  earned  crown. 
For  the  love  we  know  we  cannol  care, 
All  things  for  fame's  sweet  sake  we  dare 
We  have  no  fear  of  fortune's  frown 

When  the  heart  is  young. 
There  comes  a  time  when  wear  and  tear 
Have  saddened  that  heart  beyond  repair. 

For  the  harvest  hath  brought  what  we  had  not  sown. 

And  thorns  are  many  in  sorrow's  crown. 
T'is  the  BWeel .  sweet  past  that  is  hard  to  beat'. 
When  the  heart  was  young. 

Elizabeth  Dike  Lewis 
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Stints: 

I  used  to  think  when  I  was  small 
That  big  folks  had  no  stints  at  all. 
But  how.  alas.  I've  learned  to  know 
That  stints,  as  well  as  people,  grow. 

A.  H.  Y. 

"  Monsieur  Improvu  "  is  responsible  for  about  half  the  expen- 
ditures of    one's   yearly  account-book.     So   economic   advisors 
"  From  Him  that     sa^  '     ^ne  miexPected — in  other  words— is 
an  expensive  element  of  daily  life. 

But  what  about  stupidity  ?  The  purse  of 
a  person  afflicted  with  chronic  foolishness  and  bad  judgment 
grows  lean  in  despair  at  the  raids  made  upon  it.  The  man  who 
forgets  to  pay  his  gas  bill  "  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  month  " 
has,  besides  the  original  amount,  an  added  percentage  to  hand 
over  to  the  Gas  Light  Company.  The  girl  who  has  not  the  fore- 
sight to  have  her  party  dress  cleaned  in  the  slow  season,  is  com- 
pelled to  buy  a  new  one  when  confronted  by  a  social  demand 
which  will  not  accommodate  its  time  to  the  leisurely  habits  of 
the  dye-house. 

Scripture  says — "  unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away."  Alas,  we  see  it  proved 
every  day  !  From  her  who  is  lacking  in  steadiness  of  nerve  and 
a  firm  grasp,  shall  be  taken  away  tea-cup  after  tea-cup  and 
lamp-chimney  after  lamp-chimney.  And  from  the  imbecile  who 
breaks  three  pairs  of  eye-glasses  within  two  weeks  shall  be 
taken  precious  money  with  which  to  pay  for  more  possessions  of 
the  same  destructible  character.  Not  money  alone  shall  she 
sacrifice,  but  pride  and  equanimity.  Red  eyes  and  squints, 
headaches  and  "tired  feelings "  add  themselves  to  the  sum  of 
her  woes,  while  from  the  list  of  her  possible  blessings  must  be 
struck  off  one  luxury  after  another  which  she  has  been  looking 
some  day  to  be  able  to  buy. 
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And  oh  the  pathos  of  the  "might  have  been  "  when  it  takes 
the  place  of  couch  cushions,  Seidl  tickets,  rides,  books  and  pic- 
tures !  For  every  lost  dollar  represents  always  so  much  more 
than  its  face  value.  Failing  of  any  purchase,  it  leaves  equally 
possible,  because  equally  unattainable,  any  one — every  one — of 
the  desirable  objects  from  which  choice  might  have  been  made. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  number  of  desirable  objects  is  a 
constantly  increasing  one.  And  the  money  that  has  been  lost, 
in  being  wasted,  never  has  the  quietus  of  satisfied  greed  at- 
tached to  its  memory.  It  lives  on  forever  a  perennial  regret,  de- 
priving its  one  time  possessor  of  pleasure  in  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  future.  Verily,  as  has  been  said,  "from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away." 

"  That  which  he  hath"  is  usually  stupidity  in  abundance. 
But  stupidity  seems  to  be  rather  a  negative  quality  measurable 
also  in  terms  of  what  it  hath  not,  rather  than  of  what  it  hath. 
So,  unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  which  cannot  be 
taken  away.  If  it  only  could  be  disposed  of,  our  bank-accounts 
surely  would  not  suffer  so.  And  even  "Monsieur  Imprevu  " 
would  perhaps  be  disappointed  in  his  ablest  assistant  at  robbing 
poor  mortals  of  money.  M.  H.  J. 

The  literary  world  is  full  of  snobs.  They  have  no  business 
there,  but  now  that  literature  has  become  the  fashion,  they  have 
Literarv  Snobs  crowded  in.  They  dare  not  express  their  real 
feelings  towards  the  English  poets  any  more 
than  the  Podsnaps  and  Vanneerings  of  the  larger  world  dare 
criticize  the  aristocracy.  The  confession  that  to  read  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  while  stretched  upon  a  lounge  makes  one's  after- 
noon nap  a  certainty,  requires  courage.  Many  of  us,  however, 
are  snobs  unconsciously.  The  sin  of  hood-winking  the  world 
with  our  own  eyes  wide-open  cannot  be  laid  to  our  door.  If  we 
were  not  born  appreciative,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  become  so, 
and  conscientiously  assume  false  attitudes  in  the  hope  of  their 
growing  natural.  We  make  apointof  seemingeven  to  ourselves 
to  be  wliai  we  are  not,  never  recognizing  that  pretence  is  the 
essence  of  snobbishness.  The  excuse  for  the  literary  snob  is  thai 
the  aristocracy  of  brains  to  which  he  is  struggling  to  belong  is 
worthier  than  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  after  which  the  worldly 
man  si  rives.  ftf.    A.   G. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  picture.  I  stood  on  the  little  strip  of  beach 
trying  to  take  in  its  full  glory.     The  sun  setting  behind  threw 

A  Point  of  View.  its  last  bright  rays  across  the  bay,  which 
stretched  out  before  me.  The  tide  had  gone 
out  and  laid  bare  the  soft,  warm  coloring  of  the  flats.  The 
neutral  browns  of  the  earth  blended  with  the  brown-greens  and 
reds  of  the  weeds  and  grasses.  The  water  left  \>y  the  receding 
tide  here  and  there  in  hollows  and  tiny  channels,  was  changed 
into  a  thousand  prismatic  colors  by  the  last  rays  of  the  glowing 
sun,  while  the  channel  which  flowed  in  between  the  bared  flats 
until  it  lapped  the  shore,  reflected  the  blues  and  pinks  and 
golds  of  the  western  sky. 

A  figure,  crouched  down  a  few  yards  from  the  shore,  digging 
away  diligently,  seemed  but  a  part  of  the  warm,  brown  color- 
ing. It  was  only  when  it  raised  itself,  stood  erect  for  a  minute, 
then  began  to  plod  slowly  toward  the  shore  with  a  basket  in  one 
hand  and  a  clam-digger  in  the  other,  that  the  figure  ceased  to 
be  scenery  and  became  a  man.  All  my  attention  was  now  di- 
rected to  him  as  he  approached,  so  much  does  a  human  interest, 
however  slight,  outweigh  the  beauties  of  nature. 

"A  fine  day,"  I  said,  as  he  drew  near. 

"  Yes,  yes — a  fine  day — a  fine  day,"  he  repeated,  nodding  his 
grey  head. 

"  And  the  promise  of  a  fine  day  to-morrow,"  I  added.  "  The 
flats  look  beautiful,  to-night." 

He  looked  up  suddenly.  "  Be  you  an  artist  ?  ''  he  asked,  set- 
ting down  his  pail.  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I  was  not.  "  I 
thought  p'raps  you  was.  Them  artists  are  pretty  nigh  daft 
over  the  flats.  They  don't  see  no  good  in  the  water's  coram'  in 
at  all ; "  here  he  gave  an  amused  chuckle. 

"  Is  it  only  the  artists  who  admire  the  flats  so  much,  then  ?  " 

"  Bless  your  soul,  yes.  Why  the  young  folks  can't  stand  'em. 
They  don't  like  to  be  dependent  on  nothin',  young  folks  don't," 
he  said  with  a  shake  of  his  head.  "  But  I  warn't  never  an  artist 
and  I  ain't  young  no  longer,  so  I  am  satisfied  to  leave  things  as 
the  Lord  made  'em." 

"Then  you  think  the  water  and  the  flats  are  equally  beauti- 
ful ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  their  bein'  beautiful,"  he  replied. 
"  That  ain't  here  nor  there.  I  know  I  don't  sit  down  and  wait 
for  the  tide  to  come  in  nor  the  tide  to  go  out,  but  when  the  tide's 
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in  I  go  ay  fiahin' and  when  the  tide's  out  I  go  a  clammin'  and 
that's  all  there  m  about  it."  and  he  took  ap  his  pail  and  plodded 
on.  F.   E.   J. 

Old  English. 

Which  verbs  arc  weak  and  which  arc  strong. 
Which  vowels  short,  which  vowels  long? 
Whate'er  I  say.  I  say  it  wrong 

In  Old  English. 

Pray,  which  declension's  "n" — which  "o" 
Which  stems  are  "  ja  '"  and  which  are  "  wo'*  ? 
I'm  sure  that  I  shall  never  know 

That  Old  English. 

F.  M.  O. 

"  Not  concord,  but  absorption  ! "  is  one's  first  thought.    If  the 

quotation  might  be  perverted,  we  should    be  inclined  to  say, 

The  Concord  of  "  Thoreau  is  but  an  estuary  of  the  sea 

which  is  Emerson,"  and  refuse  to 
Emerson  and  Thoreau.  ,    ,,  ,    ,,  £  ,  . 

search  through  the  pages  of  his  per- 
sonalities for  those  bits  of  truth  absolute  that  are  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  clear  perception  of  his  master. 

But  one  who  takes  this  attitude  loses  not  only  a  correct  under- 
standing of  Thoreau  but  also  the  delight  of  recognizing  and 
truly  appreciating  the  good  fortune  of  a  New  England  that 
possesses  both  the  loving  chronicler  of  her  beauty  and  the  greal 
thinker  of  the  age.  Between  these  two  there  exists  a  concord — 
not  an  imitation,  conscious  or  unconscious.  Indeed  one  of  the 
most  surprising  facts  in  regard  to  the  friendship  between  the 
two  men  was  Thoreau's  ignorance  of  his  friend's  masterpieces. 
" To-day  I  looked  into  one  of  Emerson's  essays,  a  thing  which  1 

rarely  do,"  we  read  in    his  journal.      And    he  had,  for   the    most 

part,  Less  need  than  most  of  us  of  those  essays.  Gifted  with  t  he 
same  wonderful  Insighl  thai  characterizes  t  heir  author,  possessed 

of  the  same  Sturdy  Strength    thai  scorned    shams,   delusions  and 

oppressions  of  whatever  kind,  eager  for  a  realization  of  the 

loftiest  ideals  thai  a  modern  thinker  has  yet  given  us.  Thoreau 
is  far  from  being  the  shadow,  or  at    best,  the  pupil  of  the  man 

who  was  no  more  his  model  than  were  all  things  beautiful  and 
gOOd.  Bu1  that  a  greal  likeness  did  exist  between  them  IS  Cer- 
lain  and  this  likeness  or  concord  we  shall  try  to  understand. 
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First,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  both  had  an  utter 
disregard  for  custom  or  precedent,  however  derived.     It  does 

not  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  both  drew  largely  from  Eastern 
sources  for  their  ethical  and  spiritual  inspirations,  nor  in  the 
fact  that  we  find  in  both,  for  the  most  part,  a  diction  regularly 
simple  and  free  from  mannerism  and  a  quaint  flavor  of  direct 
and  searching  honesty.  These  likenesses  are  purely  superficial 
and  incidental.  That  they  should  have  characterized  two  men 
of  the  same  time  and  place  is  only  one  instance  of  the  fatality 
which  had  such  fascination  for  them  both. 

No,  the  concord  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau  is  based  on  a  deeper 
foundation  than  any  or  all  of  these.  Firm  in  the  hearts  of  these 
men  was  planted  a  desire,  a  longing,  a  compelling  thirst  for 
truth — truth  absolute,  unencumbered  by  the  localisms  of  time 
or  space.  Because  of  this,  custom  and  precedent  were  as  ropes 
of  straw  ;  why  should  the  man  be  hampered  by  the  traditions 
of  his  childhood  !  Because  of  this,  the  systems  of  their  day  and 
and  race  seemed  narrow  :  how  could  they  read  the  planets'  story 
by  one  lamp's  light  ?  Because  of  this,  the  heaping  up  of  liter- 
ary phrases  was  but  literary  crime  ;  what  could  be  righteous 
but  the  words  that  should  not  blame  nor  exculpate  but  only 
reveal  ? 

That  they  approached  these  ideals  equally  well  cannot  be 
affirmed.  With  Thoreau,  the  personal,  the  local  often  obscured 
the  absolute  and  even  the  actual ;  we  lose  sight  of  Emerson  in 
his  own  truth  and  beauty.  Thorean/s  longing  for  self-poise, 
self-adjustment  overbalanced  itself  and  drew  him  into  a  seclu- 
sion that  was  its  own  accusation  ;  Emerson  stands,  alike  in  the 
crowd  or  in  the  desert,  master  of  himself.  The  sweep  and  out- 
line of  Thoreau's  curves  are  broad  and  vigorous,  his  stroke  is 
clean,  his  soul  is  absolutely  honest  but  he  limits  himself  in  every 
direction — he  goes  in  the  one  way  only  :  with  Emerson,  the 
rounded  arches  meet  in  the  perfect  sphere,  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  universe  is  recognized  and  prudence  and  tran- 
scendation  support  each  other. 

Thus  they  fulfil  and  supplement  each  other.  Leaning  on  the 
one  and  reaching  from  the  other  we  may  come  from  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  onward  to  that  conception  of  the  absolute  unity  of 
us  and  them  and  all  things  and  thoughts  that  they,  seeing  more 
clearly,  have  tried  to  make  plain  to  us. 

And  we  shall  only  fully  feel  and  understand  the  mornings 
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and  evenings,  the  Bpringsand  autumns,  the  shining  and  showers 
when  we  read  in  and  through  and  above  them  of  a  greater  than 
he  who  will  tell  us,  "  And  all  these  are  but  the  signs  and  sym- 
bols of  that  which  is  in  both  them  and  us.  and  is  for  both  them 
and  ns.  the  cause  and  the  result  and  the  justification — the  uni- 
versal spirit.*'  J.   D.   D. 

Through  Cupid's  G-lassbs. 

The  gowans  tilt  their  heads  to  peep 

When  Helen  passes. — 
To  catch  her  e'e  the  bardies  cheep 

Ainang  the  grasses  ; 
The  glaikit  bee.  when  she  draws  near. 

Forgets  his  clover 
And  hums  a  tune  for  Helen's  ear. 

The  sonsie  rover  ! 
The  sun  aboon  nae  langer  hies 

In  dour  repining, — 
He's  caught  her  smile  and  gared  the  skies 

A*  bright  and  shining. 

E.  B.  S.    91. 

It  was  drawing  near  midnight  on  New  Years' eve,  and  Broad- 
way, in  the  vicinity  of  an  old  church,  was  thronged  with  people 

When  Ninety-Five  Came  In.    w*°  had.iW8embled  tohear  the 

chimes. 
The  spire  of  Trinity  stretched  like  a  gray  shadow  into  the 
mystery  of  the  sky,  and   the  music,  stirring  gently  within  its 

tower,  sounded  like  part  of  the  dream. 

Hut  down  in  the  street,  people  were  passing  to  and  fro. — 
people  from  the  highest  and  from  the  lowest  parts  of  the  great 
city,  gathered  together  for  an  hour  thai  night,  to  couni  the 
heart   heats  of  the  dying  year. 

The  air  was  s<>  radianl  with  the  sound  of  bells,  that  it  set 'mod  as 
if  tie-  silver  and  gray  <>f  the  night  must  reflect  this  new  glory, 
and  become  tinted  with  gold.      Bu1  a  hush  fell  upon  the  listeners 

when  a  distant  clock  started  to  give  oul  the  hour;  the  solemn 
strokes  of  Trinity  followed,  and  was  overtaken  by  many  other 

hells  dipping  in  and  out.  here  and  there,  in  the  sweetest  of  glad 

melodies. 
It  was  again  the  old  story  of  "  Le  roi  es1  mort.     Vive  le  roi!" 

TWO  young    people,  a  man  and  ;i  girl,  had    wandered  away  from 

their  party  when  the  firsl  stroke  of  midnight  came,  and  for  a 
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few  minutes  after  the  last  vibration  had  ceased  neither  of  them 

spoke.     Then  the  girl  said,  timidly,  "  It  is  eighteen  ninety-fi  v«  — 
Phil. — Do  you  realize  what  that  means  ?" 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  did  "answered  the  man.  "And  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  a  lot  of  other  fellows  are  thinking  about 
what  it  means,  too."' 

"  It's  the  finest  class  in  the  world,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  don't  care 
whether  it's  in  Yale  or  Harvard  or  Smith." 

"  It's  the  smoothest  class  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be,"  was 
the  modest  reply. 

'•'Listen  to  the  music,  Phil,"  said  the  girl  softly,  for  the 
chimes  were  playing  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

"That's  a  fine  old  tune,"  remarked  an  old  man  behind  them, 
and  his  wife  answered  "  Yes — it  makes  me  think  of  when  I  was 
a  girl." 

"  Stop  your  cryin,'  Jenny  "  said  a  poor  woman  who  was  carry- 
ing a  fretful  child.  "Just  listen  to  the  pretty  bell  tunes  and 
pray  that  before  another  year  comes  in,  the  kind  Lord  will  have 
made  us  both  dead." 

The  two  young  people  went  back  to  join  their  party,  and  the 
college  man  walked  home  with  the  college  girl. 

"Well — here's  to  '95 — and  to  you  too,  Ethel,"  he  said  as  he 
bade  her  good-night. 

The  girl  slipped  upstairs  to  her  own  room  and  looked  out  over 
the  great  city,  which  lay  wrapped  in  a  rising  and  falling  shadow. 

The  music  of  the  bells  had  ceased,  but  there  was  an  after  glow 
of  melody  in  the  air,  and  one  could  still  hear  the  plaintive  notes 
of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  She  stood  there  watching  the  moon- 
light struggle  from  roof  to  roof,  and  listening  to  the  solemn 
sweep  of  the  night  sounds.  Then  clasping  her  hands  together 
with   a   sudden  gesture,  she  turned   away   from  the  window. 

"  Dear  ninety-five,"  she  said,  "  dear  ninety-five  ! " 

C.  M.  F. 


EDITORIALS 

Charles  Lamb  says  somewhere,  that  "  No  one  ever  regarded 
the  first  of  January  with  indifference.  It  is  that  from  which 
all  date  their  time  and  count  upon  what  is  left."  Indifferent  in- 
deed, must  be  he  for  whom  the  birth  of  a  new  year  holds  no 
special  significance  ;  the  memories  and  the  hopes  so  inseparably 
mingled,  that  come  surging  into  our  hearts  with  the  thought  of 
a  new  opportunity  must  give  us  pause.  At  this  season  more 
than  at  any  other,  the  sense  of  time  becomes,  as  it  were,  objec- 
tified ;  we  are  impressed  with  its  awful  continuity  and  infinity 
and  with  our  own  finiteness.  But  these  are  general  reflections, 
they  come  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  people. 

There  are,  however,  special  considerations  with  which  we, 
a-  college  students  are  concerned.  We  need  to  be  more 
clearly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  value  of  time.  Not 
thai  every  moment  should  be  rigorously  employed  in  some  use- 
ful way — by  no  means.  We  Americans,  as  a  race,  have  too  lit- 
tle talent  for  being  idle  ;  our  nervous  energy  too  often  becomes 
hysterical  and  we  develop  a  constitutional  restlessness  as  fatal 
to  the  accumulation  of  reserve  force  as  the  open  steam  valve  of 
an  engine  is  to  the  conservation  of  steam  in  the  boiler.  The 
college  girl  who  is  gifted  with  the  ability  to  lie  in  the  luxurious 
restfulness  of  a  pile  of  cushions  on  her  window  seat  and  with  a 
clear  conscience  do  absolutely  nothing  but  dreamily  look  out  ^\ 
ih«'  window  for  an  bourortwo  hours,  whenever  the  fancy  seizes 
her,  Ls  the  object  of  keen  envy  to  nine  out  of  ten  ^\'  her  more 
tensely  nerved  friends.  Legitimate  idling  is  a  scientific  arl  that 
each  «>f  us  ought  to  cultivate.  The  waste  of  time  thai  we  do 
seriously  need  to  reflect   upon  and  to  overcome  is  that  which 

we  lose  by  failing  to   he    punctual.      The   loss   of  ten    or    twenty 

minutes  al  the  beginning  of  an  engagement  with  a  committee 

Or  B  friend  may  mean  only  a,  trifling  convenience   to  one's   self. 

hut  the  serious  disturbance  of  the  others'  plans.     The  people 
who  are  waiting  for  the  tardy  member  can   often   accomplish 
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nothing  in  the  meanwhile,  they  cannot  even  rest.  Every  mo- 
ment they  wait  puts  farther  and  farther  off  the  completion  of 
the  business  on  hand  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  duty. 
How  plainly  is  shown  here  the  dependence  in  inter-action  people 
have  on  each  other!  It  is  like  a  row  of  falling  bricks,  each  by 
its  fall  knocks  down  its  neighbor.  This  tardiness  is  an  act  of 
unpardonable  petty  larceny — "  he  that  filches  from  me  my  time 
robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him  and  makes  me  poor 
indeed7' — we  might  say,  paraphrasing  Iago. 

But  figures  of  speech  are  not  needed  to  make  clear  the  incon- 
venience which  arises  from  this  lack  of  punctuality.  There  are 
more  serious  grounds  of  objection  than  the  annoyance  of  other 
people  and  the  procrastination  of  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  thor- 
oughly un-business-like.  In  the  business  world,  with  which  all 
of  us  will  have  more  or  less  to  do  after  we  leave  college,  the 
saying  that  "time  is  money"  has  literal  significance.  If  en- 
gagements there  were  not  promptly  kept,  disaster  would  often 
result.  There  cannot  be  so  sharp  a  turning  over  of  a  new  leaf 
that  a  girl  who  for  four  years  has  been  careless  about  punctual- 
ity will  be  able  always  to  meet  her  lawyer,  banker  or  investor 
on  the  stroke  of  the  appointed  hour.  The  criticism  has  been 
made  that  the  graduates  of  this  college  are  noticeably  lacking 
in  executive  ability.  If  this  is  true,  might  not  the  defect  be 
considerably  improved  by  systematic,  cultivation  of  prompt- 
ness ?  The  determination  to  keep  one's  word  punctually  would 
develop  a  surprising  quality  of  business  ability,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly give  one  a  better  control  of  affairs. 

The  social  world,  too,  comes  in  for  its  share  of  hearty  con- 
demnation of  our  free  and  easy  way  of  keeping  engagements. 
It  recognizes  few  of  the  often  paltry  excuses  we  make  to  justify 
our  tardiness.  The  girl  who  has  been  selfishly  inconsiderate  of 
her  college  friends'  time  will  not  fail  to  get  into  embarrassing 
predicaments  by  "forgetting"  some  social  engagement  or 
"  thinking  it  didn't  make  any  difference  when  she  came."  Of 
course  there  are  valid  excuses  which  are  recognized  in  both  the 
business  and  society  world.  At  college,  too,  there  are  inter- 
ruptions often  wholly  unavoidable.  But  because  we  cannot  be 
perfect,  shall  we  cease  to  try  to  improve  ?  With  the  solemnity 
and  the  joy  of  a  new  year  often  in  our  thoughts  we  ought  to 
begin  at  once  to  curtail  the  unnecessary  extravagance  of  being 
late. 
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However  the  many  debates  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  novel 
of  character  and  the  novel  of  incident  may  have  resulted,  the 
outcome  of  it  all  seems  to  be  that  the  latter  has  come  back  to  us 
to  stay.  Conan  Doyle  and  Anthony  Hope  are  making  fortunes 
out  of  tales  written  long  before  they  had  made  their  fame  ;  the 
public  is  so  keen  for  more  like  their  best  stories,  that  it  patient- 
ly wades  through  any  amount  of  milder  fiction  in  search  of  it. 
The  Manxman  holds  its  own  even  by  the  side  of  the  revival  of 
real  interest  which  Stevenson's  death  has  caused  in  his  novels. 
Altogether  our  taste  for  fiction  seems  to  be  on  the  materialistic 
tack,  and  perhaps  all  sides  would  do  well  to  agree  in  giving  full 
swing  to  it  for  a  little  while.  Then,  if  we  are  bound  to  revert. 
we  shall  do  so  all  the  sooner,  and  the  opposition  will  be  left  in 
a  much  more  dignified  position  ;  for  the  man  who  isheld.by  the 
full  fascination  of  a  good  plot  is  much  more  likely  to  finish  his 
story  than  to  listen  to  reason.  Most  of  us  agree  with  Miss 
Repplier.  thai  the  good  novel  of  character  is  the  novel  we  can 
always  pick  up,  but  that  the  good  novel  of  incident  is  the  novel 
we  can  never  lay  down. 

The  College  Magazine  has  not  the  opportunity  of  its  pro- 
fessional cousin  for  issuing  an  elaborate  Christmas  number.  It 
has  neither  the  matt -rial  nor  the  money  for  numerous  extra  pages 
and  a  pictorial  cover.  Yei  its  holiday  number  is  apt  to  be  its 
best.  The  Christmas  issues  may  fairly  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  besl  powers  of  our  exchanges,  and   if  we  err  in  criticizing 

them  as  such,  we   can  only  say  that    no  comment   18   given    in   a 

spirit  which  we  would  not  like  to  find  returning  upon  ourselves. 

Oblivion  is  what  we  Least  enjoy,  and  the  most  adverse  criticism, 

to  our  mind,  is  silence 

The  leader  of  the  Fah  Lit.  came  in  most  opportunely,  as  il 
presented  an  excellent  statement  of  the  athletic  situation  to  the 
students  just  before  they  went   home  to  meet  continual  calls  for 
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such  explanations.  The  fiction  of  the  number  is  well  up- 
held by  several  good  sketches  in  the  Portfolio,  and  by  "  Liz,  a 

down-town  Sketch  ; "  but  "  Patsey  "  is  rendered  inartistic  by  an 
abrupt  close  ;  for  when  the  ragged  Patsey  promises  that  his 
young  protegee  shall  grow  up  "  happy  and  Respectable/'  it  is 
decidedly  startling,  in  the  face  of  the  improbability,  to  be 
blankly  assured  that  Patsey  kept  his  word. 

For  the  best  tale  of  the  month  we  must  turn  to  the  Nassau 
Lit.  and  read  "  Casey's  Understudy,"  a  clever  story  of  masterly 
execution.  "  The  Romance  of  a  Window-Seat,"  is  not  unusual, 
being  rather  typical  of  the  surprise  story,  as  "  On  the  East  Side  " 
is  of  the  tale  of  pathetic  poverty;  and  the  article  on  "  Mr.  Henley 
as  a  Poet "  depends  more  over  liberal  quotation  than  on  genuine 
critical  ability.  Close  on  "  Casey's  Understudy  "  in  merit  and 
interest  comes  a  story  of  an  entirely  cliff  erent  kind, — "  A  Brown- 
ing Enthusiast."  of  the  WeUesley  Magazine.  Miss  Lauder  burn's 
conclusion  is  not  unforeseen,  but  her  graceful  methods  bring 
her  all  the  more  credit  for  that  very  reason.  The  Harvard 
Monthly  for  December  is  chiefly  notable  for  Mr.  Lapsley's 
charming  and  hopeful  comment  on  "  The  Theatre  in  America." 
Our  other  exchanges  come  for  the  most  part  so  late  this  month 
that  notice  of  them  must  wait  for  our  next  number. 

Song. 

Wine  and  Song,  my  Prodigal, 
Life's  a  merry  madrigal ; 

Here's  a  doughty  cup  to  drain. 
Looks  that  flash  across  the  brim 
While  the  candles  flicker  dim, 

— Drink,  and  flash  them  back  again, 

Chill  bites  the  winter  air 

And  the  wolf  is  low  in  his  lair 
And  the  moon  rides  high. 

Prodigal,  the  night  is  old 
Youthful  heat  is  frost  and  cold, 

Dim  December  is  the  May  : 
The  air  is  faint  with  distant  knells, 
The  pulses  beat  like  tolling  bells 

That  throb  and  ebb  the  life  away. 
The  wolf  is  loud  at  the  door 
And  over  the  western  moor 
The  moon  sinks  low. 

—  Yale  Lit. 
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Peace. 

Among  tin-  mystic  shadows  of  the  rocks, 
Op  winding  mountain  paths,  where  mosses  green 

Carpel  the  way.  where  the  sweet  quiet  mocks 
Our  vague  unrest,  and  thoughts  of  things  unseen 

Press  close  upon  us  ;  by  the  clear,  cool  streams. 

Which  laugh  and  murmur,  yet  refuse  to  tell 
The  secret  we  would  know  ;  in  caves  where  dreams 

Fill  the  still  darkness,  and  wild  fancies  dwell  : 
In  nooks  and  crannies  where  the  green  ferns  droop  ; 

'Neath  waterfalls,  whose  clear  drops  Hash  and  gleam  : 

By  the  still  pool,  where  water  willows  stoop 
To  seek  their  image  in  the  resting  stream.— 

We  search,  with  weary  thoughts  which  will  not  cease  : 
Search.,  but  find  not  calm-giving  Peace. 

—  Well*  'sley  Magazine. 

Prairie. 

Across  the  sombre  prairie  sea 
The  dark  swells  billow  heavily. 
Are  the  looming  ridges  near  or  far 
That  heave  to  the  smooth  horizon-bar? 

The  russet  reach  of  grassy  roll 
Sickens  the  heart  and  numbs  the  soul. 
The  thin  wind  uives  no  air  for  breath. 
The  stillness  is  the  pause  of  death. 

The  dumb  ridge  yearns  to  meet  the  sky. 
The  pale  wind  sobs  complaining  by, 
And  overhead  <>ne  lagging  crow 

Caws  his  late  course,  sullen  and  slow. 

This  width  was  never  shaped  to  be 
The  home  Of  man's  mortality. 

A  breathless  vacuum  of  peace, 

Where  life's  spent  ripples  spread  and  cease. 

— Harvard  Monthly. 
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Devise,  wit  ;  write,  pen  ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio. 

—Love's  Labour  Lust. 

We  will  now  discuss  in  a  little  more  detail  the  Sti-uggle  for  Existence. 
«  —Darwin. 

The  lyfe  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  lerne. 
Th'  essay  so  hard,  so  sharpe  the  conquering. 

—Chaucer. 

"Cab.  lady,  cab,  right  this  way  for  a  cab" — it  is  the  signal  that  precedes 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  on  the  drama  of  winter  term.  The  vacation  really 
lasts  until  one  is  landed  in  Northampton,  then  with  the  vociferous  cries  of  the 
cabmen  comes  the  realization  that  the  busy  college  life  is  indeed  beginning 
again.  Yet  it  is  good  to  get  back  to  our  friends  :  we  are  soon  pushing  our 
way  through  the  crowded  corridors,  exchanging  enthusiastic  greetings  and 
declaring  that  we  never  did  have  such  a  jolly  vacation.  How  fortunate  it  is 
that  we  can  drop  out  of  memory  all  the  times  during  those  two  weeks  when 
we  were  tired  or  cross  or  disappointed  and  keep  standing  out  in  sharp  relief 
only  the  brightest  and  happiest  things  that  came  to  us  !  A  stranger  hearing 
the  exclamations  of  the  crowd  that  gathers  in  front  of  the  post  office  boxes  on 
the  first  morning  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  would  think  that  he  had  found 
a  Utopia  where  everybody  loved  her  neighbor  and  carping  care  was  unknown. 

For  the  first  day  or  so  our  skeleton  of  semester  examinations  did  consider- 
ately stay  in  his  closet  and  even  refrain  from  rattling  his  bones,  but  alas  !  all 
too  soon  he  thrusts  himself  upon  us  !  It  is  a  new  experience  for  us — this 
coming  back  with  the  responsibility  of  last  term's  work  still  burdening  us. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  yet  how  we  bear  up  under  the  new  strain.  How  very 
quickly  one  settles  down  into  the  old  rut — in  fact  so  rapid  and  complete  is  the 
adjustment  that  in  three  days  it  seems  as  if  we  had  not  been  away  at  all.  We 
say.  "  Was  it  only  a  week  ago  that  I  left  home?  It  seems  two  months."  But 
such  absorption  is  the  best  cure  for  homesickness  that  there  is— except  the 
impracticable  one  of  going  home.  Permission  to  go  home  so  early  in  the 
winter  term  is  by  no  means  readily  granted.  We  are  expected  to  do  our 
heaviest  work  this  term,  so  that  the  twelve  gray  and  cold  weeks  stretch  out 
before  us  full  of  hard  study  and  the  monotony  of  winter  weather.  One's 
regular  work  is  quite  likely  to  prove  sufficiently  onerous  during  this  last  week 
before  the  examinations  begin,  but  woe  to  that  maiden  who  has  allowed  back 
reading  and  paper  work  to  mount  up  on  her  hands!  It  must  all  be  done  bef<  >re 
the  semester  ends,  a  realization  that   causes  the  most  easy  going  student 
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among  us  to  quake  and  tremble.  How  fast  the  days  fly — nearer  and  nearer 
comes  the  time  of  reckoning.  How  much  time  the  trivia]  things  one  had 
never  thought  about  Beem  now  to  take  I  Hut  to  economize  time  is  as  difficult 
(or  the  careless  girl  as  to  i>e  Baving  of  money  is  for  the  spendthrift.  Finally. 
(]•.  it  might  be  Baid  of  them  thai  they  arc  those  "whose  aore  task  does 
not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week.*1 

••  Next  Bemester,"  one  of  the  current  phrases  heard  now  on  every  Bide, 
everybody  is  going  to  reform.  That  was  one  of  the  stock  new  year 
resolutions.  We  are  going  to  elect  only  the  minimum  number  of  hours  in  the 
first  place,  and  secondly  we  are  fully  determined  to  do  all  theme  and  paper 
work  exactly  at  the  specified  time,  and  thirdly  we  will  not  become  bo  engrossed 
with  outside  duties.  All  of  this  sounds  very  well,  but  how  many  will  hold  to 
these  intentions?  "  If  my  gossip  Report  be  a  true  woman  of  her  word,"  there 
are  a  good  many  urirls  who  are  planning  to  go  home  for  the  latter  pari  of  ex- 
amination week,  aft.".-  their  appointed  examinations  are  over.  How  tantaliz- 
ing this  will  be  to  those  of  us  who  have  to  work  hard  up  to  the  very  last  day  ! 
It  i>  fortunate  that  the  day  of  prayer  for  colleges  follows  immediately  after 
Tin-  arduous  week.  It  will  mean  a  day  of  physical  and  spiritual  rest,  both  of 
which  mosl  of  us  will  probably  require. 

The  twilight  comes  early  these  January  evenings.  It  is  not  yet  five  o'clock, 
but  the  editor  has  had  to  draw  the  curtains  and  light  the  sputtering  gas-jet  in 
■rner  of  the  Sanctum.  That  gas-jet  must  be  induced  in  some  way  or 
another  to  make  less  noise— it  is  disrespectful  in  the  muttering  that  it  keeps  up 
and  breaks  rudely  in  upon  the  literary  quiet  that  a  Sanctum  ought  to  have. 
Xes,  it  really  is  too  aggravating,  if  it  continues  the  editor's  reflections  will 
mosl  surely  not  be  fit  for  publication.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  lock  the 
desk  and  lay  aside  the  editorial  pen  until  '•  next  semester." 
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*  "  A  Random  Itinerary,"  by  John  Davidson.  -;  A  Random  Itinerary"  con- 
tains a  description  of  a  pedestrian  tour  abont  London,  made  by  a  friend  of 
the  author's  during  the  Spring  of  1893.  There  is  an  epilogue  in  which  the 
itinerant  answers  objections  raised  against  the  work  by  an  imaginary  dispu- 
tant. The  descriptions  of  scenery  as  a  whole  lack  point,  although  part*  are 
very  good.  The  use  of  similes  is  profuse,  sometimes  pleasing,  but  often 
startling.  Either  the  author  has  a  very  limited  vocabulary  or  he  is  very  te- 
nacious of  one  aspect  of  an  idea,  for  he  sometimes  uses  the  same  adjective  in 
the  same  connection  as  many  as  three  times  on  a  page.  Some  of  the  conver- 
sations put  in  the  mouths  of  the  country  people  are  good,  others  are  unnatu- 
ral. The  plan  of  bringing  in  philosophy  and  topics  of  the  day  should  add 
local  interest,  but  the  idea  is  not  successfully  managed.  The  ballad  at  the 
end  of  the  epilogue  embodies  a  daring  doctrine  which  leaves  an  unpleasant 
impression. 

*  -;  Riverby,"  by  John  Burroughs.  "  Riverby  "  is  a  charming  little  volume 
of  out-of-door  papers,  written  by  one  who  is  not  only  an  interested  observer 
of  Nature,  but  who  is  also  in  touch  with  her  very  heart.  Mr.  Burroughs 
teaches  us  that  the  meanest  reptile  that  crawls  is  not  without  its  own  interest 
and  that  there  are  indeed  ' '  books  in  the  running  brooks  "  if  we  will  but  ob- 
serve them  with  our  minds  as  well  as  with  our  eyes.  ' '  Riverby  "  takes  us 
among  birds,  beasts,  and  flowers  ;  into  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  through 
Mammoth  Cave.  It  gives  us  glimpses  of  wild  life  and  of  life  on  the  prairie, 
and  wisely  warns  us  against  too  hasty  conclusions  drawn  from  surface  obser- 
vation of  the  ways  and  workings  of  nature.  The  book  is  strongly  flavored 
with  the  health  and  happiness  of  out-of-door  life.  It  gives  the  child  as  well 
as  the  older  reader  delightful  glimpses  of  Nature's  wonderland. 

*••  Whittier's  Complete  Poetical  Works."  with  a  biographical  sketch 
by  H.  E.  S.  The  story  of  Whittier's  life  is  briefly  but  pointedly  told  as  a  fit- 
ting introduction  to  a  new  Christmas  edition  of  his  works.  The  order  and 
manner  in  which  he  wrote  the  more  important  poems  are  given  in  detail,  and 
the  grouping  of  the  poems  themselves  follows  the  theory  there  laid  down,  not 
chronologically,  but  according  to  the  subject  matter.  The  text  is  laid  in 
double  column,  clearly  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  bound,  not  fancifully, 
but  with  a  certain  plain  dignity  suitable  to  the  work  of  the  Quaker  poet. 

I'' The  Ariel  Shakspere."    To  be  deserving  of    much  attention  from 

Shaksperian  scholars  a  new  edition  of  the  poet's  works  would  have  to  present 

some  remarkable  feature  in  the  way  of  illustration  or  commentary.     "  The 

•Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.        t  J.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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Ariel  Shakspere"  claims  only  the  popular  thanks  for  supplying  the  need  of  a 
convenient  edition  of  the  onannotated  plays  alone ;  but  in  places  it  oversteps 
the  lines  fixed  by  such  a  plan  and  it  becomes  superfluous.  In  the  first  place 
the  illustrations,  similar  to  the  outlines  in  the  old  Valpy  edition,  do  not,  in 

their  modern  guise,  add  anything  to  our  conception  of  the  character  they  arc 

supposed  to  represent.  The  edition  lays  itself  open  to  more  serious  criticism 
in  accepting  unfamiliar  readings,  without  citing  authority.  Such  a  startling 
attribution  to  its  namesake  as  "  where  the  bee  sucks  there  I  lie,"  demands,  if 
not  an  '■  erratum  *' notice,  the  justification  of  notes.  Volumes  BO  exquisitely 
planned  and  dressed  would  have  been  highly  acceptable  had  they  not  stepped 

beyond  their  province. 

♦"About  Women  :  What  Men  Have  Said,"  by  Rose  Porter.  This  little 
volume,  arranged  by  Rose  Porter,  is  a  birthday  book  containing  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  pleasant  things  that  men  have  said  about  women.  The  quota- 
tions are  of  every  variety,  grave  and  gay,  from  both  poetry  and  prose.  They 
are  selected  from  twelve  authors,  each  furnishing  sayings  for  one  month. 
Shakespeare  begins  the  year  with  a  quotation  from  "Love's  Labor's  Lost." 
and  Buskin  closes  it  with  the  well-known  words  from  "  Sesame  and  Lilies." — 
"Oh  —  you  queens — you  queens!"  One  wonders  upon  what  principle  the 
different  months  were  assigned.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lord  Byron  has 
the  stormy  month  of  March  and  thai  Coventry  Patmore  gives  his  verses  to 
the  hot  days  of  July.  Everything  about  woman,  from  her  soul  to  her  eye- 
brows, is  praised.  Be  Bhe  fair  or  plain,  tall  or  short,  with  brown  eyes  or  blue. 
she  is  Bure  to  find  some  complimentary  words  within  for  her  birthday.  The 
volume  is  tastily  bound  in  silver  and  buff,  with  a  suggestive  heart  on  the 
cover. 

i  ••  Occult  Japan,  <»r  The  Way  op  the  Gods,"  by  Percival  Lowell.  The 
book  is  more  to  be  admired  for  its  thoroughness  than  for  its  charm.  The 
author  has  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  good  taste.  Mr.  Lowell  is  evidently 
authority* on  his  object,  but  he  treats  i1  flippantly,  much  more  so  than  the 
inherent  dignity  of  the  subject  warrants.  Besides  his  apparent  irreverence. 
there  is  a  constant  effort  to  be  funny.  Be  has  endeavored  to  make  a  not  too 
popular  subject  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers  by  a  style  which  will  pre- 
judice the  best  class.  The  volume  is  a  pretty  one.  bound  in  green  and  silver, 
with   illustrations. 

TO  BE  REVIEWED 

"Pushing  to  the  Front,"  by  O.  S.  Harden. 
"Songs  prom  Vaqarondia,"  by  Bliss  Carman. 
"Odes  \m>  Epodes  of  Horace,"  by  C.  L.  Smith. 
■•  ( 'ni/.i enshtp,"  by  Julius  ll.  Seelye. 
"Northampton,  the  Meadow  city." 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

L  \ i  in   it  Sight,"  by  Edwin  Post. 

■■  l)n  1 1-  i  i.t  Modi  i.\  Fri  nch,"  by  Albert  Leune. 

•  J.  P.  Putoai  •  Houghton,  Mifflin  .v  I 
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Graduate  Work  for  Women  at  Yale 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  held  in 
New  Haven,  an  interesting-  paper  on  the  A.  C.  A.  fellows  was  read.  This  told 
of  the  many  trials  and  difficulties  of  the  foreign  fellows  in  their  efforts  to 
gain  admittance  to  classes  in  German  Universities,  a  most  striking  contrast  to 
the  experience  of  the  first  women  who  came  to  Yale.  Their  coming  seemed 
to  make  little  disturbance  in  the  regular  quiet.  Fortunately  most  of  the 
women  desired  to  work  under  instructors  who  were  in  favor  of  their  en- 
tering the  graduate  courses.  All  with  whom  the}'  came  in  contact  were  cour- 
teous and  ready  to  help  them  in  the  arrangement  of  their  work.  They  were 
given  the  same  privileges  in  every  respect  as  the  men  in  the  graduate  department 
and  entered  all  graduate  classes  with  the  men.  Yet  some  people  spoke  then, 
and  still  speak,  of  the  "  Yale  Annex.''  One  very  kind  Professor  said  to  a 
would-be  pupil  of  his — "  Of  course  you  understand  that  we  are  going  to  make 
no  division  of  the  sexes  in  classes."' 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  a  recent  college  graduate  is  her  absolute  inde- 
pendence. She  must  find  her  instructors,  who  may  be  at  home,  or  may  have 
an  office  somewhere  on  the  Campus.  Wherever  they  may  be,  they  must  be 
searched  for  until  found.  Then  the  work  must  be  arranged.  If  it  is  to  be 
chiefly  private  teaching,  the  instructor's  duty  is  to  direct  the  courses  of  read- 
ing. Work  of  this  kind  is  pursued  more  in  the  English  department  than  in 
others.  In  class  work  no  certain  number  of  hours  is  required  ;  this  number 
varies  with  the  kind  of  work.  The  usual  advice  is  the  fewer,  the  better  :  for 
graduate  hours  mean  much  more  than  undergraduate.  The  average  number 
is  below  ten.  Strictly  graduate  classes  are  seldom  large.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage they  have  over  undergraduate  classes  is  that  the  students  in  them  are 
working  in  their  chosen  studies  and  working  because  they  desire  to  :  hence 
work  is  much  more  earnest  and  the  classes  more  inspiring. 

Recitations  are  usually  held  in  the  instructor's  private  studies  in  various 
college  buildings.  In  the  case  of  some  large  lecture  classes,  the  meetings  are 
in  regular  undergraduate  recitation  rooms.  Graduate  classes  usually  meet 
during  the  afternoon  hours,  sometimes  in  the  evening.  They  are,  on  the 
whole,  quite  informal.  In  many  classes  the  work  is  done  chiefly  by  means  of 
papers  prepared  and  read  by  the  members,  and  lectures  given  by  the  instru- 
tors.  In  Greek  and  Latin  this  plan  is  usually  followed:  the  instructor  takes 
entire  charge  of  the  first  few  recitations,  translating  and  explaining  the  text 
that  is  being  studied.  Then  the  various  members,  in  turn,  are  assigned  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  text  to  treat  in  the  same  way.     Thev  are  to  take  entire 
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charge  of  Che  recitation  daring  the  time  assigned  to  them.  Usually  the 
amount  assigned  is  sufficient  for  bnl  one  recitation  (of  two  hours),  but  in  some 
classes  it  extends  through  three  or  four.  Papers  are  required  in  all  classes 
and  are  read  and  discussed  in  the  da—.  All  class  work  is  intended  largely  as 
a  guide  for  individual  reading  along  the  same  lines  of  work.  Graduate  stu- 
dents are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  libraries. 

Some  undergraduate  classes  are,  with  permission  of  the  instructor,  opened 
to  graduates.  When  a  graduate  enters  one  of  these  classes  it  is  usually  as  a 
listener.  This  occurs  mostly  in  lecture  courses  which  are  .Junior  and  Senior 
elrctives. 

There  are  several  voluntary  clubs  in  the  various  departments,  all  quite  in- 
formal. The  Classical  Club  is  (on  ljxi^cd  of  the  Classical  instructors  and  the 
graduate  students  pursuing  that  line  of  work.  It  meets  every  Saturday  even- 
ing. A  member  translates  a  certain  amount  from  the  author  who  is  being 
studied,  then  comments  and  discussion  on  any  points  that  may  arise,  follow. 
(  tften  there  is  a  paper  on  some  kindred  subject  or  a  review  of  a  recent  book 
OT  magazine  article.  Other  clubs  are  similar  to  the  Classical  Club,  though 
noie-  meel  SO  often,  and  in  the  others  less  pari  is  taken  by  the  students.  They 
are,  the  Modern  Language,  the  Political  Science,  the  Mathematical  and  the 
Philosophical  Clubs. 

One  great  difference  between  the  life  at  Yale  and  at  Smith,  is  the  entire 
absence  of  any  social  life  peculiar  to  the  students.  They  are  scattered  in  va- 
rious boarding  houses  and  consequently  see  little  of  one  another  except  in 
classes.  But  as  a  rule  there  are  few  women  in  the  same  class.  Moreover, 
time  for  social  intercourse  is  scarce  even  if  the  opportunities  were  plenty. 

Smith  has  headed  the  list  among  women's  colleges  in  point  of  numbers  for 
two  years.  Last  year  there  were  ten  Smith  graduates:  this  year  there  are 
seven.  Two  are  studying  Philosophy,  one  English,  one  Chemistry,  one  Greek 
and  two  Greek  and  Sanskrit.  English  and  Philosophy  seem  to  have  attracted 
tlx-  most  women  as  students.  The  majority  of  the  women  here  are  studying 
for  the  Doctor's  degree.     Seven  received  this  degree  last    year — the  thesis  of 

one  was  published  by  the  University.  The  Master's  degree  is  not  open  to 
them.  Susan  D.  Tew,  '92. 

A  Lecture  was  given  at  college  last  week  on  the  Scientific  School  of  Histo- 
rian^, which  was  much  enjoyed  by  all.  though  the  principles  set  forth  were 
those  with  which  we  are  now  fortunate  enough  to  be  familiar  in  the  new 
methods  of  instruction  in  history  pursued  her.'.    Professor  11.  Morse  Stephens 

of  (  'ornell  is  well  qualified  to  explain  the  principles  Of  thai  school,  being  him- 
self' an  eminent  representative  of  the  modern  scientific  attitude  toward  his- 
torical investigation  and  historical  writing.  Coming  recently  from  Oxford, 
he  - 1  »eaks  with  ant  hdrity  on  the  prominence  which  the  scientific  school  of  histo- 
rians has  gained  there  under  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  StubDS,  now  Bishop 
of  o.xford.  Although  he  expressed  himself  as  Less  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
extent  to  which  history  is  being  t reated  purely  as  a  science  in  this  country,  he 

mentioned  in  a  general  way  the  encouraging  prospect  of  the  rising  generation 

of  historical  students  here.  The  younger  school  of  historians  in  this  country 
is  trained  to  the  modern  methods  of  patient,  thorough  research,  and  investi- 
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gation  of  original  documents  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  to  the  accurate  state- 
ments of  facts  and  facts  only,  without  sacrificing  a  detail  of  the  truth  to 
vividness  and  picturesqueness  of  narrative,  or  to  grace  of  style. 

Professor  Stephens  showed  an  excellent  example  of  the  scientific  method  in 
a  second  lecture  which  he  gave  at  the  college  on  the  French  Revolution,  a 
subject  of  which  he  is  especially  qualified  to  treat.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
how  thoroughly  all  the  principles  of  the  school  he  represents  and  described 
are  applied  in  the  courses  of  instruction  in  history  given  here  to-day. 


ABOUT  COLLEGE 

The  topic  of  ventilation  in  College  Hall  Booms  perhaps  too  threadbare  a  snb- 
jecl  to  bear  orach  further  discus-inn.  Yet  within  the  past  month  a  n.  -w  force 
has  been  given  to  complaints  already  made.  Heretofore  the  question  has  hen 
taken  up  in  relation  to  the  discomfort  of  badly  ventilated  class  rooms,  and  has 
taken  hardly  a  more  sober  turn  than  an  earnest  representation  of  the  ultimate 
effect  On  the  health  of  the  students.  We  have  now  entered  upon  a  more 
serious  aspect  of  the  case.  It  is  not  discomfoii .  or  even  ultimate  consequences, 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned— it  is  with  immediate  danger.  When  any 
class-room  is  so  badly  ventilated  that  within  a  month  a  student  was  saved 
from  feinting 'only  by  the  opening  of  every  window,  and  in  another  case  relief 
cane-  too  late  to  prevent  actual  fainting,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
something  should  be  done  immediately. 

Many  members  of  the  class  that  recites  in  number  three  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  will  probably  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  they  never 
enter  the  room  without  the  dread  of  being  carried  out  of  it.  Since  the  double 
windows  have  been  put  in.  only  one  window,  in  the  extreme  front  of  the 
room,  can  be  opened.  The  majority  of  the  class,  crowded  into  the  suffocating 
rear,  breath  an  appalling  amount  of  bad  air  :  even  those  in  the  front  row  are 
far  from  comfortable.  In  the  winter  term,  always  the  period  of  severest 
physical  strain  on  the  students,  what  are  we  to  expect  after  such  a  begin- 
ning?   It  is  an  interesting  prospect. 

Number  three  is  not  the  only  room  where  such  scenes  are  likely  to  occur: 
number  two  is  almost  as  bad.  Number  seven — even  at  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning — when  crammed  with  the  Economics  division,  offers  to  the 
Btudents  the  choice  of  consumption  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  fainting  fits 
on  the  other.     Near  the  center  of  the  room,  perhaps,  the  two  may  be  combined. 

[t  really  seems  as  if  this  were  not  asubject  to  be  made  light  of.  It  is  not 
hysterica]  scare  that  influences  the  students  in  their  complaints.  It  i>  ;i  real 
and  pressing  need.  H.  W.  T. 

" Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"  has  gone  out  of  date.  It  is  now  time 
that  the  old  feeling  that  praise  is  precious  and  should  be  vigorously  avoided, 
should  likewise  pass  away.     Both  belong  t«.  the  code  of  laws  which  governed 

the  litt  l»-  red  brick  s<-i L-house  of  our  fathers.    They  have  finished  the  course 

and  it  i-  time  they  were  graduated. 

The  Kindergarten  has  had  a  groat  influence  on  these  Puritanical  principles. 
There  the  rod  i<  always  spared  and  praise  is  lavishly  given,  and  as  far  as  we 

can  judge  the  child   has  not  been  spoiled.      These  influences  ease  the  path  for 

our  small  brothers  and  Bisters. 
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We  have  been  brought  up  to  expect  that  if  our  work  was  wrong,  fault  would 
be  found  ;  if  satisfactory,  nothing  would  be  said  about  it  ;  we  were  to  believe 
no  news  was  good  news.  At  college  we  have  altered  this  rule  a  little,  we 
consider  no  news  more  unsatisfactory  than  "bad  news.'"  When  one  lias 
worked  sixteen  hours  or  more  on  a  paper  it  is  discouraging  to  have  it  returned 
without  a  comment.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  an  outsider,  we  do  not  love 
the  appearance  of  our  neat  manuscripts  with  its  blank  margins,  matched  by  a 
blanker  space  at  the  end  of  the  paper.  Why  do  we  leave  margins  V  We  had 
rather  have  our  papers  backed  and  slashed  with  red  ink  than  this  inflection 
that  the  paper  is  not  worth  the  task  of  correction. 

We  do  not  demand  a  "  good"  at  the  end  of  every  paper.  We  draw  a  dis- 
tinct line  between  j)raise  and  flattery.  Praise  and  flattery  are  alike  in  one 
respect,  they  presuppose  value— but  their  difference  is  this,  praise  should 
never  be  greater  than  the  value  which  it  stands  for.  flattery  is  always  greater. 
It  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  price  of  an  article  and  its  selling  price. 
It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  we  work  for  work's  sake.  Few  of  us  covet 
Nirvana.  We  do  love  commendation,  praise  or  applause,  whatever  you  may 
call  it — but  all  this  is  "  empty  show"  if  indiscriminating. 

Of  still  more  importance  is  discriminating  treatment  of  bad  papers.  We 
want  the  fault  and  its  remedy  clearly  pointed  out.  To  be  told  that  our  work 
is  unsatisfactory  will  not  help  us  in  writing  our  next  paper. 

We  do  not  want  praise  held  up  to  us  as  a  prize  ;  we  appreciate  and  share 
the  college  spirit  on  this  subject — nor  do  we  claim  it  as  a  reward  of  merit. 
We  ask  for  comment,  and  if  the  work  have  any  merit,  we  gratefully  accept 
praise  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  and  approbation.  C.  R.  W. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Christmas  concert  given  in  Assembly  Hall,  Dec.  12,  by 
the  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs,  were  used  for  the  children  in  the  College  Settle- 
ments. One  hundred  dollars  was  sent  to  the  College  Settlement  in  New  York, 
twenty-five  dollars  to  Dennison  House  in  Boston,  and  twenty-five  dollars  to 
Philadelphia. 


CALENDAR 

December     19.     January     :>.     Winter  Rec«  ■ 
January         5.     Phi  Kappa  Psi  Meeting. 

"  11.     Lecture.     Mr.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  formerly  of 

Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
12.     Alpha  Meeting. 
"  16,     Current    Events   Club.      Debate   on   Secretary 

Carlisle's  currency  plan. 
L6.     Voice  Club  Play.     "  Achilles  in  Seyms." 
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A    SERIOUS   PROBLEM 

In  looking  into  the  wisdom  of  entrusting  to  the  student  body 
enlarged  powers  of  self-government  and  responsibility,  strong 
testimony  of  unexpected  force  has  been  met  with. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  students  to  stay  four  years  in  a  pleasant  boarding-place 
in  town,  or  to  leave  the  campus  at  the  end  of  junior  year.  Not 
until  this  year  has  the  exodus  been  so  marked  as  to  create  any 
comment  or  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  college  at  large.  But 
when  the  official  catalogue  for  the  present  year  came  out,  a  great 
deal  of  comment  was  caused  among  the  alumnae,  as  well  as 
among  the  present  college  members,  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
girls  were  living  off  the  campus,  and  especially  that  so  many 
juniors  and  seniors  had  left  the  campus  houses. 

Inquiry  among  certain  of  the  girls  who  left  the  campus  this 
year  has  resulted  in  a  singular  unanimity  of  testimony.  They 
are  mostly,  it  is  to  be  observed  in  passing,  girls  whose  reputa- 
tions as  good  students  and  thorough  workers  is  already  estab- 
lished, not  girls  who  might  be  expected  to  have  chafed  under 
restraint  and  sought  merely  greater  liberty  in  this  change. 
These  girls  say,  "We  felt  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  college 
houses  was  feverish  and  restless  ;  the  mere  presence  of  so  many 
girls  in  the  house,  so  much  going  on,   so  much  confusion  and 
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were  very  upsetting  and  made  it  at  times  impossible  to 
work.  What  we  soughl  in  Leaving  the  campus  was  undisturbed 
quiel  for  study,  freedom  from  noise  and  interruption  and  power 
to  live  a  regular  and  well-poised  Life,  which  we  found  to  be  im- 
possible in  the  college  houses."  Every  one  says  that  she  can  do 
infinitely  better  work,  more  of  it,  and  with  less  strain  than  she 
could  before,  and  not  one  would  be  willing  to  go  back  on  to  the 
campus.  This  testimony  seems  to  point  very  significantly  to  a 
glaring  defect  in  the  cottage  system,  not  as  it  is  ideally  con- 
ceived, but  as  we  practically  have  it.  It  is  true,  also,  that  no 
out*  has  left  any  of  the  smaller  houses  except  for  the  reason  of 
expense.  So  the  trouble  must  lie  in  the  larger  houses.  The 
chief  sources  of  dissatisfaction  seem  to  be  the  restlessness  and 
excitement  of  life  in  a  house  where  so  many  girls  are  living 
together,  and  the  noise  and  confusion  which  seem  to  be  so  prev- 
alent in  the  larger  houses.  This  dissatisfaction  is  evidently 
growing  from  year  to  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  upper  class  girls  who  have  left  the  campus  houses. 

The  first  complaint,  that  is,  the  lack  of  rest  fulness  and  the 
positive  excitement  of  a  household  of  fifty  or  sixty  girls,  is  un- 
avoidable under  the  circumstances.  This  effect  differs,  of 
course,  with  individuals.  Some  girls  say  they  never  notice  it,, 
others  say  that  the  knowledge  that  so  many  other  girls  are  all 
doing  something  all  under  the  same  roof  makes  them  nervous 
and  uncomfortable.  It  is  very  possible  that  a  good  many  girls 
feel  this  effect  in  the  form  of  nervousness  and  sleeplessness,  but 
do  not  recognize  its  source.  It  is  almost- impossible  in  so  large 
a  household  to  check  or  cure  the  contagion  of  worry  and  com- 
plaint. 

The  other  troubles,  however,  seem  a,  matter  of  possible  control. 
Every  house  is  governed  by  certain  rules  imposed  by  the  Ladies- 

Ln-Charge  and  enforced  to  greater  Or  less  extent.      Some  of  these 

laws  are  very  necessary  and  just,  others  we  cannot  help  feeling 
to  be  rather  annoying  and  unnecessary.  The  most  trying  thing 
about  these  rules  is  thai  we  have  no  voice  in  accepting  or  re- 
jecting  them.  We  enter  into  a  business  contracl  with  the  col- 
.  we  pay  for  board  and  rooms,  but  receive  in  addition  a 
whole  series  of  regulations  for  which  we  have  not   bargained. 

The  SUCCeSS  of  the  most  necessary  of  these  rules  is  very  du- 
bious. Night  after  night  girls  sit  up  til]  midnight  or  later,  to 
secure  hours  for  study  which  were  impossible  to  get  in  the  dav- 
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time,  because  of  the  noise  and  interruption  which  unwritten  laws 
for  observance  of  study-hours  were  powerless  to  prevent. 
Spreads  after  ten  o'clock  are  carried  on  with  impunity,  but  a 
harmless  young  man  who  comes  to  go  to  vespers  with  one  of  the 
girls  is  rigidly  excluded  from  the  house  and  must  hang  around 
in  a  very  undignified  fashion  waiting  for  his  friend.  The  rea- 
sonable and  wise  rule  is  evaded.  The  trivial  and  unimportant 
rule  is  most  strictly  enforced.  There  should  be  a  radical  change 
first  in  house  management  and  then  in  public  sentiment.  Let 
the  girls  in  the  house  feel  that  they  were  themselves  responsible 
for  every  particular  of  the  house  management — not  in  this  in- 
cluding house-keeping  of  course — and  there  would  surely  be  a 
great  improvement.  Suppose  the  conference  committee  to 
exert  a  somewhat  authoritative  influence  in  directing  the  course 
of  house  government  in  general.  Then  a  committee  elected  in 
each  house  could  draw  up  a  code  of  rules,  submit  them  to  vote 
and  discussion  in  full  in  a  house-meeting,  and  exercise  authority 
in  the  house.  Each  girl  would  feel  not  only  at  liberty,  but  bound 
by  honor  to  report,  anonymously  if  she  preferred,  any  disorder 
or  breach  of  rules  which  came  to  her  notice.  The  committee 
could  take  action  on  this  in  some  prescribed  way  by  reprimanding 
personally  or  by  writing  to  the  offending  students.  This  system 
has  been  found  very  effective  at  Vassar  and  it  is  very  generally 
conceded  that  girls  are  eager  and  glad  to  conform  to  self- 
imposed  laws.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  putting  a  girl  literally 
and  fully  on  her  honor.  To  say  that  girls  are  trusted  on  their 
honor  to  x>ut  out  their  lights  at  ten  and  then  to  go  around  to  see 
if  they  have  done  it  is  a  very  incomplete  sort  of  trust,  and 
weakens  the  confidences  of  girls  in  the  judgment  of  their 
elders.  The  contagion  of  feeling  which  has  been  lamented 
might  here  be  of  immense  value ;  let  it  be  felt  by  a  few  girls 
to  be  the  greatest  privilege  they  have  in  college  to  maintain 
perfect  order  and  regularity  in  their  house  organization  and  it 
would  soon  become  a  matter  of  pride  to  every  girl  in  the  house. 

Even  though  this  proposed  system  of  government  may  not 
seem  wholly  satisfactory,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  under 
the  present  system  the  condition  of  things  is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory and  that  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  girls  leave  the 
campus  from  year  to  year. 

One  of  the  most  natural  reasons  for  leaving  the  college 
houses,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  need  for  stricter  economy.     This 
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year  the  price  of  board  has  been  raised  to  $300.  This  is  of 
course  a  (••'-•cut  factor  in  sending  a  good  many  girls  off  fche 
campus,  even  fche  addition  of  fifty  dollars  in  expense  turns  the 
balance  too  far.  and  they  have  to  reduce  expenses  by  seeking 
cheaper  boarding-places  in  town.  Very  pleasant  rooms,  well 
heated  and  Lighted,  with  remarkably  good  board,  can  be  secured 
in  private  houses  at  a  very  slight  distance  from  the  campus,  at 
lower  rates  than  the  college  houses  offer.  The  college  offers  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  laundry  work  free,  but  in  case  the  stu- 
dents are  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  this  work,  they  have 
to  get  their  washing  done  by  other  laundries,  which  is  an  addi- 
tional source  of  expense.  No  doubt  economy  is  a  prime  factor 
in  many  cases.  But  there  is  surely  just  as  large  a  proportion  of 
girls  in  the  lower  classes  who  must  live  economically  as  there 
arc  in  the  upper,  and  yet  there  are  more  of  them  on  the  campus 
and  their  numbers  are  increasing.  There  must  be  some  deeper- 
rooted  reasons  for  this  action  than  the  mere  seeking  to  reduce 
expenses.  In  a  household  of  fifty  or  sixty  girls,  there  must  be 
several  whose  aim  in  coming  to  college  is  not  so  much  a  desire 
to  develop  and  broaden  their  intellectual  life  as  it  is  to  have  a 
taste  of  real  college  ;  very  often  girls  come  merely  because  they 
are  sent  by  their  parents.  The  proportion  of  such  girls  in  sixty 
is  of  course  small,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  lively,  and  one  noisy 
girl  can  create  more  disturbance  and  cause  more  complaint  than 
twenty  quiet  students.  And  in  any  house  it  will  be  found  that 
it  Is  almost  always  the  same  girls  who  shriek  with  laughter  in 
the  corridors,  who  sing  and  whistle  on  the  stairs  and  who  com- 
mit the  unpardonable  sin  of  disregarding  a  "busy  "  sign.  Un- 
fortunately the  college  houses,  particularly  the  newer  ones, 
afford  fine  opportunity  for  the  noisily  inclined  to  practice  their 
"gentle  arl  of  making  enemies."  The  hard-wood  floors,  the 
spring-doors  thai  slam  with  uncommon  vigor,  afford  many 
chances  for  noise  of  the  most  unqualified  description.  It  is  hard 
for  a  girl  who  is  not  herself  studying,  to  realize  thai  her  merry 
time  may  mean  serious  interruption  to  a  girl  who  is  working 
her  very  hardest  on  a  philosophy  paper  or  an  argumentative. 

Whai  girl  is  there  who  has  never  gone  to  bed  early  with  a 
headache  and  lain  awake  till  half  past  ten,  kept  in  a  fever  of 
irritation  and  discomforl  by  slamming  doors  and  the  final  ten 
o'clock  merry-making  on  her  corridor  ?    When  she  is  really  ill 

enough  to    have   the   doctor,    tin.'  girls   are   devoted    nurses   and 
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keep  the  corridors  as  quiet  as  a  hospital  ward,  but  it  is  more 
than  can  be  expected  of  them  to  keep  quiet  merely  for  a  small 
"  asleep  "  sign  on  a  door.  Yet  this  lying  awake  is  cause  of  more 
nervous  irritation  and  strain  than  may  result  from  a  longer  but 
better  cared  for  illness.  In  houses  where  fewer  girls  live  it  is 
possible  for  one  to  go  to  bed  early  and  to  sleep,  which  is  a  priv- 
ilege even  more  to  be  prized  than  that  of  sitting  up  after  ten. 

Another  of  the  small  evils  of  college  life  is  the  inevitable 
"  running  in."  No  girl  likes  to  get  the  reputation  of  being  in- 
hospitable and  cro&s,  so  she  will  endure  many  annoying  and  un- 
necessary interruptions  from  her  friends  rather  than  send  them 
away  or  keep  a  sign  perpetually  on  her  door.  Girls  in  this  re- 
spect are  much  too  sensitive.  In  a  man's  college  if  one  student 
drops  in  on  another  who  is  busy,  Number  Two  has  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  ;<  Clear  out,  old  man,  I'm  busy."  But  girls  will  put 
down  pen  and  paper  and  never  let  their  visitor  know  that  she  is 
taking  precious  time,  for  fear  her  feelings  would  be  hurt  if  she 
were  told  to  go.  Girls  who  are  students  themselves  and  know 
the  value  of  time  ought  not  to  be  so  foolishly  sensitive.  But 
since  this  sentiment  does  prevail,  busy  signs  must  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  trespassing  on  such  a  sign  is  the  greatest  social  sin 
of  college  life.  Yet  how  common  this  is  in  a  college  house  ! 
Each  girl  thinks  that  a  sign  on  her  friend's  door  is  meant  for 
everybody  but  herself  and  knocks  regardless  of  the  sign. 

Long  uninterrupted  hours  for  work  are  very  difficult  for  a 
girl  in  a  campus  house  to  obtain.  This  is  one  decided  advan- 
tage offered  by  houses  not  on  the  campus.  In  them  one  can  get 
a  whole  afternoon  and  a  clear  evening  till  ten  o'clock.  As  a 
rule  the  girl  who  lives  off  the  campus  goes  to  bed  at  ten, 
though  she  may  sit  up  when  she  has  much  pressing  work  to  do. 
But  a  girl  who  can  get  these  consecutive  hours  for  study  seldom 
needs  to  sit  up  because  she  can  accomplish  more  and  better  work 
than  one  who  is  constantly  interrupted.  Many  of  the  finest 
students  and  best  workers  in  college  are  in  the  larger  houses 
and  have  been  there  for  three  or  four  years,  but  a  great  deal  of 
their  work  is  accomplished  and  their  good  reputations  are 
earned  under  most  trying  circumstances  and  at  the  price  of  ner- 
vous strain  and  frequent  loss  of  a  night's  sleep,  for  only  by  sit- 
ting up  till  early  morning  hours,  or  else  getting  up  before  day- 
light, can  a  busy  girl  get  the  quiet  time  she  needs.  Another 
very  serious  objection  to  the   college   houses   is   the   necessity 
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which  many  girls  arc  under  of  having  a  room-mate.  Of  course 
fche  college  has  to  economize  in  room  when  the  demand  so  far 
exceeds  the  supply,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  build  uew  houses 
with  so  many  double  rooms.  It  is  always  possible  to  gel  a 
single  room  in  private  boarding-Bouses,  and  to  mosl  girls  this  is 
decidedly  preferable. 

Of  course  there  are  a  greal  many  compensating  pleasures  in 
life  in  a  college  house  ;  to  the  majority  of  girls  these  pleasures 
counter-balance  the  annoyances,  yet  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  girls  find  the  balance  against  the  pleasures.  It  is  far  the 
best  way  for  a  freshman  to  start  on  her  college  life  by  being  in 
a  college  house,  and  is  the  best  way  for  all  classes  to  get  ac- 
quainted. Of  course  every  house  has  its  different  cliques  and 
every  house  has  its  quota  of  girls  who  are  unattached  and  often, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  lonely  and  unhappy.  But  among  so  many  it 
is  almost  unavoidable  and  moreover  is  the  way  of  the  world  and 
will  be  so  wherever  these  girls  may  go.  Some  of  them  will  be 
the  centre  and  life  of  the  community,  some  will  hang  wistfully 
upon  the  outskirts  and  be  spectators,  but  not  partakers.  When 
a  girl  has  started  her  college  life  on  the  campus,  has  had  all  the 
joys  and  excitements  and  interesting  experiences  of  two  or 
three  years  in  the  same  big  house,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  un- 
restful,  noisy  life  begins  to  grow  oppressive  to  her,  if  she  is  a 
girl  of  sensitive  or  impressionable  temperament.  She  is  grate- 
ful for  all  the  good  times  she  has  had  and  for  fche  happy  memo- 
ries of  her  years  on  the  campus,  but  she  has  had  enough.  So 
she  finds  a  quiet  and  Inexpensive  boarding-place  where  she  can 
work,  rest  and  be  happy  asa  queen,  in  a  peaceful  and  home-like 
atmosphere.  En  a  prospectus  issued  by  the  trustees  of  the  col- 
lege  in  L874,  occurs  the  following  paragraph:  "It  is  the  wish 
of  t  he  t  rnstees  to  realize  as  far  as  possible  fche  idea  of  a  literary 
family,  in  which    young   women    may    not    only    enjoy   the  besl 

facilil  iea  for  intellectual  discipline,  bul  may  also  receive  a  social 
refinement  and  culture.  *  *  *  This  idea  it  is  hoped  to  real- 
ize more  fully  by  the  plan   of  Smaller    families    in    separate  COt- 

fcages."  Farther  on  it  says,  u  Young  ladies  may  be  associated 
in  comparatively  small  families  under  the  care  of  competenl 
matrons  or  instructors.  It  is  hoped  thai  by  this  plan  many  of 
the  evils  attending  Large  dormitories  may  be  abolished." 

This  shows  very  plainly  fche  purpose  of  the  original  trustees 
of  fche  college.     It  is  an  ideal  plan;  a  large  central  building  for 
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lectures,  recitations  and  all  the  routine  of  college  work,  with  a 
number  of  small  and  homelike  cottages  scattered  about  in  the 
spacious  grounds,  where  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  girls  in  fam- 
ilies of  twenty  or  more  may  lead  quiet  and  healthful  lives.  The 
woman's  college  of  eight  hundred  students  was  at  this  time  one 
of  the  most  unsubstantial  of  air-castles.  The  trustees  never 
for  a  moment  dreamed  that  in  twenty  years  the  college  which 
they  so  proudly  started  with  its  one  main  building  and  one 
small  cottage  would  be  one  of  the  largest  women's  colleges  in 
the  world. 

When  the  college  was  fairly  in  running  order  and  students 
had  begun  to  come,  there  was  one  house,  the  old  Dewey  man- 
sion, which  accommodated  twenty  girls.  In  June,  1877,  the 
catalogue  states  that  there  are  two  houses,  the  Dewey  and  the 
Hatfield.  This  latter  is  a  new  brick  cottage,  "very  commo- 
dious," providing  rooms  for  twenty-six  girls.  The  price  of 
board  at  this  time  was  fixed  at  $250  a  year,  at  which  rate  it  con- 
tinued for  eighteen  years.  This  catalogue,  published  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  of  the  college  says  "The  arrangement  of 
students  in  smaller  dwelling-houses  has  proved  of  no  less  ser- 
vice in  their  physical  than  in  their  social  culture.  To  this  plan 
may  be  attributed  in  great  measure  their  remarkable  exemption 
from  disease/'  It  can  readily  be  believed  that  the  life  of  the 
students  in  these  two  houses,  both  of  them  home-like  and  com- 
fortable, must  have  been  very  delightful.  They  were  in  the 
first  excitement  of  an  experiment,  stepping  forward  as  pioneers 
along  a  course  whose  worth  or  failure  they  were  to  prove. 
They  were  all  united  by  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  and  nov- 
elty, all  moved  by  the  same  intense  interest  in  their  college, 
and  their  lives  must  have  been  very  closely  knit  together. 

In  October  of  this  same  year,  1877,  when  the  third  year  of 
the  college  was  just  opening,  plans  for  new  cottages  are  men- 
tioned. "  These  houses  are  arranged  to  accommodate  twenty- 
five  students."  "  In  this  manner  young  ladies  may  enjoy  the 
quiet  and  comfort  of  a  private  house."  But  the  college  con- 
tinued to  grow  rapidly  and  when  two  new  houses  were  built 
they  were  not  "arranged  to  accommodate  twenty-five  students," 
but  twice  as  many.  The  Hubbard  at  that  time  held  fifty-four, 
the  Washburn  was  a  trifle  smaller,  offering  rooms  to  forty- 
eight.  Here  we  begin  to  find  the  idea  of  a  family  rather  farci- 
cal.    Fifty  different  girls,   from  as  many  different  homes  and 
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environments,  cannot  be  forced  by  mere  proximity  to  develop 
into  a  unified  family. 

In  the  catalogue  for  1882-83  the  first  list  of  college  addresses 
is  given.  By  this  time  the  college  has  outstripped  its  house- 
room  and  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  students  can  find  rooms 
on  the  campus.  At  this  time  members  of  the  Art  and  Music 
Schools,  as  well  as  students  in  the  academic  course,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  houses,  and  a  very  small  percentage  of 
upper  class  girls  were  off  the  campus. 

In  October,  1885,  about  twenty  more  girls  were  taken  under  a 
college  roof  by  the  addition  of  the  Stoddard  House  on  Elm 
Street.  In  the  catalogue  of  1880,  the  "  smaller  dwelling-houses" 
now  become  "  commodious,"  but  "  organized,  as  far  as  possible, 
like  a  private  family."  The  college  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
families  of  fifty  girls  are  "economic  atrocities.''  Since  L889 
four  large  houses  have  been  built,  the  Wallace,  the  Morris,  the 
Lawrence,  and  the  Dickinson,  each  accommodating  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  girls.  And  every  year  since  their  erection  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  seniors  and  juniors  have  been  off  the 
campus.  In  1892  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  senior  class  was  off 
the  campus,  in  1893  eighteen  per  cent.,  and  in  189-4  thirty-one 
per  cent,  of  the  seniors  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  juniors. 

It  seems  a  great  mistake  that  the  original  design  of  the  trus- 
tees has  not  been  carried  out  in  the  matter  of  building  smaller 
cottages.  But  we  all  know  that  our  college  has  been  constantly 
cramped  for  funds  and  that  only  by  the  careful  and  devoted 
attention  of  our  president  have  we  come  through  crises  so  suc- 
cessfully. We  know  that  the  trustees  and  other  college  author- 
ities have  the  best  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  students  very 
Dear  to  their  hearts,  and  only  from  stern  necessity  can  they 
have  fell  obliged  to  erect  these  large  houses  which  fall  s<>  far 
short  of  their  and  our  ideal.  We  cannot  Maine  any  of  the 
friends  of  the  college  for  this  matter,  but  regret,  as  they  must 
regret,  the  lack  of  means  to  make  our  college  system  correspond 
to  the  theory  of  the  earlier  trustees.  But  since  we  have  these 
Large  houses  and  the  evils,  not  great  but  still  grave  enough  to 
produce  evil  results,  we  must  find  some  way  to  remedy  the  lat- 
ter and  to  make  these  houses  the  delightful  places  they  might 
be.  Aiter  due  consideration  of  the  facts,  there  seems  no  safer 
way  to  insure  a  quiet,  orderly  and  restful  atmosphere  in  these 
college  houses  than  to  enlist  the  interests  and  participation  of 
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the  students  themselves,  to  make  them  masters  of  their  fate  and 
let  them  regulate  their  own  lives. 

Florence  Van  Duzer  Smith. 


AFTERGLOW 

Against  the  purple  mountains 

Is  etched  the  trees'  dull  red, 
While  over  all,  from  the  afterglow 

A  soft  rose  light  is  shed  ; 
Slowly  the  shadows  lengthen, 

The  dew  begins  to  fall ; 
But  the  light  in  the  western  heavens 

Still  vaguely  illumes  all 
And  casts  a  glory  celestial; 

As  when  from  some  old-time  canvas 
A  face  gleams  dim  and  faint, 

And  a  radiance  hovers  o'er  it — 
The  aureole  of  a  saint. 

Grace  E.  Browne. 


NANCY 

It  was  a  hot  day  in  August.  The  air  quivered  above  the 
dusty  road,  and  even  the  sky  looked  hot  with  the  blaze  of  the 
noonday  sun  ;  the  bright  rays  lit  up  the  little  white  farmhouse 
on  the  hill,  and  threw  out  in  strong  relief  the  figure  of  Miss 
Priscilla  Martin,  as  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand. 

"  Nancy  !"  she  called,  in  a  sharp  impatient  tone.  "Nancy 
Lee  !  Where  has  that  girl  gone  to  ?  "  The  yellow  cat,  basking 
on  the  window-sill,  lifted  one  ear,  and  half -opened  a  sleepy  eye 
by  way  of  response,  but  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  anything 
further. 

"  She's  out  in  the  orchard,  I  guess,"  said  Miss  Priscilla  finally. 
"Up  in  a  tree,  with  some  nonsensical  book  or  other.  There 
never  was  such  a  girl  for  roaming  about.  Well,  she  can  wait 
for  her  letter.  I'm  not  going  to  get  a  sunstroke  trapesing  about 
after  her."     Miss  Priscilla  put  the  letter  on  the  shelf  in  front  of 
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the  kitchen  clock,  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity  which  she  did  do1 
like  to  acknowledge.  Letters  were  rare  things  m  Spear's  Cor- 
ner, even  though  the  stage  did  pass  through  three  timesa  week: 

and  then  had  Qoi  a  letter  for  the  Little  farmhouse  inside  of  six 
months.  The  last  one  had  been  a  note  asking  Nancy  to  spend  a 
week  with  a  friend  "  across  the  pond."  in  East  Winthrop,  and 
Miss  Prix-ilia  had  sternly  answered  it  in  the  negative^  and  cut 
it  up  into  ••spills"  for  the  parlor  lam]).  Before  that,  three 
years  ago  now,  had  come  the  letter  telling  of  Nancy's  mother. 
Miss  Prisciila's  younger  sister,  and  confiding  Nancy  herself  to 
her  aunt's  care.  Miss  Priscilla  had  taken  the  girl,  as  in  duty 
bound;  hut  though  she  had  done  her  duty  by  her.  she  could 
not  like  her.  Nancy,  with  her  love  of  books,  her  longing  after 
something  beyond  Spear's  Corner  and  the  narrow  life  there,  was 
perfectly  incomprehensible  to  her  aunt,  to  whom  the  farm  and 
the  little  village  were  not»only  a  home  hut  a  world.  Nancy. 
brought  up  among  hooks  and  pictures,  with  many  friends, 
could  not  be  happy  on  the  farm.  She  was  a  willing  helper,  and 
did  her  share  of  the  work  faithfully.  But  when  the  work  was 
done,  she  would  escape  to  the  fields  and  woods  with  one  of  her 
beloved  books,  to  read  and  think,  when  Miss  Priscilla  would 
have  had  her  turn  sheets  and  darn  table-cloths.  Then,  too, 
Miss  Priscilla  felt  very  bitterly  toward  the  artist  father,  whose 
memory  was  to  Nancy  the  most  precious  thing  in  life.  To  her 
he  w;is  the  ideal  of  nobility  and  manhood  ;  to  her  aunt  he  was 
only  the  man  who  had  taken  her  sister  from  her  into  a  sphere  of 
litf  so  different  from  her  own  that  they  had  gradually  drifted 
apart.  Nancy  seldom  mentioned  her  father's  name,  for  she 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  look  of  scorn  that  came  over  Miss 
Prisciila's  fact-  whenever  she  did  so. 

At  last  t  welve  o'clock  came,  and  M  iss  Priscilla  began  to  fidget 
a-  qo  Nancy  appeared.  Her  niece's  lack  of  punctuality  was 
another  thin-  that  she  could  not  understand.  She  straightened 
the  knives  and  forks  a  little,  opened  the  oven  door,  and  then 

Looked  at   the  clock.      "  I'll  give    her    till  five  minutes    past."   she 

said,  half  to  herself  and  half  to  the  clock.  But  just  as  she 
spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  the  delinquent  appeared:  a  tall, 
slender  girl  of  seventeen,  with  great  grey  eyes  and  heavy  au- 
burn braids.  Her  apology  for  being  late  was  received  rather 
grimly,  and  aunt  and  1 1 i« •  -« ■  sat  down  together. 

After  a  few  minutes  :  "  Nancy,"  said  Miss  Priscilla,  breaking 
the  silence.  >k  When  is  thai  girl  coming  ?" 
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"A  week  from  to-day.  Aunt  Priscilla,  if  nothing  happens  to 
hinder  it." 

"Well,  you  must  get  the  sheets  done  before  that.  You'll  be 
no  use  while  she's  here,  of  course.  You'll  be  gadding  about 
from  one  day's  end  to  the  next,  tearing  your  clothes,  and  being 
no  mortal  use  to  me  or  anyone  else.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why 
I  said  you  could  ask  her  ;  but  I  am  always  too  easy-going  to 
look  out  for  my  own  interests." 

Nancy  took  all  this  in  silence,  being  far  too  well-used  to  such 
speeches  to  mind  them.  After  the  dishes  had  been  washed  and 
the  room  cleared  up,  Miss  Priscilla  said  dryly,  "  There's  a  letter 
up  there  on  the  shelf  for  you.     Came  this  morning." 

Nancy  half  opened  her  lips  to  answer,  indignant  and  hurt 
that  her  aunt  had  not  told  her  when  she  came  in,  but  checked 
the  impulse.  "  It  wouldn't  do  any  good,"  she  thought  ;  and 
taking  the  letter  in  silence  she  went  up  to  her  room. 

'•'Newport,  August  15th,"  the  letter  read. 
"  My  dear  niece  : 

I  feel  very  guilty  when  I  think  that  I  have  let  so 
much  time  go  by  without  writing  to  my  dear  brother's  daugh- 
ter ;  but  I  have  been  in  California  for  my  husband's  health,  and 
then  to  Florida  for  my  own,  so  you  must  forgive  my  neglect.  I 
want  more  than  forgiveness,  though.  I  want  you  to  come  up 
and  spend  a  fortnight  here,  and  meet  some  of  your  cousins. 
I  am  sure  Miss  Martin  will  let  you  come.  Your  Uncle  John 
will  meet  you  in  Boston,  and  bring  you  on  to  Newport  by  the 
late  train.  Don't  worry  about  dress  ;  we  can  arrange  that  after 
you  get  here,  if  you  need  anything.  We  are  not  in  the  city, 
but  at  Elmhurst,  our  home,  at  the  other  end  of  the  island. 
Come  this  next  week,  for  after  the  end  of  the  month  we  shall 
begin  to  break  up.  Let  me  know  when  you  shall  arrive  in 
Boston.  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

Katharine  Lincoln. 
Nancy  could  hardly  believe  her  senses.  She  to  go  to  New- 
port !  To  leave  the  dreary  work,  and  still  more  dreary  Aunt 
Priscilla.  No,  she  was  not  dreaming  ;  it  was  really  true.  And 
then  she  remembered  how  tenderly  her  father  had  always 
spoken  of  his  favorite  sister,  his  "  bonny  Kate."  With  her  she 
could  be  happy  ;  and  she  could  talk  of  her  father  to  one  that 
had  loved  him  almost  as  well  as  she  did  herself.  No  one  could 
have  loved  him  quite  so  well  ! 
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With  bright  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks  Nancy  ran  down-stairs 

to  write  her  answer.  It  made  no  difference  what  Aunt  Priscilla 
said.  "  I  have  worked  hard  for  her  for  three  years,  and  I  have 
a  right  to  a  rest  now.  As  for  missing  me,  I  am  sure  she  will  be 
glad  to  get  me  off  her  hands  for  a  while." 

She  sat  down  to  the  desk,  trying  to  decide  what  would  be  the 
very  best  way  to  begin  her  note  ;  but  just  as  she  was  about  to 
dip  her.pen  in  the  ink,  a  thought  flashed  through  her  mind. 
How  could  she  have  forgotten  !  Next  week  Alice  Bailey,  from 
"across  the  pond,"  was  coming  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  her. 
In  an  unusually  amicable  mood,  Aunt  Priscilla  had  consented 
to  let  Nancy  carry  out  this  long-cherished  plan,  and  Alice's 
answer  had  brightened  up  the  days  wonderfully  for  the  lonely 
girl.     But  now  ! 

Well,  there  was  only  one  course.  She  must  write  to  Alice 
and  ask  her  to  put  off  her  visit.  Alice  was  good-natured,  and 
wouldn't  mind.  But  wouldn't  her  good  nature  make  it  all  the 
more  unkind  ?  It  wouldn't  be  a  very  nice  thing  to  do — and  she 
had  asked  her  before  the  other  letter  came. 

Nancy  put  down  the  pen,  and  thought, — her  elbows  on  the 
desk,  and  her  chin  in  her  hands.  How  could  she  give  up  her 
chance  of  escape,  the  first  in  three  years  !  It  might  be  the  last, 
too.  Aunt  Katharine  would  feel  hurt,  and  would  think  she  was 
ungrateful  and  didn't  want  to  come  ;  and  she  wouldn't  ask  her 
again.     How  cool  it  must  be  by  the  sea  now  ! 

So  she  went  on  to  herself  ;  arguing  it  out,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  At  last  she  took  the  pen.  and  wrote,  very 
neatly  and  carefully,  a  note  to  her  aunt,  declining  her  invi- 
tation. She  sealed  and  directed  it:  and  then,  putting  <>n  her 
faded  sun-bonnet,  walked  down  to  the  post -oilier  at  the  Cor- 
ners and  dropped  the  note  into  the  dingy  green  Letter-box. 

Aunt  Priscilla  noticed  that  afternoon  at  supper  that  Nancy's 
eyes  were  r^<\.  bu1  she  set  it  down  to  a  headache,  and  sent  her 
to  bed  early  with  a  dose  of  strong  bitter  herb-tea.  Next  day 
the  girl  seemed  all  right  again,  and  Miss  Priscilla  brought  out 
t  he  sheets  to  be  t  urned. 

The  week  passed  slowly,  with  much  work  and  very  Little 
play,  for  after  the  sheets  there  were  pillow-cases  to  hem,  and 
Miss  Priscilla  was  determined  to  Lose  nothing  by  Nancy's  ap- 
proaching respite.  The  day  came  at  Last,  and  Nancy  walked 
down  to  the  Corners  in  the  afternoon,  to  meet   her  friend.     As 
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she  passed  the  door  of  the  post-office,  which  was  also  the  one 

"store"  in  the  village,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for  tin-  whole 
neighborhood,  old  Asa  Xewell  called  out  to  her:  "Then 
letter  for  you.  Miss  Nancy,  if  I  don't  mistake.  Come  last  eight 
by  the  stage.  Stage  was  late,  y'know.  'count  of  a  big  fire  they 
had  over  to  Pease's  hill.  In  course  Tom  couldn't  go  by  'thont 
lendin'  a  hand,  so  he  was  more  n  five  hours  late.  There  was  an 
old  woman  waiting  to  take  the  stage,  and  she  was  that  mad — ." 
but  Xancy  had  turned  away  with  her  letter,  cutting  short  the  old 
man's  gossip. 

"  Dear  Xancy  : — Joe  and  Fred  have  just 'come  down  with  the 
measles,  and  I  am  nursing  them,  because  mother's  laid  up  with 
the  rheumatism,  and  Aunt  Maria  has  gone  away  for  a  week.  I 
am  ever  so  sorry  our  plan  must  be  given  up.  but  of  course  my 
coming  is  out  of  the  question.  Hastily. 

Alice  Bailey. 

Xancy  folded  the  letter  slowly,  putting  the  corners  exactly 
even.  Then  she  slipped  it  into  her  pocket,  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  twitching  nervously  as  she  did  so.  For  a  minute  she 
stood  on  the  step,  looking  out  across  the  hot  yellow  fields,  and 
then  stepped  into  the  dusty  road  and  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  little  farm-house,  two  miles  away.  Two  miles  of  hot.  hilly 
road  :  and  at  the  end  of  it.  Aunt  Priscilla  and  the  sheets. 

Alice  M.  Richards. 


THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH  IX  EICTIOX 

If  the  short  story  is  a  nineteenth  century  product,  then  Mr. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  is  a  representative  author  of  his  time. 
He  has  written  short  stories  which  are  distinctly  American  and 
of  his  own  day.  in  a  style  which  would  be  praise-worthy  in  any 
day.  He  has  been  characteristic  without  being  provincial.,  and 
natural  without  being  uninteresting.  It  is  noticeable  that 
although  an  author  of  poetry  and  prose,  short  tales  and  long, 
he  is  invariably  regarded  as  a  short  story  writer.  "Aldrich  t" 
people  say  when  you  mention  his  name  in  a  general  company, 
"  Aldrich  ?    Let  me  see — yes — wrote  *  Marjorie  Daw  '  didn't  he?" 

Miss  Marjorie  Daw  of  hammock  fame,  with  her  dark  eyes, 
her  pretty  foot,  her  emerald  colored  illusion  dress  looped  up  af- 
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tor  the  fashion  of  a  Dresden  china  shepherdess,  who  inspired  Mr. 
Edward  Delaney  to  write  so  many  long  letters  utterly  regardless 
of  postage  stamps — Miss  Marjorie  Daw  was  a  creation. 
We  have  never  quite  forgiven  Mr.  Aldrich  for  telling  us  like 

Betsey  Prig  that  there  was  no  such  person.  We  were  all  so 
runipletely  fooled  when  we  first  read  about  her.  It  humiliated 
us  to  think  what  a  quiet  Laugh  the  author  had  been  having  all 
along  at  our  expense.  No  one  uses  more  cleverly  the  element  of 
surprise  than  this  writer  who  deceived  us  about  the  lovely  biar- 
jorie. Who  else  would  have  dared  to  write  half  a  dozen  pages 
concerning  "  Our  New  Neighbors  at  Ponkapog,"  and  then  coolly 
inform  us  in  the  last  paragraph  that  they  wTere  a  pair  of  robins. 
We  let  ourselves  be  deceived  too  by  the  story  of  the  poor 
Frenchman  who  was  confined  to  li is  tomb  for  just  twenty  min- 
utes, and  we  chuckle  delight  edly  when  Van  Twiller  falls  in  love 
with  a  "trapeze  lady"  who  turns  out  a  man.  Mr.  Aldrich 
works  up  his  reader  and  his  climax  together,  but  the  one  is 
uever  offended  with  the  other. 

The  dear  public  is  willing  to  have  him  play  tricks  occasion- 
ally, the  tricks  are  so  neatly  executed.  He  is  a  living  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  that  nothing  makes  one  man  differ  so  much 
from  another  as  his  way  of  doing  things.  One  can  imagine  him 
replying  to  the  modern  critic  who  complains  sadly  that  all  the 
stories  have  been  told.  "  Yes,  but  howtold?"  Ifwehavema- 
terial  given  to  us,  then  our  responsibility  in  using  it  is  all  the 
greater.  There  is  no  question  about  how  Mr.  Aldrich  tells  a 
story.  His  style  and  form  are  irreproachable.  One  who  reads 
only  for  the  tale,  skips  the  best  pari  of  the  book.  The  question 
is  not  how  it  turned  out.  but  how  the  author  has  written  the 
whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  graceful  sentences  slip  along  so  easily  one  after  another, 
the  turns  of  speech  seem  so  neat  and  without  effort,  that  the 
reader  does  not  realize  what  a  vivid  impression  he  is  receiving, 

I.  for  my  part,  sine.-  reading  "A  Midnight  Fantasy,"  have 
never  been  quite  sure  whether  Romeo  married  Juliet  or  not. 
This  modern  version  says  that  Koine.,  and  Ophelia  made  it  up 
bet  ween  them,  and  that  Juliet  yielded  to  the  gloomy  fascination 
of  Hamlet.  When  Hamlet  comments  on  Ophelia's  love  letters 
tied  up  with  black  ribbon  and  rosemary,  "That  was  just  like 
<  tphelia  !  She  was  always  having  cheerful  ideas  like  that,"  we 
can't  help  laughing,  though  we  are  not  certain  whether  it  is  at 
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Mr.  Aldrich  or  Mr.  Shakespeare.  If  our  author  is  making  fun 
of  the  great  Will,  why  are  we  not  properly  shocked  ?  But  one 
must  not  speak  of  the  humorous  stories  only  ;  there  are  wonder- 
fully pathetic  ones  within  the  list.  The  brave  young  soldier 
nicknamed  "  Quite  So,"  who  cherished  a  little  Latin  Grammar 
throughout  the  Civil  War  because  it  had  "  dear  John  "  written 
in  it  by  one  he  loved,  makes  us  want  to  laugh  and  cry  at  the 
same  time.  He  is  not  a  more  touching  figure  however  than 
"  The  Little  Violinist/'  James  Speaight,  who  died  very  sud- 
denly one  night  after  playing  before  a  large  audience  all  the 
afternoon,  and  prayed  God  before  he  went  to  "make  room  for 
another  little  child  in  heaven."  This  sketch  was  written  in  L874 
and  was  among  the  earliest  appeals  for  the  formation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  forthe  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

After  reading  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  it  is  hard  to  analyse 
his  charm.  It  is  not  what  he  has  said,  but  how  he  has  said  it. 
His  material  is  oftentimes  commonplace,  he  writes  about  things 
that  happened  yesterday  and  will  happen  again  to-morrow, 
every  day  incidents,  which  never  seemed  particularly  interest- 
ing until  his  keen  humor  brightened  them  up.  We  find  our- 
selves wondering  why  we  couldn't  have  written  that,  and  feel- 
ing a  bit  cheated  that  some  one  else  should  have  first  spoken 
out  our  own  thought.  The  opening  sentence  in  one  of  the  more 
recent  short  stories  is  characteristic.  "It  was  raining — softly, 
fluently,  persistently  raining  as  it  rains  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
morning  when  you  hesitate  a  minute  or  two  at  the  hatstand  and 
finally  decide  not  to  take  your  umbrella  down  town  with  you." 
The  same  humorous  touch  and  graceful  ease  of  expression  is 
found  in  all  the  sketches.  We  say  that  we  are  tired  of  books  of 
travel  in  these  days  when  every  one  who  goes  to  Europe  writes 
his  impressions,  but  "  From  Ponkapog  to  Pesth  "  bores  no  one. 

Everything  that  Mr.  Aldrich  talks  about  from  his  donkey — 
upon  which  he  rained  blows  only  to  discover  that  what  would 
kill  a  horse,  merely  impresses  this  animal  with  the  idea  that 
somebody  is  going  to  hit  him — to  his  cultivated  taste  for  grave- 
yards, everything  interests  us. 

Many  travelers  have  wanted  to  see  Mount  Vesuvius  spout,  but 
it  took  the  author  of  "  Marjorie  Daw"  to  say  that  the  old  crater 
might  have  paid  him  some  attention  without  putting  herself 
out.  The  same  ready  wit  is  shown  in  his  definition  of  a  north- 
ern balcony  as  "a  humiliating  architectural  link  between  in- 
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doors  and  out-of -doors ; n  and  his  description  of  an  English 
man  servant  as  "  The  valet  of  the  Bhadow  of  death." 

It  is  this  originality  of  expression  which  pleases  one  in  Mr, 
Aldrirh's  novels.  They  are  not  remarkable  save  for  good  form 
and  interesting  stories.  "The  Stillwater  Tragedy"is  perhaps 
the  most  pretentions.  It  is  not  exciting  enough  to  make  one  sit 
up  nights  to  finish  it.  bu1  an  honesl  man  and  a  charming  girl 
hold  our  interest  in  the  story  from  beginning  to  end. 

One  of  the  characters  sums  up  the  plot  and  result  of  the  novel 
for  us,  "  When  I  he  Lord's  on  a  man's  side  a  detect  ive  necessarily 
comes  out  second  best.'1  "Prudence  Palfrey"  is  a  pleasant 
story  for  a  summer  afternoon,  to  use  the  book  reviewer's  pel  ex- 
pression, and  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  M  is  full  of  delicate  touches. 
The  beautiful  young  girl  who  is  insane  for  a  short  time  with 
the  mad  idea  of  royalty  in  her  stately  head,  is  perfectly  fasci- 
nating, and  when  she  draws  herself  up  in  the  old  country  road 
saying  proudly  "  I  am  the  Queen  of  Sheba,"  we  do  not  blame 
the  hero  for  railing  in  love  with  her. 

But  the  work  which  is  most  characteristic  of  Mr.  Aldrich  is 
his  "  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy."  This  is  the  best  story  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  been  written.  Other  books  about  bad  boys  have 
made  them  either  vicious — like  Dare-devil  Dick  of  the  penny 
dreadful  order,  or  vulgar  like  "Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huckle- 
berry Finn."  Tom  Bailey  is  neither  vicious  nor  vulgar,  but 
precisely  what  the  author  described  him  in  the  first   chapter, 

*"  Nbl  BUCh  a  very  bad  boy.  but  a  pretty  bad  boy."  The  great 
charm  of  the  book  is  its  naturalness.  It  is  always  interesting, 
but  never  overdrawn.  The  big  Tom  smiles  kindly  at  the  little 
Tom  throughout  the  story,  and  Laughs  with  him,  not  at  him,  in 
every  prank. 

There  is  a  delightful  directness  in  the  descriptions.  Take  \'^v 
example  those  few  lines  about  the  Rivermonth  Centipede  Club. 
It  was  a  "great  institution."  ••  Every  member  had  a  right  to 
call  a  meeting.  Any  member  failing  to  report  was  fined  one 
cent.  Whenever  a  member  had  reasons  for  thinking  that 
another  member  would  be  unable  to  attend,  he  called  a  meet- 
By  this  ingenious  method  the  treasury  of  the  R.  C.  C. 
was  kept  well  supplied.  Sometimes  the  boys  had  as  much  as  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  on  hand.  A.fter  we  have  read  of  the  doings 
of  the  Centipede  Club,  the  cruises  in  the  "Dolphin,"  the 
"larks"  at  the  circus    among  the  attractions  was  root  beer,  "a 
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single  glass  of  which  insured  an  uninterrupted  pain  for  twenty- 
four  hours  " — and  the  fights  on  Slatters  Hill,  we  feel  glad  that 
Mr.  Aldrich  lived  as  a  little  boy  and  more  glad  that  he  grew  up 
into  a  man  able  to  write  about  himself  and  other  pleasant  peo- 
ple. 

We  do  not  say  that  his  books  are  remarkable  or  great,  but 
that  they  are  charmingly  done  no  one  can  deny.  Mr.  Aldrich 
describes  himself  when  he  speaks  of  "That  person  who  is 
always  saying  the  wisest  and  most  delightful  things  just  as  you 
are  on  the  point  of  saying  them  yourself. " 

Elizabeth  Reeve  Cutter. 
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The  sun  was  beating  down  on  the  south  slope  of  the  brown 
Sierra  ridge.  Up  a  steep  wagon  trail  a  man  on  foot  was  driv- 
ing a  pair  of  mules,  who  were  laboriously  dragging  along  a 
rough  cart  containing  a' variety  of  articles  not  usually  found  in 
such  surroundings, — a  cheap  board  trunk,  an  unmistakable  hat 
box,  and,  in  the  midst  of  some  odd  bundles,  a  caged  canary 
bird.  On  the  seat  sat  a  young  and  pretty  woman.  Her  neat 
brown  hat  shaded  a  face,  very  girlish,  almost  unformed  in  its 
outlines,  but  with  a  certain  natural  sweetness.  The  glare  of  the 
sunlight  must  have  hurt  her  eyes,  for  her  head  was  bent  and  she 
hardly  stirred  for  a  mile  or  two,  as  the  lazy  beasts  moved 
stolidly  on.  The  man,  walking  by  the  front  wheel,  looked 
anxiously  at  her,  and  once  or  twice  started  to  speak,  but  chang- 
ing his  mind  said  nothing  until,  as  they  wound  about  a  project- 
ing ridge,  a  tiny  cabin  came  in  sight. 

It  was  set  back  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  canon  that  emptied  its  winter  torrent  into  the  larger 
one.  up  whose  sides  the  road  had  wound.  The  greasewood 
growing  against  the  steep  banks,  and  a  scrubby  pine  or  two 
made  a  background  into  which  the  hut  nestled  with  an  appear- 
ance unexpectedly  homelike  for  such  a  forlorn  place. 

"  Look,  Nell !  There's  the  house  Fve  fixed  for  yer, — real  cur- 
tins  and  all,  that  I  got  down  to  the  store,  just  see  now  !  " 

The  girl  slowly  raised  her  head  and  seemed  for  an  instant  to 
be  struggling  to  express  herself. 
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"  Yes,  Jim,  you  was  good.  It's — it's  home,  isn't  it  :"  with  an 
appealing  note  in  her  voice,  as  she  held  outlier  arms  to  be  lifted 
over  the  wheel. 

"Home!  Why,  you  bet  it's  home  !  And  if  you'n  I  don't 
hustle  tilings  around  in  a  jiff,  SO  it'll  be  as  jolly  as  you  please  ! 
Tired,  ain't  you?  That  pull  ap  the  mountin's  kinder  weari- 
some, but  just  you  look  out  round  this  piece  of  country  here, 
and  if  that  ain't  a  fine  enough  landscape  paintin'  for  any  man's 
front  door  ! " 

Fine  indeed  it  was.  Towards  the  west,  peak  after  peak  rose 
clear-cut  and  bare,  the  scorched  brown  rocks  growing  soft  and 
bin*-  in  the  distance,  but  near  by  harsh  and  repellent  in  the 
burning  light.  In  the  south,  through  an  opening  in  the  range, 
showed  a  valley,  far  down  below,  not  a  soft  wooded  valley,  with 
brooks  and  green  meadows,  but  one  so  hot  and  brown  that  no 
tree  or  bit  of  grass  varietj  the  bare  slope  to  low  hills  that  lay 
halt-shrouded  in  a  white  noonday  haze.  Close  behind  them,  to 
the  north  and  east,  towered  the  mountains. 

•"And  then."  said  the  man.  pointing  upward  with  a  change  of 
tone,  ''there's  the  mines.*' 

Nellie  turned,  almost  with  a  shudder,  from  the  wide  view, 
and  looked  up  at  the  mountains,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand. 

"  Let's  go  in,  Jim,"  she  urged  timidly.  "I  want  to  see  the 
little  house.'" 

"  All  right,  go  along.  I'll  come  after  I've  unhitched  the 
beasts." 

Nellie  wenl  inside.  It  was  a  aeat  enough  little  place,  with 
clean  yellow  pine  floors  and  rough  board  walls.  In  the  front 
room  was  a  bed,  a  table,  three  chairs,  and  an  attempt  at  a 
bureau.  Oh  yes  I  The  red  calico  curtains  at  the  window,  and 
picture  of  a  youth,  dressed  in  green  nniform,  offering  a 
bunch  of  cherries  to  a  dairy  maid  in  a  pink  satin  gown.  The 
girl  dropped  into  a  chair  and  leaned  her  head  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  daddy,  daddy  I  Sow  could  I  ever  come  way  off  here 
and  Leave  yon  ! "' 

The  picture  rose  before  ber  of  a  cottage  on  a  shady  little 
street,  where  the  neighbors  ran  in  of  a  morning  to  get  a  recipe 
for  pickles,  or  talk  over  the  new  school  teacher — 

••  Why  Nellie,  old  girl,  how's  this?  not  a  takin'  on  for  that 
place  way  back  in  Ohio!    My  !    You  never  saw  such  mountains 
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as  them  back  thar.  Oh,  say  now  !  You're  goin'  to  spunk  up 
and  be  sorter  cheerful  like,  ain't  you  ?  " 

Nellie  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  and  looked  her  husband  in  the 
face. 

"  I'll  try,  Jim,"  was  all  she  said. 

A  boom  had  struck  the  mines  of  Red  Rock  Canon  ;  not  a  very 
widely  extended  boom,  perhaps,  but  one  important  enough  to 
excite  Jim  Forbes  strongly,  and  the  five  other  men  associated  in 
the  Red  Rock  mines.  A  nugget  of  gold  had  been  unexpectedly 
dug  out,  worth,  at  a  rough  estimate,  two  thousand  dollars. 
That  meant  a  deeper  tunnel,  more  tools,  and  whatever  else  was 
necessary  to  commence  operations  on  the  rich  vein  of  ore  that 
was  sure  to  be  found  stretching  further  into  the  mountain. 

Jim  came  home  to  dinner  one  day  full  of  the  news. 

•'•'Tell  you  what,  old  woman,  you'n  I'll  live  down  at  Gold 
Ledge  yet,  with  a  big  house,  and  a  yard  in  front,  and  a  carriage 
an'  team,  maybe  !  " 

••  Why,  was  the  luck  good,  this  morning  ?  " 

•'•'Rather  guess  'twas  !  Struck  it  hot,  on  a  big  chunk  of  solid 
ore.  I  say,  where's  that  piece  of  deer,  I  brought  along  yester- 
day, thought  I  told  you  to  fry  it  up  for  dinner. " 

"I'm  sorry,  Jim.  I — I  spoilt  it,  but  I've  been  rnakin'  you 
them  biscuit,  and  I  thought  you'd  like  'em." 

"If  you'd  let  up  fussin'  over  fancy  fixin's,  and  learn  to  cook 
a  man's  dinner,  now,  there'd  be  some  sense  in  it,"  grumbled  Jim 
Forbes. 

His  wife  turned  away  with  a  new  expression  on  her  face.  The 
six  months  in  her  new  home  had  made  her  browner  and  more 
vigorous,  but  the  girlish  softness  was  changing  to  a  worn,  dis- 
contented look,  and  her  lips  were  often  firmly  set  in  what  were 
to-day  bitter  lines. 

Jim  Forbes  was  not  an  unkind  man,  and  although  his 
straight-forward  face  expressed  little  discernment  or  sympathy, 
he  began  to  feel  that  in  some  way  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
When  he  rose  from  the  table  he  glanced  into  the  front  room 
where  Nellie  was  standing  with  her  face  against  the  window 
pane. 

"  Goodby  !  I'm  off  to  the  settlement.  Any  greetin'  you'd 
like  to  send  Sally  Jenks,  down  at  the  store  ? " 

"None  that  I  know  of,"  she  answered.  Then  suddenly, 
"Jim,  you  said  you'd  had  a  rich  find  this  morning.  Does  that 
mean  we'll  have  some  money  ?  "  < 
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"It  means  I'll  have  cash  enough  to  dig  twice  as  far  in.  and 
hire  some  of  those  fellows  down  at  the  store  to  come  up  and 
help.     Won't  things  hum,  though  !  "  he  added  to  himself. 

"Well,  I  wonder,  if,  qow  you've  go1  some  money,  you'd  lei 
me  go  down  to  the  store  along  with  yon.  some  day.  and  get  some 
things  ? " 

"  Land  !     Whal  do  yon  want  now  ?" 

Nellie  hesitated,  then  with  one  of  her  old  smiles.  "  I  want  to 
buy  some  of  thai  thin  white  stuff  for  curtains.  You  don't  care. 
do  you.  Jim  ':" 

"  Well  I  never  !  What's  the  matter  with  these  here  curtins 
as  1  gol  for  yer  ?  n 

"  They're  getting  sort  of  faded,  and  besides,  I  thought  white 
ones  would  be  so  pretty,"  in  a  pleading  tone. 

"What  notions  women  do  have!  If  these  keep  on  fadin' 
they'll  be  white  pretty  soon,  won't  they  ?  You  just  wait  awhile 
till  we  find  another  nugget,  and  don't  fret  about  fixin'  things  as 
is  all  right  just  as  they  be." 

The  sound  of  the  hammers  and  picks  came  echoing  down  the 
rocky  canon  with  a  sharp,  impatient  noise.  Through  the  open 
window  of  the  little  kitchen  the  sound  came  in  to  Nellie,  who 
sat  crouched  in  a  tired  little  heap  on  a  straight-backed  wooden 
chair,  that  was  harder  and  straighter  in  every  position  she 
tried.  She  had  told  Jim  once  that  she  liked  rocking  chairs, 
they  fell  so  sort  of  comfortable  of  an  evening  when  folks  were 
tired,  but  he  had  growled  out  something  about  straight  chairs 
being  good  enough  for  him,  and  had  hurried  off  to  the  mine. 

Of  Late  he  had  not  spent  much  time  in  the  hare  little  hut,  and 
had  paid  even  less  attention  to  his  young  wife.  At  first  she  had 
tried  hard   to   please    him.    but,    as   the   days   went  on,   she    had 

ceased  to  do  the  Little  services  for  him  that  used  to  seem  to  her 

the  most  important   part    of   her   new   duties.      When    Jim   eanie 

home  at  night,  tired  and  hungry,  he  forgot  to  notice  the  silent 
little  figure  waiting  on  the  doorsteps,  and  merely  brushed  by 
with  the  question,  " Supper  ready  ? "  Night  after  night  Nellie 
had  set  it  before  him  with  a  hard  light  growing  Lnhereyes,  no1 

SO  much  as  looking  up  as  he  rushed  away  to  the    long  evening's 

work. 

T"-night  she  sat  alone  as  usual  with  the  little  oil  lam])  sput- 
tering  on   the  table  beside   her.      The    hammers   kept    on    their 
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steady  "  tap,  tap,"  and  now  and  then  the  noise  of  a  rough  shout 
rose  above  the  other  sounds.  Suddenly  she  shivered  and,  start- 
ing up,  carried  the  smoky  lamp  into  the  front  room.  How  for- 
lorn it  looked  !  The  faded  streaks  in  the  red  curtains  had  a 
sickly  hue,  and  the  moonlight  streaming  in  between  them  made 
the  lamp  flame  seem  more  dim  and  smoky. 

Xellie  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  looked  around 
at  the  rough  brown  walls,  the  bare  table,  the  hard  bed  under  its 
blue  quilt,  and  then  at  the  picture.  The  milk-maid  looked  more 
simpering  than  ever,  but  the  green  soldier  had  a  malicious  leer 
in  his  eyes. 

An  empty  bird  cage  hung  near  the  window.  The  canary  had 
died. 

The  hammers  ceased  for  a  minute.  From  far  down  the  canon 
came  up  the  wild  howl  of  a  coyote.  How  the  echo  rolled  back, 
down,  down,  with  a  sort  of  shrill  despair  !  Another  sound, 
very  faint  but  clear,  and  that,  too,  died  away  into  a  wail  ;  the 
whistle  of  the  east-bound  train  passing  twelve  miles  away. 

There  was  a  grim,  set  look  now  on  Xellie  Forbes's  face.  Set- 
ting the  lamp  on  the  table,  she  took  down  from  a  nail  a  shawl 
and  the  same  brown  hat  that  she  had  worn  on  her  first  journey 
up  the  canon,  nearly  a  year  ago.  Taking  a  few  things  in  a  bag 
on  her  arm,  and  wrapping  the  shawl  closely  about  her,  she 
opened  the  door  and  walked  quietly  out.  The  draught  from 
outside  made  the  lamp  give  one  final  sputter  and  go  out. 

In  the  chilly  night  air  the  moonlight  shone  with  a  cold,  hard 
glitter  on  the  rocky  peaks  near  by,  while  the  valley  far  below 
looked  like  a  silver  sea,  and  the  distant  hills  like  dim  islands 
rising  from  its  surface.  To  get  to  that  valley  where  the  railroad 
lay  was  the  girl's  one  blind  impulse.  She  had  no  money,  but 
there  was  a  vague  idea  of  telling  them  that  daddy  would  pay  at 
the  other  end,  and  if  she  never  reached  daddy — well,  never 
mind,  she  would  get  away  from  the  mountains,  the  bare,  cruel 
mountains  that  had  been  holding  her  and  suffocating  her  all 
these  months.  And  Jim  ?  She  tried  not  to  think  of  Jim. 
What  did  he  care  for  anything  except  his  mines  ?  He  wanted 
her  to  get  his  dinner,  that  was  all,  and  he  could  find  some  one 
else  to  do  that  a  good  deal  better.  He  never  liked  anything  she 
did. 

How  black  that  rock  looked,  and  there  was  something  mov- 
ing.    Suddenly,  with  a  whir  of  wings,   a  night  hawk  flew  up 
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from  below  almosl  in  her  very  face,  then  wheeled  away  with  a 
hoarse  cry,  as  startled  as  she.  On  and  on  she  went,  stumbling 
over  t]i«-  rocky  road  bed,  shuddering  as  the  trail  rounded  some 
point  where  she  could  look  over  the  edge  down  into  the  black 
bottom  of  the  gorge.  Once  a  stone  loosened  from  the  edge  and 
rolled  down.  She  stopped  to  Listen  for  the  crash  at  the  bottom. 
She  had  come  a  long  way  and  now  the  Bilvery  valley  Looked 
nearer  and  more  real.  But  how  tired  she  was,  and  why  did  she 
keep  Btumbling  ?  Why  did  everything,  rocks  and  all,  look  like 
a  cloud  of  swimming  silver  before  her  eyes  ?  The  road  was 
broader  now  with  scrubby  bushes  along  the  sides.  How  every- 
thing danced  !  She  would  rest  just  a  minute  till  it  grew  clearer. 
Willi  a  half  articulate  moan,  she  staggered  into  the  bushes  and 
lay  there  on  the  ground  perfectly  still.  Once  more  the  coyote, 
quite  near  now,  sent  up  his  sullen  howl,  but  the  woman  in  the 
bushes  did  not  hear  it. 

"  Well,  Nell,  poor  little  Nell  ! "  A  man's  strong  arms  were 
lifting  her  from  the  ground,  and  the  late  morning  sunshine 
dazed  her  eyes,  as  she  stared  stupidly  into  the  face  of  her  hus- 
band. The  same  mule  team  waited  in  the  road  that  had  dragged 
her  slowly  up  the  mountain  a  year  ago,  but  there  were  two  or 
three  other  men  standing  awkwardly  by.  who  slouched  off  as 
Jim  called  out.  "  I'll  not  forget  this  in  a  hurry,  if  you  fellows 
ever  need  a  good  turn." 

Jim  got  in  beside  her  this  time  and  whipped  up  the  mules. 
Some  way  as  she  looked  up  at  him.  he  seemed  different.  Sh«< 
was  afraid  to  speak  first,  yet  there  was  something  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  Perhaps  it  never  would  be  said,  perhaps  things 
might  go  on  as  they  had  before,  but  Jim  Forbes  had  thought 
more  deeply  for  the  past  few  hours  than  he  bad  ever  t  bought  in 

his  life.      He  took  out  a  tin  |>ail  and  handed  her  a  sandwich,  cut 

as  carefully  as  she  herself  could  do  it.  telling  her  to  cat  some 
breakfast.  So  sin-  passively  tools  what  was  offered  \\rv.  stealing 
a  shy  glance  at  her  husband  now  and  t  ben,  t rying  t<>  adjust  her 
knowledge  of  him  to  the  new  Look  on  his  fare  and  the  uew  tones 
in  his  voice. 

Suddenly  .he  turned  around  to  her.  "Say,  Nellie,  old  girl. 
I've  been  a  fool.  Seemed  to  me  as  though,  'cans.-  1  cared  a  lot 
about  the  mine  and  the  mountains  and  all  that,  that  you  orter 
}<•.,.  but  i  can  see  now,  ii">  different.     You  don't   care  for  them 
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things,  but  you  want  things  kinder  like  you  had  to  home.  And 
see  here,  I've  been  a  thinkin'  it  out.  You'n  I'll  go  down  to  the 
store  to-morrer,  and  we  ken  buy  them  flimsy  window  curt  ins. 
and  a  rockin'  chair,  and  I'll  get  the  man  down  there  to  stuff 
some  of  them  birds,  and  you  can  set  'em  on  the  shelf,  where  the 
canary  cage  used  to  stand,  and  say  !  You  wouldn't  go  off  an' 
leave  a  fellow  !  Just  think  it  over  !  Maybe  yoivn  I  can  square 
up  and  begin  our  diggin's  new." 

The  cart  stopped  at  the  little  brown  cabin.  As  Jim  lifted  her 
out.  he  held  her  in  his  arms  a  minute,  and  gave  her  a  rough, 
hearty  kiss.  When  he  had  hitched  the  "team"  he  found  Nellie 
still  k;  thinkin'  it  over,*'  but  this  time  she  spoke  first. 
"  Jim,  I'm  sorry.  If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  try  again." 
After  he  had  gone  off  to  his  work,  she  stepped  about  the 
kitchen  with  a  lighter  tread  than  for  many  a  day,  but  her  eyes 
looked  tired.  When  she  turned  around  to  greet  her  husband  at 
the  door,  the  bitter  look  had  gone  from  her  face,  and  with  it  the 
last  trace  of  girlish  gayety. 

Ethelwyx  Foote. 
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I  lay  npon  the  new -mown  hay 
On  a  sultry  day  in  the  month  of  June 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  birds  sang  sweet. 
And  I  looked  at  the  mid-dav  moon. 


It  was  so  light,  it  was  so  white. 
So  spirit-like  it  floated  by, 

It  seemed  a  bit  of  cloud  begot 
Out  of  a  cloudless  skv. 


O  moon  !  though  I  love  thee  at  dead  of  night. 

When  the  shadows  are  blue  and  the  fairies  play. 
Tis  thy  soul  that  I  see  in  the  sky  at  noon 

And  I  love  thee  most  by  day. 

Clara  Doolittle. 


A  JACK  OF  ALL    TRADES 

It  was  a  warm  Spring  day  when  Jack  firsl  came  to  the 
factory.  He  stood,  hat  in  hand,  before  the  manager  in  the 
office,  asking  for  work.  The  manager  looked  him  oyer,  his 
ragged  clothes,  worn  shoes,  and  soft  hands,  and  mentally 
made  the  comment,  "  Tramp."  The  man  understood  the 
look.  ''I've  been  out  of  work  for  some  time."  he  said  in 
a  straightforward  way  that  contradicted  his  appearance, 
"  and  I'm  willing  to  work  at  anything.  I  can  nail  shingles  bet- 
ter than  those  men,"  he  went  on  looking  at  some  men  hammer- 
ing on  a  roof  of  one  of  the  buildings.  "I'll  do  a  good  job  it' 
you'll  give  me  a  show."  The  other  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 
"Well,  I  suppose  you  may  try.  We  need  an  extra  hand.  In  a 
few  minutes  Jack  was  on  the  roof,  hammering  and  whistling 
with  cheerful  rapidity,  and  answering  with  ready  wit  the  jokes 
the  other  workmen  made  on  his  ragged  clothes.  When  the 
shingling  was  done,  he  laid  brick  for  a  while.  But  he  would 
sign  no  contract.  "No,  just  a  day  at  a  time,"  he  would  say, 
whenever  it  was  suggested.  So  he  stayed  on  and  did  odd  jobs. 
Gradually  he  got  a  good  working  suit  and  new  boots,  and  a  lit- 
tle account  was  placed  to  his  credit  in  the  bank.  He  was  cheer- 
ful and  kind,  but  he  talked  very  little,  and  if  any  one  asked 
him  about  his  past  life,  or  his  people,  he  talked  vaguely  about 
"the  East"  as  liis  home  and  said  he  had  no  people. 

( )ne  day  the  type-writer  failed  to  come.  There  was  a  pressure 
of  work,  and  the  manager  had  to  go  out  of  town. 

"  Jack,"  he  said  in  desperation,  "you  can  do  about  every- 
thing, can't  yon  write  the  letters  and  manage  the  office  to-day  P" 

••  I  was  painting  the  shutters." 

••  No  matter  about  them.    This  can't  wait.     Can  yon  ^^  it  ?M 

"Not  in  that,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  type-writer,  "1  can 
write  the  Letters  and  manage  I  he  accounts  for  to-day,  but  1  don't. 
Like  — " 

The  manager  did  not  wait  for  the  rest. 

"  All  right.     Do  it  for  to-day,  .lack."  and  he  was  gone. 
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In  the  evening  lie  heard  the  report  of  the  day's  work  almost 
with  enthusiasm. 

"  Jack,  I  tell  yon — I'll  take  you  into  the  office  business  !  "  he 
said,  and  waited  to  see  the  man's  delight.  But  lie  only  looked 
up  and  then  said,  "  I  like  the  job  I  have  better." 

"What!  But  you  don't  understand.  The  pay  would  be 
larger  here.  You  would  have  a  chance  to  rise,  man.  I'll  let 
you  think  of  it  for  awhile." 

The  man  looked  up  at  the  manager  again  with  a  curious 
smile.     Then  he  picked  up  a  letter.     "  You  directed  that,  sir  ?  " 

"•Yes." 

"Well" — he  wrote  rapidly  beneath  the  address,  and  handed 
the  envelope  to  the  other. 

He  started.     The  two  were  exactly  alike. 

"  You  see  ?  A  man  may  know  a  little  too  much  about  writ- 
ing, for  any  one's  good,"  he  said,  meaningly.  There  was  a 
pause.     Then  the  manager  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Good  night,"  he  said,  and  Jack  answered,  "Goodnight," 
and  the  next  day  he  was  at  work  on  the  shutters. 

Before  the  next  spring  he  stood  before  the  "  boss  "  again. 

"Yes.  I  must  go.  You've  been  square  with  me,  and  I  never 
stayed  in  a  place  so  long  before,  but  I've  got  to  go  now.  '  What 
will  I  do  ? '  ~No,  I  don't  want  higher  wages.  You  see — I  mean 
to  tramp  till  my  money's  gone,  and  then  I'll  work  again.  I've 
always  done  that  way.  I  don't  mind  telling  just  you,  boss,  I 
stayed  a  longer  time  than  I  wanted  to,  and  couldn't  get  away, 
in  a  place  that — well  that  I  visited  because  I  could  write  so  well. 
Good-bye." 

Ten  years  later  the  "  boss"  was  driving  through  a  mining  re- 
gion in  a  Western  state,  when  he  heard  a  strangely  familiar 
whistle.  He  stopped  his  horse  suddenly  and  listened  again.  A 
man  was  mending  a  fence  in  front  of  a  little  house,  and  he 
turned  around  at  the  sound  of  the  carriage.  "Why,  it's  the 
boss  ! "  he  said. 

"  How  are  you  getting  on  now,  Jack  ?" 

"  Do  you  see  that  window  ?"  The  "boss"  looked  in  at  the 
window  and  saw  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms. 

"  They're  mine,"  said  Jack,  proudly.  Then  he  noticed  an  odd 
look  of  inquiry  on  the  other's  face.  "  Yes,  of  course  I  told  her 
about,  about  the  '  Pen,'  first.      Oh,  didn't  you  mean  that  ?" 

''I  only  wondered  how  you  managed  your  tramping  now." 
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"\  can't  afford  t<>  tram})  any  more.  D<>  you  suppose  they 
could  tram}):-  Do  you  sec  the  mother,  and  that  Little  face? 
That's  Jack  Junior,  and  [  tell  yon  he  isn't  going  to  tram}).  I 
never  had  a  home  when  1  was  a  little  fellow,  and  that  youngster 
is  going  to  have  a  slick  one  to  make  up  for  it.  if  1  can  gel  it." 

Constance  P.  McCalmont. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  play  to  a  mod- 
ern reader  is  the  prominent  part  taken  in  it  by  a  character  of  a 
type  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  To  the  thought  of 
this  later  day,  a  Fpol  is  only  a  fool,  and  as  such  could  have  no 
such  part  to  play  as  the  one  here  assigned  to  him.  But  the 
Fool  in  King  Lear,  spite  of  his  name  and  motley  garb,  well  de- 
serves the  praise  which  a  great  German  critic  has  bestowed  in 
the  blunt  assertion  that  he  "has  more  sense  than  all  the  rest 
put  together."  Nor  did  Shakespeare  in  thus  depicting  him  de- 
part from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  described  as  "the 
historical  verities."  Queen  Elizabeth's  jester, 'of  whom  Shakes- 
peare himself  had  no  doubt  heard  much,  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Tarletan,  the  great  comedian  of  Leicester's  troupe,  and  in- 
quiry soon  shows  that  this  actor  was  not  alone  in  condescending 
to  such  a  position — more  than  once  had  even  a  priest  covered 
his  tonsured  pate  with  the  cockscomb  of  a  court-fool  and  felt 
himself  a  gainer  in  so  doing. 

For  there  were  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an 
office.  In  those  days  when  class  lines  were  drawn  so  rigidly, 
an    almost    impassable  gulf  divided    the    aristocrat    from    other 

men,  and  only  the  gigantic  intellect  of  such  a  man  as  Wolsey 
could  bridge  the  chasm,  yrt  a  clever  fellow  with  keen  wit  and  a 
turn  for  rhyme  and  epigram,  but   without   practical  efficiency, 

mighl  find  refuge  from  his  unequal  conllicl  with  the  world,  in 
donning  the  cap  and  bells  of   the  petted,  though   despised,  court 

fool.     Moreover  he  would   have.  thus,  a   freedom  of  speech,  a 

righl  t"  satire  and  criticism   even  of   royalty  itself,  to  which  the 

mosl  favored  courtier  of  all   would  not  dare  aspire,     lb'  alone 

could  b<-  insolent  with  i  1 1 1  j )  u  1 1  i  t  \'  :  or  at  worst  expiate  in  a  bullet 
an  offense  which  would  cost  another  man  his  life.     For  even  as 
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late  as  the  seventeenth  century  there  existed  everywhere  that 
strange  reverence  which  may  still  be  found  in  remote  corners  of 
the  world  for  mental  infirmity  ;  there  was  a  mystery  about 
such  unfortunates  externally  endowed  by  nature  like  other 
men,  yet  so  strangely  separated  from  their  fellows,  that  could 
not  but  arouse  awe,  in  an  age  so  ignorant.  The  peculiarly  acute 
remarks  which  fall  so  frequently  from  the  lips  of  such  "  inno- 
cents,'7 to  use  the  tender  old  phrase,  served  but  to  strengthen 
this  feeling  of  reverence.  People  believed  that  mental  limita- 
tion found  compensation  in  a  mysterious  sort  of  second  sight  by 
which  the  poor  Fool  was  almost  miraculously  inspired  to  knowl- 
edge deeper  and  more  far-reaching  than  that  vouchsafed  to  or- 
dinary men,  and  this  feeling  lingered  about  the  wearer  of  the 
cap  and  bells  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  fool  in  anything 
but  name. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  dramatist  such  a  privileged  character 
as  the  court  fool  was  of  inestimable  value.  His  keenly  satiric 
or  childishly  frank  criticisms  on  passing  events  and  characters 
embody  a  running  comment  by  the  author,  such  as  was  carried 
by  the  chorus  in  the  old  Greek  drama.  They  bring  out  the  full 
force  of  each  situation  and  throw  those  side-lights  upon  the 
action  which  so  clearly  illuminate  minor  yet  important  details. 
The  character  of  King  Lear,  indeed,  could  not  be  developed 
without  the  Fool  ;  all  the  kindly,  loving  traits  of  the  old  King 
are  shown  only  with  the.  jester,  and  without  him  we  should  see 
nothing  but  the  passionate,  obstinate,  foolish,  old  man,  an  ob- 
ject of  pity,  but  scarcely  of  love  or  admiration, 

Moreover,  in  a  traged}'  progressing  so  continuously  from  one 
horror  to  another,  the  quips  and  cranks  of  the  Fool  introduce 
that  element  of  lightness  without  which  the  strain  would  be 
unendurable. 

The  Fool,  then,  is  necessarily  one  of  the  most  interesting  char- 
acters of  the  play,  even  if  we  should  regard  him  merely  as  a 
piece  of  dramatic  machinery,  and  the  great  dramatist  has  not 
fallen  into  the  errors  of  his  lesser  brethren  in  this  respect. 
Lear's  fool  is  a  character  as  markedly  individual  as  any  of 
Shakespeare's  creation— a  psychological  study  as  mercilessly 
analytic,  as  strangely  sympathetic,  as  any  that  the  pen  of  the 
master  has  left  to  us — a  man  who  is  not  quite  as  other  men  are, 
but  one  must  think  many  times  to  be  sure  that  the  difference 
is  entirely  inferiority.     Childlike  timorousness  and  dependence, 
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with  a  very    manly   strain   of  earnest    loyalty    and    fearless 
running  through  it  all  \  idle  quips  and  witty  nonsense  broken 
by  the  sadden  flashing  of  biting  satire;  absolute  whimsicality 

of  mood  and  manner,  with  an  nndeviating  adherence  through 
all  misfortune  to  the  friends  of  more  prosperous  hours  ;  the 
riddle  is  hard  to  read — we  can  but  echo  Kent:  "This  is  not 
altogether  Fool,  my  Lord.'*  as  we  trace  the  steps  of  his  de- 
vious course. 

He  makes  his  first  entrance  after  this  banishment  of  Cordelia 
and  Kent  and  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  The  loving  loyalty 
of  his  nature  is  the  first  thing  shown  in  his  Introduction,  and 
his  keen  insight  and  appreciation  of  the  situation,  are  manifest 
in  the  first  words  from  his  lips. 

L<  "/•.     "  But  where's  my  Fool?    I  have  not  seen  him  these  two  days." 
Kent.    "  Since  my  young  Lady's  going  into  France.  Sir,  the  Fool  hath  orach 
pined  away." 
Lear.     "  No  more  of  that :  I  have  noted  it  well." 

Then  just  as  Lear  takes  the  disguised  Kent  into  his  service, 
the  Fool  appears,  saying  :  "  Let  me  hire  him,  too.  Here's  my 
coxcomb" — "for  taking  one's  part  that's  out  of  favor" — "if 
thou  follow  him  thou  must  needs  wear  my  coxcomb."  And  so 
on,  with  every  biting  taunt  and  sarcasm  that  he  can  find  lie 
strives  to  undo  the  mischief  that  lias  been  done  and  induce  the 
old  King  to  take  his  sceptre  back  into  his  hands.  But  it  is  too 
late;  the  King  will  not  be  persuaded,  and.  in  the  meanwhile, 
Goneril  uses  "the  all-licensed  Fool"  himself  as  a  pretext  for 
quarrel  with  the  old  King.  In  this  quarrel,  ending  in  the  pas- 
sionate departure  of  Lear,  and  through  all  the  ensuing  journey 
to  Regan,  the;  Fool  does  not  for  a  moment  abate  his  efforts  to 
rouse  the  old  King  to  a  reassertiori  of  his  royal  perogatives. 
Nor  does  he  ever  share  in  the  delusion  that  Regan  will  be  found 
more  daughterly  than  (Joiieril.      "  She  will  taste  as  like  this  as 

a  crab  dors  to  a  crah."  is  his  shrewd  anticipation  of  her  attitude. 
r.ut  when,  in  thai  final  scene  before  Gloucester's  castle,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  all  is  lost-    Lear's  retainers   have  all  left  him 
in  his  powerless  old    age,    his   daughters    have    turned    him    off, 

even  Gloucester,  far  from  supporting  his  cause,  seems  unwil- 
ling «'Ven  to  furnish  him  ;i  shelter  from  the  fnry  of  the  storm  : 
then,  the  Fool,  laying  aside   the   bitter    jibes   of   lh<-    time    wlim 

there  had  yet  seemed  room  for  hope   in   action,   devotes   himself 

to  the  far  heavier  task  of  com fortin cr  the  frantic  old  man.     In 
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place  of  the  half-veiled  sneer  "Fool" — "All  thy  other  titles 
thou  hast  given  away  ;  that  thou  wast  born  with  "—now  Lear  is 
"wise  man."'  and  no  effort  at  merriment  or  comfort  is  too  great 
if  thereby  the  threatened  madness  may  be  averted.  The  old 
King  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wise  advice  "  Good  uncle,  in  ;  ask 
thy  daughter's  blessing  ; "  and  the  faithful  followers  can  only 
vainly  "labour  to  outjest  his  heart-strook  injuries." 

As  the  night  wears  on,  Lear's  insanity  grows  more  and  more 
apparent,  but  in  his  wildest  moments  he  clings  still  to  the  Fool 
— "Poor  Fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart  that's 
sorry  yet  for  thee." 

In  this  view  of  the  character  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  fool 
has  indeed  the  most  sense  of  all,  but  throughout  this  generally 
harmonious  course  are  many  notes  of  discord.  The  man  who 
dares  Goneril's  wrath,  cries  and  runs  away  from  the  fancied 
spirit  of  the  hovel.  And  so  on,  in  endless  contradiction — the 
contradiction  of  real  life  in  fact,  where  fools  and  wise  men  go 
alike  unlabelled. 

But  when  the  last  tie  that  binds  Lear  to  reason  has  snapped 
and  his  physical  comfort  is  assured  in  the  safe  shelter  of  the 
farm-house,  there  is  no  further  office  for  the  Fool.  He  disap- 
pears from  the  scene  with  that  last  characteristically  enigmatic 
remark,  "  And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon,"  which  has  seemed  to 
many  editors  the  half  sad,  half  ironic  prophecy  of  his  own  ap- 
proaching end,  broken  down  as  he  was  by  the  physical  and 
mental  sufferings  in  which  he  had  shared.  But  there  seems  lit- 
tle need  for  such  conjecture — the  speech  stands  in  simple  rela- 
tion to  the  last  wandering  words  of  Lear  :  "We'll  go  to  sup- 
per i'  th'  morning,"  and  need  have  no  further  significance.  It 
seems  far  more  likely  that  Shakespeare  left  the  Fool,  with  Ed- 
gar, Kent,  and  Albany,  to  live  on.  May  it  not  be  possible  that 
his  serenely  ironic  temper  found  a  certain  satisfaction  in  depict- 
ing the  "  great  breach  "in  "  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man,"  as 
but  an  episode,  after  all,  in  the  life  of  a  Fool  ? 

Allou  Whitfield  Royer. 
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Over  the  Wall. 
* 
Tall  gay  holly-hocks  are  nodding 
O'er  a  garden  wall, 

While  a  little  maid  beneath  them 

Does  not  heed  her  mother's  call. 
In  the  garden  old  she's  dreaming 

Golden  dreams  that  come  to  all. 
When  she,  like  the  nodding  blossoms, 

Can  look  o'er  the  garden  wall. 

On  the  old  stone  wall,  a  pussy 

Curled  up  in  the  sunshine  lies, 
And  a  robin  twittering  gaily 

To  his  mate,  above  her  flies. 
While  below  them  dreams  the  maiden, 

Golden  dreams  that  come  to  all. 
When  she,  like  the  nodding  blossoms. 

Can  look  o'er  the  garden  wall. 

A.  H.  Y. 

The  modern  English  fairy  tale  stands  to-day  in  a  place  wholly 

its  own.     For  delicacy  of  touch   no  French  novel  of  the  same 

_  •  „  .       m  ,       order  can   approach   it.     American 

The  English  Fairy  Tale  ,.  ,         .      .- 

&  J  realism  grows  harsh,  if  not  coarse, 

in  contrast;  Spanish  and  Italian  tales  seem  wholly  artificial  ; 
even  the  incomparable  Greek  myths  appeal  to  a  sensuous  or  ar- 
tistic appreciation,  thai  comes  Largely  from  trained  intellectual 
grasp  or  natural  affinity  for  Greek  thought.  The  German  fairy 
tale  alone  carries  with  it  thai  vague,  Bweel  Badness  thai  Is  all 
bn1  mournfulness,  thai  close  clinging  to  nature  thai  would  make 
even  the  supernatural  a  resull  of  a  greater  Intimacy  with  her, 
thai  gentle  homeliness  of  style  thai  touches  not  the  head,  but 
the  heart.  And  all  these  characteristics  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish wonder-stories  possess  in  common. 
It  would  seem  that  there  has  mingled  with  the  Teutonic  blood, 
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from  the  beginning,  a  strange  delicacy  of  treatment,  an  acute 
perception  of  the  vagueness  necessary  for  the  effectiveness  of 
this  kind  of  work  ;  and  that  this  perception  has  come  in  its  in- 
tegrity through  the  generations  of  new  wonder  tales  that  have 
followed  the  earliest  myths  and  folkstories,  and  given  the  present 
English  fairy  tale  that  inexpressible  atmosphere  that  we  find  in 
no  other  work  of  the  same  class. 

Strangely  enough,  the  American  genius  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  bring  to  such  a  task  that  lightness  of  touch, 
that  keenness  of  appreciation,  that  quickness  of  fancy,  which 
are  each  and  all  its  heritage,  has  signally  failed  in  this  regard. 
With  the  exception  of  Hawthorne,  whose  work  combines  the 
best  in  the  imaginative  field  of  both  countries,  America  has 
been  unable  to  produce  rivals  for  Kingsley,  George  MacDonald, 
Jean  Ingelow,  and  the  inimitable  Lewis  Carroll,  whose  fairy 
lands  are  so  near  to  earth,  whose  fairy  people  are  so  warmly 
lovable,  so  wonderfully  fascinating,  and  yet  so  illusive  that  they 
fade  into  the  common  air  and  become  lost  in  the  realities  of  our 
life  when  we  try  to  grasp  and  analyze  them. 

Yet  this,  perhaps,  is  natural  enough.  The  American  people 
are  not  yet  wholly  certain  of  their  right  to  a  national  literature. 
Hardly  is  their  genius  acclimated,  so  to  speak.  They  have  not 
time  for  the  lazy  loitering,  the  solitary  seasons  spent  with  na- 
ture. They  have  not  the  contented  consciousness  of  a  reliable 
background  against  which,  without  fear,  they  may  lay  their  pic- 
tures of  fancy ;  they  have  not  the  inheritance  of  generations 
of  nature  loving  poets,  and  scenes  which  carry  with  them  years 
of  song  and  story.  With  the  self-consciousness  of  a  precocious 
and  brilliant  youth,  they  dare  not  yet  relax  into  that  restful 
childishness  that  keeps  their  old  age  young.  And  the  result  is 
that  their  fairy  tales  are  markedly  artificial,  and  Avhen  not  open- 
ly a  revival  of  the  old  folk  tales  of  all  nations,  nothing  more 
than  toys  for  the  amusement  of  children,  who  all  too  soon  out- 
grow them. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  the  delightful  fairy  stories  that  George 
MacDonald  and  his  countrymen  have  given  us.  Perhaps  no 
other  tale  of  equal  range  has  ever  shown  how  wonderfully  the 
homely  realities  of  life  may  be  woven  and  colored  with  the 
sweep  and  stir  of  a  strangely  fascinating  impossibility,  as  has 
his  well-known  story  "At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind."  Op- 
pressive as  the  moral  is  in  his  double  story,  it  is  not  wholly 
children's  reading. 
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No  one  can  doubt  thai  Kingsley  has  pul  the  older  children  far 
more  than  the  younger  in  his  debt  by  his  "  Water  Babies."  No 
English  tale  is  more  wholly  and  persistently  English  in  fibre 
than  this.  In  no  other  do  we  gel  more  surely  the  best  and 
sweetest  Bide  of  English  character,— narrow  perhaps,  dogmatic 
possibly,  but  so  openly,  winningly  healthy,  so  plainly  akin  in 
spirit  to  the  best  of  the  fairy  good  it  offers  us. 

In  no  tale  of  the  sort  is  that  Intangible  atmosphere  of  deli- 
cious unreality,  that  eerie  attraction,  that  strange  sense  of 
familiarity  with  the  shadowy  fairy  land,  more  (dearly  evident 
than  in  Jean  Ingelow's  delightful  story.  "  Mopsy  the  Fairy." 

Under  all  the  fairy  life  and  laughter,  the  nappy  comradeship 
with  the  strange,  illusive,  half  human  natures  that  we  feel 
must  somewhere,  somehow  be  real,  runs  that  inexplicable  under- 
tone of  sorrow,  that  vague  foreboding  that  precedes  the  re- 
morseless awakening  out  of  a  happy  dream,  that  dimly  shad- 
owed fear  that  touches  the  sensitive  soul  at  the  approach  of  the 
supernatural. 

It  is  this  element  that  raises  such  tales  from  children's  amuse- 
ments to  the  level  of  artistic  triumphs  ;  that  enables  them  to 
retain  their  hold  upon  the  imagination  when  higher  poetic 
flights  are  a  weariness  and  a  strain,  that  makes  for  such  stories 
as  "  Phantastes  "  and  "'The  Princess  and  Curdie."  a  position 
high  above  much  of  MacDonald's  more  famous  work.  It  turns 
much  of  dean  [ngelow*s  poetry  to  prose  in  the  face  n(  the 
greater  poetic  feeling  of  her  fairy  tale;  it  produces  in  the 
"  Water  Babies "  the  same  effect  upon  the  imagination  as  the 

SOngS  of  Ariel,  and  it  makes  the  English  fairy  tale  unique 
among  all  other  appeals  to  the  mind  that  craves  in  maturity  as 
in  childhood  the  fascinating  flavor  of  the  unreal.        J.  1).  1). 

In  a  (plaint   New   England  village,  whose  every  house  looks  as 

if  it  might  have  helped  make  history,  two  antiquated  hair-cloth 

.      chairs  preside  b!  iillv  over  a  corner  of  the 

An   Historic  Chair     ,..,,         .,,  rr      ,...         , 

little   village   museum,      tradition   has  it 

that  General    Washington    sat    in   one    of   these   chairs    when   he 

honored  with   his  presence  the  Judge's  great   mansion  on  the 

hill.      Tradition    has    not    seen    lit     to    distinguish    which   chair. 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  then  the  fashion  for  even  celebrities 
to  leave  their  autographs  upon  chairs  or  other  articles  ^\'  furni- 
ture,    in  this  case  the  pilgrim  to  the  historic  spot  gravely  seats 
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himself  first  in  one  chair,  then  in  the  other,  and  rises  with  a 
glorified  expression  and  the  consciousness  of  having  achieved 
greatness  by  proxy.  Perhaps  a  faint  sigh  of  regret  has  to  be 
stifled  because  the  confusion  of  chairs  makes  it  impossible  to 
know  the  exact  moment  at  which  this  greatness  is  achieved. 
But  to  make  up  for  the  uncertainty,  does  not  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  chairs  double  the  probability  of  Washington's  having 
sat  in  one  ?  Thus  the  pilgrims  reason.  They  continue  to  come 
in  large  numbers  seeking  greatness.  The  hair-cloth  chairs  are 
growing  gray  together  in  their  musty  little  corner,  thinking 
perhaps,  "  Happy  are  they  who  have  no  history."    F.  W.  G. 


A  La  Mode. 

I  used  to  wear  a  shabby  coat 
Whose  sleeves  "were  very  small, 

And  when  my  dress  sleeves  grew  too  big 
I  liked  it  not  at  all. 

My  shabby  coat  wore  out  at  last. 

I  hastened  to  a  store, 
A  new  one  bought,  whose  virtue  was 

It  had  of  "  sleeves"  galore. 

And  now  I  totter  round  about, 

My  sleeves  up  to  my  ears  : 
What  little  self-respect  I  had 

No  more  my  spirit  cheers. 

Whene'er  I  think  I  take  a  walk, 

It  is  my  sleeves  that  go, 
I  have  no  more  identity, 

I  am  not  I,  I  know. 

Where'er  I  turn,  to  right,  to  left. 

My  sleeves  are  there  before, 
Submerged  between,  my  head  I  feel 

A  cipher,  and  no  more. 

I  want  my  shabby  jacket  back, 
With  sleeves  subdued  and  wee, 

I  want  those  meek,  those  lowly  sleeves. 
That  never  bullied  me. 

H.  W.  T. 
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Jack  Morton,  with  his  little  dog  Snuff  at  his  heels,  his  hands 

in  hifl  pockets,  and  his  hat  on  one  side,  sauntered  down  the  main 

.     ,         _        ...  street  of  the  village,  whistling  shrilly 

An  Ardent  Republican     ,,        •,  c  „   ...        .,      ,,   n  ..     ^    , 

y  the  chorus  of      After  the  Ball.       But 

as  he  reached  the  point  "  Where  many  a  heart  is  broken, " 
In-  stopped  suddenly,  thrust  his  hands  still  deeper  into  his 
pockets,  and  looked  at  the  two  large  show  hills  that  had  been 
id  outside  of  the  town  hall.  One  announced,  in  large  red 
letters,  a  republican  rally,  at  which  William  Clapp,  the  candi- 
date for  mayor,  was  to  he  the  chief  speaker,  and  the  other  hill, 
in  blue  letters  equally  as  large,  announced  a  democratic  rally, 
in  which  William  Clapp's  opponent,  John  O'Donnell.  was  to  be 
the  leading  speaker. 

William  Clapp  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the  little  town.  He 
was  a  far  from  brilliant  man.  but  a  steady,  honest  citizen,  and 
the  staunchesl  of  staunch  republicans.  He  had  been  mayor 
for  the  past  year  and  somehow  things  had  gone  wrong.  Now 
that  the  new  election  was  at  hand,  much  to  the  consternation  of 
the  old  citizens  of  the  town,  ii  was  said  that  John  O'Donnell, 
reported  to  be  "great  at  speakin',"  actually  stood  a  good 
chance  of  being  elected.  Such  a  thing  as  a  democratic  mayor 
had  never  been  known  in  the  town,  and  excitement  ran  high. 

Jack  Morton  gave  a  long  whistle.  "Well,  if  John  O'Donnell 
thinks  he's  going  to  be  elected,  I  just  hope  he'll  get  left  ami  all 
the  democrats  with  him.  Don't  you,  Snuff?"  Snuff  trotted 
peacefully  along,  waving  his  curly  little  tail  on  high.  Politics 
did  not  excite  him  very  much.  '"You  ought  to  be  a  better 
republican, Snuff,"  said  Jack,  and  moved  on,  whistling,  down 
t  he  >i  reet, 

A  week  Later,  the  republicans  held  their  rally,  and  William 
Clapp  made  his  speech,  not  eloquent,  but  so  honest  and  straight- 
forward, that  the  all-importanl  undecided  voters  were  half 
turned  in  nisfavor.  Nowal  lasl  the  democrats  were  to  have 
their  turn,  and  the  renowned  O'Donnell  was  to  plead  for  his 
party,  so  the  halJ  was  packed  with  democrats,  republicans  and 
mugwumps.  Jack  Morton  was  there,  in  one  of  the  fronl  seats, 
r  to  have  t  he  rally  begin. 

There  were  <>ne  or  two  short  speeches,  good  ones.  too.  Jack 
had  to  confess,  and  John  O'Donnell  had  just   been  introduced 

and     was    opening    his   Speech,    when   there    was    a    stir    in    the 

hall.      A  dog   was   running  about,    lip   one   aisle   and    down    the 
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other,  a  red  faced  usher  in  new  boots  tip-toeing  after  him.  Up 
the  middle  aisle  again,  and  up  the  steps  of  the  stage.  The 
usher  and  Jack  both  started  after  him,  then  stopped  as  they  saw 
him  lie  down  peacefully  about  five  feet  from  the  speaker.  It 
would  make  less  disturbance  to  let  him  alone  now,  as  he  would 
probably  go  to  sleep.  But  no,  Snuff  was  going  to  listen  to  the 
speech,  and  lay  very  still,  but  alert  during  the  quiet  opening, 
and  as  the  speaker  became  more  vehement,  raising  his  voice, 
Snuff's  tail  began  to  thump  sympathetically  against  the  hard 
boards  of  the  stage.  A  smile  went  round  the  audience.  The 
speaker  lowered  his  voice  again,  and  the  thumping  ceased. 

Another  burst  of  eloquence. 

Thump,  thump,    began  the  tail. 

Louder  and  louder  rose  the  speaker's  voice.  Louder  and  more 
vigorously  thumped  the  tail. 

The  tail  could  express  Snuff's  feelings  no  longer,  and  he 
jumped  up  and  barked.  The  usher  made  a  desperate  dive  for 
the  dog  and  bore  him  from  the  hall.  But  the  speaker  had  lost 
the  thread  of  his  speech,  was  red,  angry,  and  so  utterly  con- 
fused that  the  speech  and  the  entire  rally  were  a  total  failure. 

A  week  later  Jack  Morton,  with  Snuff  as  his  companion,  went 
down  town  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  hear  the  result  of 
the  election. 

"  Clapp  elected,"  was  the  report. 

"Snuff  did  it/' said  Jack,  "I  always  knew  he'd  turn  out  a 
good  republican."  M.   C. 

Verses. 

They  said  she  mustn't  worry. 

Or  sit  up  late  to  cram, 
But  take  her  time,  not  hurry. 

In  writing  her  exam. 

And  so  she  didn't  worry 

Or  study  hard  or  cram 
Or  have  a  sense  of  hurry — 

And  she  failed  in  her  exam. 

Vacation 
Before. 
Oh  rest,  when  wilt  thou  come?    I  long  for  thee. 
Sweet  rest,  froin  feared  examinations  free, 
Rest  with  no  dreary  books  to  bother  me  ! 
Into  thy  quiet  calm  now  will  I  flee, 
And  peaceful  be  ! 
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After. 

And  wi-it  thou  rest ':    And  did  I  Long  for  thee? 
And  did  I  think  from  labor  to  be  free? 
Twas  but  a  dream.    Thy  name  deceived  me. 

Back  to  my  books  with  joyful  heart  I'll  flee. 
And  peaceful  be  ! 

J.  D.  S. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  and  Dick  and  Betty  had  played  all 
their  games  and  were  beginning  over  again.  They  had  swung 
themselves  dizzy  on  the  clothes-reel  and  jumped  from 
the  shed-roof  till  their  feet  stung.  There  was  nothing 
exciting  left  to  do.  But  Betty  had  a  sudden  inspiration.  "  Did 
you  ever  lose  your  breath,  Dick  ?  I  wonder  how  it  feels.  The 
new  boy  across  the  street  fell  down-stairs  yesterday  and  it 
knocked  the  breath  out  of  him.  He  said  it  felt  dreadfully 
queer.  Let's  run  as  hard  as  we  can  against  the  fence  and  see 
how  it  feels.     Will  you,  Dick  ?" 

"  You  don't  dare/'  said  Dick.  "You'll  stop  before  you  get 
there."  "  No,  I  won't.  Just  see."  Betty  ran  to  the  end  of  the 
walk  to  get  a  good  start.  She  looked  at  the  high  board-fence 
and  then  at  Dick.  "  You  don't  dare,"  he  said  again.  Betty 
shot  down  the  walk  with  her  hands  clenched  and  her  head  well 
back.  A  foot  away  from  the  fence  she  closed  her  eyes  and 
dashed  at  it.  There  was  a  bang  and  then  a  heap  on  the  groin  id. 
Dick  ran  up.  "  How  does  it  feel  ?  You  made  an  awful  bang  ! 
How  funny  you  look  ! "' 

Betty  leaned  against  the  fence  and  waited  a  moment  before 
she  answered.  "  It  feels  queer,"  she  said,  "  very  queer."  "Let's 
play  something  else,"  suggested  Dick.  But  Betty  picked  her- 
self up  and  took  her  hat  down  from  the  apple-tree.  "I  guess 
I'll  go  home  now.  I  promised  not  to  stay  late."  And  she  went 
home  by  the  sidewalk  instead  of  across  the  fences. 

Betty  lias  been  running  at  fences  ever  since,  sometimes  in  the 
dark,  sometimes  moaning  to  break  tlioni  down,  and  sometimes 
with  the  old  curiosity  to  see  how  it  would  feel.  But  she  has 
never  quite  lost  her  breath.  L.  D.   H. 
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In  the  alumnae  department  will  be  found  the  report  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Phelps  Memorial  Library  Association.  It  is 
interesting  both  to  alumnae  and  undergraduates,  for  it  shows  how 
successfully  the  purpose  of  those  who  have  been  working  for  it 
has  been  carried  out.  But  it  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  splendid 
piece  of  work  done,  it  is  suggestive  of  what  might  be  accomplished 
by  a  similar  method  in  other  lines.  Why  would  it  not  be  possible 
for  a  small  club  or  association  to  be  formed  of  those  who  had 
been  united  by  some  special  tie  or  interest  while  they  were  in 
college  ?  Such  an  association  need  not  usurp  the  interest  felt  by 
its  members  for  the  general  Alumnae  Association,  but  could 
give  a  more  detailed  and  personal  supervision  to  some  one  need 
of  the  college.  The  bond  of  fellowship  in  such  an  organization 
could  be  that  of  personal  friendship  ;  there  is  in  every  class  a 
leading  set  who  have  been  special  friends  throughout  the  course; 
what  would  be  a  better  way  of  perpetuating  that  friendship 
than  by  uniting  as  the  friend  and  helper  of  some  one  depart- 
ment, or  to  attend  to  some  need,  urgent,  although  too  small  to 
claim  help  from  the  general  association  ?  Or,  instead  of  a  cir- 
cle of  personal  friends,  the  association  might  be  formed  of 
those  who  were  specially  interested  in  some  one  study,  who,  for 
example,  had  taken  mathematics  ever  since  freshman  year,  or 
chemistry,  Greek,  literature,  or  rhetoric.  They  could  unite  for 
a  term  of  five  or  ten  years,  pledging  themselves  to  supply  that 
department  as  far  as  possible  with  reference  books,  apparatus, 
pictures  for  its  class  room,  a  new  desk  and  chair  for  the  professor, 
or  perhaps  a  course  of  lectures  from  a  distinguished  specialist. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  such  an  organization  could  be  a  power  for  good  ;  there 
are  a  great  many  improvements  desired  by  each  prof essor  for  his 
department  which  could  be  met  by  these  clubs  better  than  in  any 
other  way.  We  hear  the  wish  expressed  that  the  college  could 
have  more  "atmosphere,"  more  of  that  indefinable  sign  of  long 
years  of  successful  culture.  By  the  help  of  their  enthusiasm, 
such  associations  would  go  far  towards  bringing  about  this  end. 
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The  sporting  departments  of  certain  periodicals  always  de- 
vote a  page  at  the  end  of  each  season  to  the  arrangement  of  an 
"  All- America "  team  or  crew,  as  the  case  may  lie.  This  is  a 
graceful  and  perhaps  not  unacceptable  way  of  conferring  honor 
where  honor  is  due,  even  though  it  can  be  at  best  but  a  fairly 
correct  expression  of  personal  opinion.  In  this  same  way  it 
seems  as  if  the  arrangement  of  an  "All-America  "  college  maga- 
zine might  not  be  a  bad  method  of  commenting  upon  our  va- 
rious exchanges,  and  indicating  to  the  best  of  our  ability  our 
opinion  of  their  various  strong  points. 

The  YdU  Lit,  as  the  oldest  of  all,  comes  first,  and  to  this  we 
assign  the  writing  of  the  leader.  It  may  seem  hasty  to  pass 
over  the  excellent  editorial  work  of  many  of  the  magazines,  but 
they  confine  themselves,  as  a  rule,  to  shorter  comments  on  phases 
of  college  life,  and  lack  the  weight  and  point  of  the  Yale  essay. 
The  stories  must  be  taken  from  several  sources,  the  longest  from 
the  Nassau  Lit,  with  perhaps  one  from  the  WeUesley  Magazira 
and  a  sketch  from  the  Williams  Lit.  Between  these  we  can  put 
a  sonnet  from  WeUesley.  a  longer  poem  from  the  Yah  Lit,  and. 
from  the  Vassar  Miscellany,  two  or  three  of  the  charming  bits 
of  verse  occasionally  found  in  the  "At  Random"  department 
of  that  magazine.  We  have  now  reached  that  part  of  our  mag- 
azine which  differs  so  Largely  in  the  different  colleges  that  it  is 
impossible,  on  the  ground  of  merit,  to  choose  between  them. 

There  are  no  characters  in  the  smaller  colleges  corresponding 
to  the  "  Gk)8sip  "  of  Princeton  and  the  "  Saint  Elihu"of  Zale  \ 
there  is  no  common  factor  between  these  and  the  "Open  Let- 
ters" or  "By  iii--  Way  "  departments  of  other  magazines.  For 
the  same  reason  the  Book  Reviews  cannot  be  so  easily  assigned. 
Between  the  rambling  "  Book-talk  "  of  the  Nassau  Lit  and  the 
sharp  pungent  notices  of  the  Harvard  Monthly,  we  find  many 
methodsall  good  in  I  heir  own  way,  but  quite  at  variance  with 
each  other.     About  the  //<irr<ir<l  Monthly  a  word  is  due.     Both 

as 
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stories  and  poems  of  extreme  merit  are  occasionally  contributed 
to  its  pages  by  undergraduates,  but  its  prominent  articles  are  so 
invariably  the  work  of  graduates  that  as  a  whole  the  magazine 
is  placed  out  of  competition  with  the  undergraduate  college 
monthlies. 

We  have  space  this  month  for  but  two  short^clippings. 

Fetters. 

The  rhythmic  pulsing  of  the  cord  we  love, 
The  subtle  cadence  of  the  poet's  song, 
Cares  that  attend  the  power  for  which  we  long. 

The  moral  law  which  leads  from  earth  above. 

— Wellesley  Magazine. 

The  sun  looked  in  one  morning  fair, 

Upon  a  little  maiden's  bed. 
It  touched  the  head  that  slumbered  there, 

And  made  each  hair  a  golden  thread. 
It  showered  down  its  dazzling  light 

Upon  the  little  maiden's  face, 
It  opened  wide  those  eyes  so  bright 

And  put  two  dimples  into  place. 

— The  Mount  Holyoke. 
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Round  and  round,  like  a  dauce  of  snow 
In  a  dazzling  drift.  — Browning. 

Unless  one  is  at  heart  a  lover  of  nature  then-  i-  wry  little  in  this  dead  white 
sea  of  snow  that  is  inspiring.  We  turn  away  from  its  monotony  to  find  a 
more  cheerful  suggestiveness  in  onr  cosy  rooms.  For  during  these  long  cold 
days  when  we  live  with  them  so  much,  one's  pictures,  books  and  bric-a-brac 
come  to  possess  a  very  endearing  personality.  But  this  wintry  weather  not 
only  brings  a  closer  companionship  with  our  possessions,  it  is  the  time  when  we 
really  get  to  know  our  household.  What  an  opportunity  examination  week  gave 
for  the  study  of  character !  To  see  the  different  states  of  despair,  fear, 
assumed  or  real  indifference:  to  observe  the  different  methods  by  which 
preparation  was  made  for  the  dreaded  ordeal — all  of  this  was  full  of  interest 
for  her  who  wished  material  for  character  study.  There  were  the  girls  who 
"  reviewed  "  by  themselves  and  those  who  "  crammed"  in  crowds  of  eight  or 
ten  and  those  who  did  a  little  of  both  and  perhaps  some  few  who  did  nothing 
at  all  but  went  in  on  their  luck  or  carefully  stored  up  knowledge  as  the  case 
might  be.  "  And  who  shall  tell  in  that  day  how  many  scaped  destruction  ':" 
It  has  been  suggested  by  an  observer  of  human  nature,  especially  of  college 
girl  human  nature  that  most  of  this  agitation  over  examinations  is  only  one 
of  the  college  girl's  ways  of  enjoying  herself,  that  she  encourages  it  in  her- 
self and  her  friends  solely  for  the  fun  of  having  some  excitement.  She  abhors 
monotony  and  will  have  none  of  it. 

If  the  first  two  weeks  are  a  prelude  to  the  gay  and  busy  ones  that  are  to 
follow,  then  indeed,  if  ever,  most  of  us  will  need  that  which  we  are  in  great 
danger  of  losing  nowadays — our  power  of  discrimination.  For  the  line  must 
l»t-  drawn  somewhere,  one  cannot  at  the  same  time  develop  both  the  social 
and  the  intellectual  self  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  Of  course  it  would 
Simplify  our  problem  of  social  engagements  if  we  could  know  what  was  going 

to  be  offered  us  in  time  to  choose  the  tilings  for  which  we  cared  most.    But  at 

preeenl    there    seems    to    be    DO    way    of   adjusting    this    matter  and  we  will 

continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  l"'  suddenly  confronted  with  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  a  lecture  or  concert  just  when  we  have  used  every  moment  of  time  that 
we  could  spare  from  our  work  th.it  week.  However  we  must  not  grow  pessi- 
mistic over  the  difficulties  we   have  to  face.     We  have  safely  weathered  the 

the  Storm  Of  midyear  examinations  and  have  also  come  out  on  the  silver  side 

of  a  terrible  blizzard  cloud:  let  us  return  thanks  and  start  out  with  fresh  hope 
and  courage. 

Saint  Valentine's  day  was  a  bright,  jolly  contrast  to  some  of  those  stormy 
days  we  had.  wasn'1  it?  The  quantity  to  say  nothing  of  the  quality — of 
amorous  and  humorous  verse  thai  deluged  the  college  public  thai  day  would 
have  wonderfully  cheered  np  the  kind-hearted  old  saint's  martyrdom  could 
he  but  have  foreseen  it.  Where  will  we  ever  find  again  such  honest  and 
charming  interchange  of  affection?    There  will  be  no  pages  in  our  college 

••  memory  bill  "  dearer  to  OS  than  the  "lies  covered  with  OUT  valentines. 

4  o 
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*" Pushing  to  the  Front,*'  by  Orison  Swett  Marden.  The  authors  aim 
in  producing  such  a  book  as  this,  is,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  "  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  youth,  hungry  for  stories  of  successful  lives,  and  eager  for 
every  hint  and  every  bit  of  information  which  may  help  them  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world." 

For  this  purpose  he  has  arranged  a  series  of  concrete  examples  of  men  and 
women  whose  success  is  due  to  their  own  zeal  :  some  who  had  the 
opportunity  offered  to  them  and  seized  it,  and  others  who  have  made 
an  opportunity  for  themselves.  The  great  triumphs  in  money-getting,  art, 
science,  literature,  statesmanship,  war  and  philanthropy,  are  told  with  vigor 
and  interest.  To  boys  and  girls  who  long  to  be  somebody  or  do  something  in 
the  world  other  than  their  circumstances  seem  to  permit,  it  is  a  book  of  en- 
couragement and  inspiration.  Each  anecdote  is  suggestive  and  free,  as  the 
author  desired,  from  any  materialism  or  cant.  The  volume  is  bound  in 
excellent  taste  and  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  of  great  men  and 
women.  All  of  whom  bear  out  what  the  writer  would  most  impress  upon  his 
readers,  that  "  character  is  success  and  there  is  no  other." 

f" Northampton,  the  Meadow  City."  The  lovers  of  Northampton  who 
have  never  had  any  proofs  to  show  foreigners,  of  the  great  beauty  of  their 
native  town,  save  a  few  scattered  photographs,  nor  any  records  of  its  inter- 
esting history  except  newspaper  (dippings,  will  welcome  with  pleasure  this 
book  which  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Kneeland.  The  conspicious  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  large  number  of  illustrations,  views  of  the  principal  streets  and 
houses,  and  glimpses  of  Paradise  and  the  meadows.  But  the  text  also  has  its 
charm,  and  is  found  to  have  brought  into  good  form  the  prominent  history  of 
the  settlement  and  early  career  of  the  town,  as  well  as  to  furnish  accurate 
descriptions  of  its  present  institutions  and  customs.  There  are  articles  on 
Smith  College  and  its  social  life,  for  which  we  may  well  wish  a  large  circu- 
lation, and  Mr.  Cable  contributes  a  charming  description  of  Paradise.  The 
book  will  be  welcome  to  the  students  of  the  college  for  its  well  selected  views 
of  the  campus  and  buildings,  as  well  as  for  the  memories  which  it  revives  of 
walks  and  drives  around  the  beautiful  old  town. 

£"  History  of  Modern  Times,"  by  Victor  Duruy.  translated  and  reviewed 

with  notes  by  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor.     The  writer  of  modern  history  has  two 

difficult  tasks  before  him,  one  is  to  see  in  its  right  perspective  a  time  near  his 

own.  the  other  to  give  an  unbiased  opinion  upon  recent  events,  which  are 

*  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.        t  Bryant  Printing  Co.        ;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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usually  colored  more  or  less  by  their  immediate  circumstances.  He  must  see 
his  own  time  in  its  relation  to  all  times,  no1  as  an  isolated  fragment,  and  crit- 
iciseil  with  tin-  dispassionate  clearness  of  another  generation.  Mr.  Duruy  has 
snocessfnlly  acomplished  these  tasks.  His  history  is  as  remarkable  for  its 
discrimination  as  for  its  sound  good  sense.  Nothing  is  more  noticeable  than 
tli«-  admirable  proportion  shown  throughout  the  book.     The  author  has  sci/.rd 

npon  the  salient  points  of  the  period  which  he  discusses  and  bo  vividly  presented 

them  that  the  minor  ones  follow  naturally,  a  great  mass  of  material  is  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  but  it  is  so  well  arranged  that  he  does  not  feel  himself 
crammed  with  facts.  Mr.  Duruy  states  clearly  at  the  outsel  that  he  is  not 
Writing  contemporary  but  modern  history  and  he  only  leads  us  to  the  French 
Revolution.  He  characterizes  the  middle  ages  as  a  time  of  local  powers, 
modern  times  as  remarkable  for  the  central  power.  This  idea  is  logically 
developed  Step  by  Step.  It  is  as  clearly  shown  in  Protestantism's  use  of  feuda- 
lism a-  in  the  individuality  of  the  Renaissance.  Perhaps  the  key  to  the  whole 
book  is  in  the  definition  of  "revolution,"  "those  modifications  which  are 
continually  operating  in  the  life  of  nations."  The  author  justifies  his  broad 
Classification  thus.  "Why  should  that  word  which  serves  to  indicate  eternal 
wisdom,  when  describing  celestial  motion,  become  a  cause  of  terror  when  used 
to  represent  the  general  movement  of  the  moral  world?" 

So  the  book  is  a  history  of  revolutions  in  politics,  art,  letters,  science  and 
philosophy.     It  is  prominently  a  book  for  the  student.    Here  are  no  hastily 

collected  facts  but  a  careful  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect  and  a  deep  analysis 
of  the  principles  which  underlie  political  life.  Anecdote  has  been  used  with 
good  effect,  especially  in  describing  writers  and  artists  of  the  Renaissance 
where  a  well  chosen  story  often  describes  a  character  better  than  pages  of  ex- 
planation. Prof.  Grosvenor's  translation  is  easy  and  graceful.  We  find 
felicitous  phrasing  in  such  expressions  as  •■  France  the  ran-guard  of  Europe" 
or  "  The  mother  of  churches,  the  Roman  Church."  He  has  interpreted  the 
author's  thoughts  by  a  perfectly  (dear  medium  of  expression.  Several  good 
maps  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

TO   BE   REVIEWED. 
"SONGS   FROM    V  m.  LBONDIA,"  by  Uliss  (  arnien. 

"Odes  \m»  Epodes  of  Horace,"D3  C.  L.Smith. 

••  In  si  nshine  Land,"  by  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

"Tale    lt  \  Country  House,"  by  Sir  Edward  Strachey. 

"The  Crusades,"  by  T.  A..  Archer  and  Charles  L.  Cingsford. 

BOOK    RECEIVED. 
" Citizenship,"  by  Julius  n.  Seelye. 


ALUMNjE  department 

The  Cap  and  Gown  question  is  one  of  snch  perennial  interest  at  Smith  that 
it  is  likely  to  escape  the  attention  of  no  Senior  Class. 

The  class  of  ninety-five  has  discussed  it  with  considerable  vigor  and  excite- 
ment, and  Alumnae  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  hearing  the  result  of  their 
agitation.  Probably  all  Alumnae  who  have  at  some  time  or  other  played  their 
part  in  argument  for  or  against  this  innovation  here  at  Smith  still  feel  a  certain 
responsibility  in  the  question  and  some  anxiety  as  to  each  year's  decision. 
After  long  consideration  and  much  talk  on  the  "  Cap  and  Gown  "  subject  an 
individual  vote  was  taken  in  the  senior  class,  which  resulted  in  a  considerable 
majority  against  the  adoption  of  this  distinctive  dress  by  the  senior  class  dur- 
ing any  part  of  the  year.  This  decided  vote  of  the  seniors,  of  course,  prevented 
the  question  from  becoming  one  of  general  college  consideration — for  this  year 
at  least,  and  one  more  senior  class  will  follow  the  old  custom  of  the  college 
and  preserve  the  old  traditions  of  Smith  Commencement. 

The  official  college  catalogue  for  this  year  has  already  stated  the  change 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  college  work  by  the  division  of  the  year  into  two 
halves,  instead  of  into  three  terms.  The  first  examinations  according  to  this 
new  system  have  recently  been  held,  during  the  week  beginning  January 
twenty-fourth.  All  regular  college  work  was  suspended  during  that  week 
and  mid-year  examinations  were  held,  each  two  hours  long.  Though  this 
system  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair  trial  here,  yet  Alumnae  may 
be  interested  in  hearing  what  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  students, 
in  regard  to  the  new  arrangement  of  examinations.  Some  complaints  of 
course  have  been  made.  In  some  exceptional  cases  students  have  had  several 
two  hour  examinations  on  one  day,  owing  to  electing  work  in  another  class 
than  their  own,  and  some  students  have  had  in  all  more  examinations  than 
they  could  properly  prepare  for  or  take  without  great  inconvenience.  But  on 
the  whole  the  system  of  mid-year  examinations,  of  a  week  entirely  free  for 
them,  and  of  two  hours  for  each  paper,  seems  to  be  generally  considered  a 
most  satisfactory  change  from  the  old  method.  The  nervous  strain  during 
the  week  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  greater  than  during  examinations 
under  the  old  system.  Almost  all  have  felt  great  advantages  from  the 
opportunity  given  for  more  thorough  reviewing  in  preparation  and  from  the 
increased  time  allowed  in  the  examinations  themselves.  Much  haste  and 
worry  which  attended  examinations  taken  in  the  midst  of  regular  college  work 
has  undoubtedly  been  avoided.  Though  the  Faculty  have  as  yet  expressed  no 
opinion  publicly  as  to  the  comparison  of  the  recent  examinations  with  the 
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former  kind,  from  their  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  speak  well  for  the  papers 
that  the  students  themselves  in  general  have  been  much  more  satisfied  with 
them,  and  have  found  examinations  much  less  mechanical  and  much  more 
enjoyable  than  ever  before. 

Chapel  exercises  were  held  regularly  during  examination  week.  Some 
anxiety  was  felt  lest  with  the  cessation  of  regular  work  the  attendance  should 
fall  off  to  a  large  extent.  With  Tin-  exception  of  two  stormy  days  however 
the  classes  were  all  well  represented,  as  usual. 

Whatever  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  majority 
of  the  students  hope  that  the  change  to  this  system  of  examinations  will 
become  a  permanent  one. 

The  Phelps  Memorial  Library  Association. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  Phelps  Memorial  Library  Association  has  sent  to 
to  the  College  Treasurer  a  check  for  $500  and  gone  out  of  formal  existence. 
This  sum,  with  what  the  Association  has  expended  from  year  to  year,  makes 
an  amount  of  over  $1,500  spent  in  the  interests  of  the  philosophical  depart- 
ment, in  the  past  eleven  years. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Association  was  formed  September  22,  1883.  a  fortnight 
after  the  death  in  the  Maine  woods  of  Professor  M.  Stuart  Phelps,  the  first 
occupant  of  the  chair  of  Philosophy.  Fourteen  graduates  of  the  College  met 
in  Boston  to  consider  how  they  might  honor  the  memory  of  a  wonderfully  in- 
spiring teacher.  They  decided  that  since  Professor  Phelps'  Philosophical 
Library  had  been  given  to  the  College  by  his  father  Professor  Austin  Phelps. 
the  most  suitable  work  of  a  Memorial  Association,  after  presenting  a  portrait 
of  the  professor  to  the  College,  would  be  to  aid  the  growth  of  that  department 
of  the  library  in  which  he  was  most  interested. 

By  the  time  of  the  first  annual  meeting  in  June,  1884,  the  membership  had 
increased  to  over  one  hundred,  the  portrait  was  in  place,  and  a  few  books  had 
already  been  given.  The  Association  was  then  organized  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  the  original  officers  being.  President.  Mrs.  Ada  Gardner  Fielden  VJ  : 
Secretary,  .Miss  Charlotte  Gulliver '83  ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Thayer 
'84;  Executive  Committee,  Miss  Annie  E,  Allen  '82,  Miss  Julia  Gulliver  *79, 
.Mi--  Agnes  M.  Lathe  "SI.  Bars.  .Iran  Fine  Spahr '83.  Mrs.  Fielden  resigned 
her  office  in  L886and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  , Julia  Gulliver. 

The  term  of  five  years  expired  in  1889  but  it  was  voted  to  simplify  the 
machinery  by  reducing  the  number  of  officers  to  two.  and  to  continue  the 
Association  as  long  as  its  work  should  be  needed. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  its  life,  the  Association,  with  the  exception 

of  the  portrait  of  Professor  Phelps  t"  the  Library,  and  of  an  engraving  from 
Raphael's    "School   of   Athens"    to  the   philosophical    lecture-room,    spent  its 

who].'  income  in  the  purchase  of  hooks.  The  legacy  of  Professor  Austin  Phelps 
to  tie-  Phelps  Library  in  is'-'i  made  its  immediate  needs  less  pressing  and  the 
iation  decided  to  let  the  larger  portion  of  its  receipts  accumulate  until 
tii'-  -mid  ot  $500  should  he  reached.  It  was  thought  thai  this,  added  to  the 
$1,000 of  Professor  Austin  Phelps1  bequesl  would  place  the  library  on  a  self- 
surporting  basis*  and  would  he  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  work  of  the 
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Association.  The  committee  appointed  to  expedite  the  raising  of  the  $.500 
were  Mrs.  Charlotte  Cheever  Tucker  '81,  Miss  Alice  M.  Buswell  '89  and  Mrs. 
Harriette  Boardman  Hunt  '88,  besides  the  officers  Miss  Julia  Gulliver  and  Miss 
Anna  Cutler.  There  has  been,  also,  very  general  and  cordial  assistance  from 
many  members  of  the  Association  outside  the  committee. 

Anna  A.  Cutler, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  Smith  students  to  a 
serial  story  now  appearing  in  the  St.  Nicholas,  written  by  one  of  our  gradu- 
ates, Jessie  M.  Anderson  '86.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  at  Smith,  the 
principal  characters,  "  Ruth,  Fran,  and  Nathalie,"  being  freshmen  in  the  Hub- 
bard House.  In  the  three  numbers  that  have  already  appeared,  the  story  con- 
tains incidents  which  seem  natural  to  a  college  girl  of  any  class  and  is  full  of 
local  color. 

'83    Mary  C.  Welles  is  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Woman's  College,  Baltimore. 
'84    Harriet  L.  Hillman  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  of  Beverly,  Mass. 
'91     Mary  E.  Raymond  is  studying  Psychology  and  English  at  the  Harvard 
Annex. 
Caro  C.  Taylor  is  teaching  in  Lowell,  Mass. 
Ellen  B.  Sherman  is  teaching  in  Reading,  Mass. 
Mary  Wood  is  traveling  in  Egypt. 

Mary  E.  Wilson  is  studying  at  the  University  of  California. 
'92    Mary  A.  Jordan  is  teaching  in  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Laura  H.  Wild  is  studying  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford. 
'93    Helen  L.  Putnam  has  charge  of  the  English  work  at  the  New  Haven 
Normal  School. 
Isabel  Baker  is  teaching  English  at  Mrs.  Sanborn's  School  in  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Grace  M.  Stevens  is  teaching  in  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Mary  I.  Goodrich  is  teaching  at  Bellows  Falls. 
Mary  K.  Waring  is  teaching  in  the  High  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Katherine  E.  Hungerford  is  spending  the  winter  in  North  Dakota  for  her 

health. 
Adelaide  B.  Sanford  is  teaching  in  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport. 
Marguerita  B.  May  is  taking  post-graduate  work  in  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 
'94    Susan  E.  Coyle  and  Grace  A.  Smith  are  studying  botany  at  Yale. 


ABOUT  COLLEGE 

On  the  first  page  of  our  catalogue  is  a  paragraph  with  which  every  under- 
graduate is  familiar.    It  begins:    '"It  is  a  Christian  college'*  and  goes  on  to 

State  very  simply  the  religious  aim  of  the  college.  There  is  not  (nit-  of  us  who 
does  not  have  a  legitimate  pride  in  the  sincere  and  broad-minded  Christianity 
here  at  Smith.  We  consider  it  a  privilege  tobelongto  acommunity  advanced 
in  intellectual  training  and  yet  possessing  that  warm-hearted  seal  which  will 
not  hi' content  witli  "faith  without  works.'*  Very  likely  when  we  go  away 
from  here  we  tell  with  pride,  even  if  with  a  little  vagueness,  of  the  different 
branches  of  our  Christian  work  ;  we  know  from  the  various  signs  on  the  bul- 
letin board  that  a  good  many  things  are  being  done,  although  we  may  not 
have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  work.  Perhaps  we  resolve  thai  when 
we  come  back  to  college  we  will  lookup  these  different  organizations  and 
take  a  more  active  part  in  them  than  hitherto.  But  alas  !  in  no  other  work  is 
the  fallibility  of  good  intentions  more  inevitable.  It  is  so  easy  to  let  other 
interests  usurp  our  time. 

Hut  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  aim  and  management  of  the  Smith 
College  Association  for  Christian  Work.  It  was  formed  three  years  ago  be- 
cause need  was  felt  of  an  organization  among  the  different  societies  and  mis- 
sions then  at  work.     Its  aim  was  and  is  to  unite  the  various  branches  of  ( 'hris- 

tian  work  into  one^ central  body.  The  organization  is  therefore  not  confined 
to  one  special  line  of  work,  there  are  varied  opportunities  for  willing  helpers. 
Included  under  the  title  S.  ( J.  A.  C.  W.  are  the  Missionary  Society  with  both 
home  and  foreign  interests,  the  College  Settlement,  tin-  Needlework  Guild, 
the  Home  Culture  Clubs,  and  both  the  class  and  college  prayer  meetings. 
But  the  enumeration  of  these  specific  departments  ><\'  work  does  not  give. 
after  all,  a  complete  idea  of  tin-  scope  of  the  association.  P>esi<ies  the  mere 
uniting  of  these  societies,  it  has  an  indefinite  kind  of  influence  hard  to  express 
hut  nevertheless  important.  It  gathers  together  loose  ends,  watching  for  new 
kinds  of  work  and  finding  workers  to  do  ii .  keeping  the  different  societies  in  a 
balanced  unity  and  trying  always  to  strengthen  the  weaker  ones  so  that  each 
may  have  its  share  of  influence.  It  is  so  unobtrusive  in  its  mechanism  that 
many  <lo  not  realize  the  extent  of  its  influence.  Everystudent  in  the  college 
is  a  member;  to  unite  one's  self  with  the  college  Is  to  join  the  association. 
The  membership  fee,  paid  to  the  class  treasurer,  is  only  fifteen  cents  a  year. 
With  such  broad  limits,  there  is  uoreason,  except  lack  of  desire,  why  every 
girl  should  not  take  an  active  interest  in  at  least  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
<  organization. 

Bat  it  is  to  the  college  prayer  meeting  that  we  would  call  special  attention. 

i  8 
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This  year  there  has  been  a  noticeable  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  senior 
class  in  the  Tuesday  evening  meetings.  We  all  admit  that  '94  had  a  good 
many  earnest  workers,  why  should  not  '95  make  as  good  a  showing?  Many 
of  the  class  are  church  members  and  earnest  Christians,  but  they  do  not  make 
an  effort  to  go  to  these  meetings.  It  is  so  hard  to  keep  trivial  things  from  in- 
terfering. One  might  safely  judge  of  the  attitude  of  the  class  towards  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  work  of  the  college  by  the  interest  it  displays  in  the 
college  prayer  meeting.  This  regular  meeting,  simple  and  unostentatious, 
can  be  fairly  taken  as  the  pulse  of  religious  life  of  the  college.  To  test  the 
sympathy  of  any  class  for  this  side  of  our  life  by  the  enthusiasm  which  it 
shows  for  this  meeting,  is  surely  sane  and  just.  Ought  it  not  to  be  a  matter 
of  honest  pride  to  '95  to  give  some  of  its  heartiest  energy  to  the  Tuesday  night 
meeting  for  these  next  five  months  ?  We  acknowledge  frankly  that  college 
has  had  an  influence  on  our  religious  life  ;  why  not  do  all  that  we  can  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  that  we  are  here  in  strengthening  the  influence  and  increas- 
ing the  interest  of  this  branch  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  ? 

Every  one  who  attended  the  union  prayer  meeting  on  the  Day  of  Prayer, 
must  have  felt  its  inspiration.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  to 
wait  a  whole  year  before  we  have  another  such  meeting.  Every  Tuesday 
night  there  is  opportunity  for  one,  if  the  students  would  only  show  their  de- 
sire for  it,  by  coming  to  the  meeting.  It  is  a  college  prayer  meeting  and 
ought  to  have  the  enthusiasm  and  support  of  all  four  classes.  Let  us  try  to 
have  many  meetings  before  the  year  ends  as  helpful  and  interesting  as  the  one 
on  the  Day  of  Prayer.  B.  B. 

The  rule  "  lights  out  at  ten  "  is  the  first  thing  impressed  upon  one  at  the 
beginning  of  her  college  coarse.  The  prompt  turning  off  of  the  gas  the 
moment  the  clock  strikes,  has  never  had  any  mercy  on  the  delinquent  caller 
or  upon  the  hard  pressed  student.  There  is  absolutely  no  extension  of  time 
granted  under  any  circumstance,  and  the  caller  stumbles  over  the  furniture 
as  he  gropes  his  way  out,  and  the  hard  pressed  student  puts  awTay  her  unfin- 
ished book  in  the  dark.  So  one  questions  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  this 
rule  in  general,  but  it  is  sometimes  rigidly  enforced  beyond  common-sense  and 
courtesy.  It  is  a  dangerous  lack  of  common-sense  to  expect  from  three  to  five 
hundred  people  to  crowd  down  a  narrow  stair-way  in  semi-darkness  after  a 
dance  or  play  in  the  gymnasium.  The  annoyance  of  this  rule  is  hardly  less 
dangerous  after  a  society  meeting  when  a  minimum  of  time  is  allowed  the 
members  to  dismantle  the  room  and  put  on  their  wraps  before  leaving.  These 
are  inconveniences,  however,  which  can  be  more  easily  tolerated  than  dis- 
courtesy. A  notable  example  of  the  latter  was  furnished  us  not  long  ago  to 
a  speaker  and  guest  of  a  society  who  could  not  have  been  but  surprised  and 
annoyed  by  the  abrupt  turning  out  of  the  gas,  and  the  appearance  of  the  night 
watchman  when  she  had  hardly  finished.  Both  the  audience  and  their  guest 
had  to  grope  their  way  out  as  best  they  might.  The  fault  lies  not  with  those 
who  enforce  the  rule  but  with  those  who  make  it  inexorable.  * 
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THE  PREACHER   versus    THE  ARTIST 

In  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  there  were  story  books  pub- 
lished which  had  their  morals  attached  as  kind  of  tags  to  each 
tale.  One  would  read  in  the  closing  sentence,  "  And  the  moral 
of  this  is,  be  good  and  you  will  be  happy/'  or  some  other  appro- 
priate sentiment.  The  method  was  a  convenient  one,  saving 
thought  chi  the  reader's  part,  and  giving  the  author  a  feeling  of 
virtuous  satisfaction  in  his  work.  In  our  day  writers  are  not 
content  with  any  such  simple  means  of  instruction.  They  do 
not  put  their  moral  on  the  last  page,  but  apply  it  from  fly  leaf 
to  finis.  And  if  by  any  chance  one  of  them  does  forget  to  have 
a  distinctly  didactic  purpose  in  his  book,  we  only  think  him 
more  subtle  than  the  rest  and  read  into  his  words  lessons  which 
he  never  put  there.  Critics  have  almost  persuaded  us  that  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer  cut  down  the  beanstalk  for  philanthropicai" 
purposes,  and  only  a  few  more  years  are  needed  to  reveal  the 
deep  truths  inculcated  by  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 

We  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  in  requiring  a  moral  aim  of  the 
author  we  are  setting  him  two  tasks  instead  of  one.  The  writer 
of  a  purpose  novel  has  a  double  duty  before  him.  His  production 
as  a  work  of  art  must  aim  to  please,  as  a  purpose  novel  it  must 
aim  to  teach.  The  reconciliation  of  these  two  motives  must  be 
worked  out  step  by  step  in  every  detail  of  the  story.     George 
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••  Etomola"  wishes  to  teach  a  lesson,  the  terrible  conse- 
quences resulting  from  a  purely  selfish  Life,  and  never  for  one 
moment  does  interest  in  the  story  make  her  forget  her  motive. 
It  underlies  every  action  of  Tito's  life,  it  shows  in  every  word 
that  lie  ntters  and  finally  it  forms  the  subject  of  the  conclusion 
where  George  Eliot  over  Little  Lillo's  shoulders  once  more  sadly 
warns  us  against  trying  to  have  an  easy  time  at  other  people's 
;'xl"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  "  Beart  o( 

'Mid-Lothian "loses  himself  in  the  beautiful  story,  forgets  his 
moral  Lesson  till  the  very  Last  page,  and  then  frankly  conf 

arthat  he  has  failed  because  he  has  forgotten  to  preach. 
T  e  one  Dovelist  has  been  true  to  her  ethical  pnrpose,  but  has 
let  it  weaken  her  art  ;  the  other  has  had  no  ethical  purpose,  but 
has  unconsciously  taught  us  a  great  lesson  through  his  artistic 
production. 

Ever  since  the  rise  of  prose  fiction  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  men  have  called  attention  to  the  great  field  of  power 
opened  up  to  teachers  and  reformers  in  the  novel.  "  Bere  is  a 
medium  of  expression,"  they  say.  "through  which  you  may 
reach  every  one  from  the  king  to  the  peasant— (in  our  day  we 
say  '  from  the  newsboy  to  the  president').  The  public  willread 
your  love  story  and  at  the  same  time  imbibe  your  riews  upon 

rion,  politics  or  socialism."  These  good  people  rejoice  that 
they  have  found  a  use  for  the  novel.  They  seem  to  fee]  that  its 
influence  is  going  to  wast,-  unless  exerted  for  some  particular 
purpose.  Their  theory  sounds  plausible  enough  unless  one  con- 
siders the  fact  that  the  novel  is  an  end  in  itself,  not  a  means. 
It  istrueand  beautiful  in  and  of  itself.  When  an  author  has 
faithfully  represented  life  in  his  hook,  he  lias  succeeded  more 
truly  than  if  he  had  proved  fifty  pointsabout  original  sin  or  the 
us  for  woman  suffra 
Wearenot  quarreling  with  tracts  or  sermons,  but  with  pro- 
ductions which  strive  to  do  their  work  without  their  honesty. 
There  is  a  delightful  sincerity  aboul  a  tract.  We  may  not  like 
it,  but  wedo  respect  it.  for  it  professes  neither  to  interest  or 
amuse  us,  only  to  teach  us,  and  this  mission  it  faithfully  per- 
forms.    The   purpose  novel   is  .-i  tract    in   disguise.     Like  the 

r-coated  pill,  it  is  either  a  weak  medicine  or  a  poor  bv< 
meat.     What  it  gains  as  a  novel,   ii    loses  as  a  tract,  and 

versa,  so  that   we  can  respect   neither  tie-  on.-  nor  tl ther. 

Then,  again,  because  a  'nook  exerts  a  great  or  g I  influenci 
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should  not  jump  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  work  of 

art.  *;  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  a  case  in  point;  a  great  book 
producing  an  immense  sensation  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 

translated  into  five  or  six  languages  and  exerting  an  almost  in- 
credible influence,  yet  it  is  not  an  artistic  success.  By  its  very 
nature  it  can  never  be  a  classic,  for  it  is  essentially  local  in  its 
subject  matter,  while  a  classic  must  be  for  all  countries  and  all 
times.  The  artistic  aim  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  moral 
aim.  We  learn  our  lesson  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  but  it  is  a 
lesson  notwithstanding.  A  more  recent  illustration  of  this 
point  is  found  in  Mr.  Besant's  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men.'*  This  book  has  as  substantial  proof  of  its  good  influence 
the  beautiful  Palace  of  Delight  in  London,  which  was  built  in 
answer  to  his  plea  for  the  poor  people  of  the  East  Side.  One 
might  almost  say  that  this  eager  response  to  "All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men  "  was  evidence  enough  of  its  failure  as  a 
novel  of  the  highest  type.  The  influence  of  art  is  slow  and 
lasting,  never  immediate  or  transitory.  People  were  influenced 
by  Mr.  Besant's  book,  not  because  it  was  good  art.  but  because  it 
was  good  philanthropy.  It  was  plainly  of  and  for  its  time,  and 
the  very  quickness  of  its  power  makes  it  temporary.  As  some 
one  has  well  said.  "  In  proportion  as  any  novel  seems  to  have  a 
special  message  to  the  age  in  which  it  is  written,  it  is  likely  to 
have  no  message  at  all  to  any  other." 

Some  persons  tell  us  that  our  age  demands  novels  of  purpose 
as  if  this  were  a  reason  for  their  being.  Because  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  bad  whiskey  or  bad  politics  or  bad  art.  shall  it  be  sup- 
plied ?  A  generation  which  has  produced  "The  Heavenly 
Twins  "  may  well  hesitate  before  it  answers  this  question.  Be- 
cause we  are  interested  in  woman  suffrage,  shall  we  have  it 
thrust  upon  us  with  every  chapter  that  we  read  ?  Is  a  discus- 
sion of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  a  book  to  reconcile  us 
to  wretched  plots  and  poor  character-sketching  ?  Nineteenth 
century  readers  are  interested  in  religious  problems,  yet  they 
cannot  call  that  a  good  novel  which  gives  them  nothing  else. 
When  in  ""Robert  Elsmere  "  Mrs.  Ward  talks  theology  to  us 
instead  of  telling  her  story,  however  we  may  approve  of  her 
views,  we  cannot  praise  her  work  as  artistic. 

No  demand  of  the  age  justifies  false  art.  This  fallacy  of 
mistaking  popularity  for  true  success  is  constantly  appearing  in 
a  new  guise.     We  are  so  prone  to  believe  that  the  book  that 
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Bells,  ili<*  book  which  every  one  is  reading,  must  have  great  lit- 
erary merit.     But  our  cannot  consider  the  number  of  readers 
an  indication  of  the  true  greatness  of  a  book,  else  "  Henry  Es- 
I  *  would  be  outranked  by  "  She  "  and   "Anna   Carenina" 

by  tli«'  "  Duchess."  Public  opinion  is  so  much  a  thing  of  the 
moment,  and  so  saturated  with  prejudice,  thai  it  can  have  little 
weight  in  determining  the  artistic  worth  of  anything.    "  When 

a  new  book  COmeS  out  I  read  an  old  one."  said  good  old  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  was  only  his  way  of  telling  us  that  popular 
judgment  is  erratic  and  untrustworthy.  The  novel  of  purpose. 
like  any  other  piece  of  literary  work,  must  stand  the  test  of 
time  before  its  artistic  worth  can  be  granted.  AV<j  all  read  "The 
Beavenly  Twins  "  when  it  came  out,  because  every  one  else  was 
reading  it,  but  the  popularity  of  1893  will  not  save  it  in  L993 
(if  it  survives  till  then  !)  from  the  criticisms  of  poor  art  and  a 
jumble  of  characters.  When  our  great-grandsons  and  great- 
granddaughters  read  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  it  will  not  be  because 
they  are  interested  in  theology,  bu  t  in  life.  "Where  Mrs.  Ward 
has  succeeded  in  impressing  us  with  her  theories,  she  has  suc- 
ceeded only  for  her  own  age  and  not  entirely  for  that,  but 
where  she  has  pictured  life  she  has  succeeded  for  all  time. 

What  is  it  that  has  made  the  great  novels  great  ?  They  have 
gained  fame  through  their  own  beauty  and  truth,  not  because 
they  have  inculcated  a  moral  lesson  or  expounded  a  theory. 
"Tom  Jones"  is  an  English  classic:  it  will  probably  be  read 
as  Ion--  as  thf  English  Language  survives,  and  yet  one  looks  in 
vain  for  any  ethical  purpose  which  the  author  had  in  writing 
it.  Gay  Harry  Fielding  felt  under  no  obligation  to  teach  his 
readers  anything,  s<»  be  gave  them  life  just  as  he  saw  it,  good. 

bad,  and  indiiVerent.  and  his  picture  of  human  nature  has  never 

been  surpassed.     His  contemporary,  Richardson,  did  try  to  im- 

B  moral  aim  upon  thf  novel,  but   he  succeeded  as  an  author 

only  where  he  wrote  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  theory. 
Lovelace  was  a  very  wicked  had  man — he  taught  us  little  per- 
haps, but  he  was  flesh  and  blood,  and  because  of  his  reality  be 

will     always     Live     as    a     character     in     English     fiction,    while 

"Pamela" — an  object  Lesson  in  chastity— a  cold  abstraction  of 

physical  purity  existed  but  for  a  short  time,  and  is  now  only 
a  name,  it  was  enough  for  Jane  Austen  to  tell  a  story  iii  her 
novels.  A  small  ambition  surely,  in  these  days  when  every 
summer  romance  would  reform  the  world,  yet   how  admirably 
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carried  out!  Every  character  is  natural,  every  incident  ad- 
vances the  plot.  We  do  so  enjoy  reading  about  Elizabeth  Ben- 
nett, Elinor  Dashwood  and  even  the  Lucases,  for  they  are  all 
real  people  and  we  do  not  feel  that  any  one  of  them  is  in  league 
with  the  author  to  explain  to  us  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
moral  universe.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  to  give  pleasure  only 
and  there  are  still  people  old-fashioned  enough  to  consider  his 
novels  great.  They  are  read  year  after  year  with  fresh  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  and  they  furnish  happy  wholesome  pleasure 
for  scores  of  boys  and  girls — Mr.  Howells  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding !  Sir  Walter  never  had  an  ethical  purpose  in  his 
productions,  or  if  he  did  he  forgot  it  (true  artist  that  he  was  !)  be- 
fore the  first  fifty  pages  were  written,  yet  his  volumes  will 
always  be  on  our  shelves  and  his  tales  in  our  hearts. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  have  been  great  novels  with 
a  strong  didactic  element,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
have  lived  not  on  account  of  this  element,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
Dickens  only  weakens  "  Bleak  House  "  by  introducing  the  chan- 
cery business  into  it,  and  "Nicholas  Nickleby  "  is  not  read  be- 
cause it  was  written  to  reform  the  boys'  schools  of  England. 
Dickens  told  the  story  of  Mr.  Squeers'  school  in  a  charming 
way,  and  so  his  story  holds  us  still,  while  the  plea  for  better  ed- 
ucation in  England  is  forgotten.  Thackeray  satirized  his  age 
in  "Vanity  Fair/'  yet  it  is  "Henry  Esmond"  or  "  The  New- 
comes  "  which  is  accounted  his  master-piece.  To  represent  in  a 
true  light  the  follies  of  one's  own  time  is  about  as  broad  a  pur- 
pose as  an  author  could  have.  Thackeray  has  succeeded  in  this 
specific  aim  and  also  in  the  higher  aim  of  producing  an  artistic 
novel,  but  the  carrying  out  of  the  one  has  marred  a  little  the 
perfect  accomplishment  of  the  other.  In  "Vanity  Fair"  we 
have  the  novelist's  own  views  on  every  page,  indeed  we  listen  to 
his  own  voice  as  often  as  we  do  to  Becky  Sharp's  or  Rawdon 
Crawley's  ;  in  "  Henry  Esmond  "  the  author  has  effaced  him- 
self. We  have  only  the  beautiful  story  and  we  are  permitted  to 
draw  our  own  conclusions.  The  most  ardent  admirer  of  George 
Eliot  must  admit  that  she  wrote  with  a  distinctly  moral  aim. 
That  some  of  her  admirers  consider  this  her  main  claim  for  dis- 
tinction as  an  author,  is  one  of  the  saddest  proofs  that  in  this 
utilitarian  age  we  have  forgotten  the  function  of  art.  What 
shall  we  say  of  "  Middlemarch,"  "Daniel  Deronda,"  and 
"  Adam  Bede  ?  "     Simply  that  they  are  surpassingly  great  ethi- 
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cally,  and  this  is  the  only  thing  thai  keeps  them  from  being 
surpassingly  great  artistically.  Rosamond  and  Lydgate,  Doro- 
thea  and  Dr.  Oasaubon,  make  such  a  sad  tragedy  of  Life,  and 
George  Eliot  tells  us  so  plainly  why  it  all  happened,  sin-  is 
teaching  us  at  every  step  till  we  are  prone  to  feel  that  if  we 
could  forget  tin*  teacher  oftener  we  should  priz.-  the  author 
more.  Nowhere  do  we  more  keenly  realize  this  than  in  "Daniel 
Deronda,"  where  G<  :<>t  is  writing  in  behalf  of  the  Jews. 

She  so  clearly  points  out  the  way  wherein  we  should  walk  and 
the  thoughts  which  we  ought  to  think,  that  like  obstinate 
children  we  perversely  prefer  the  forbidden  path  and  the  other 
thought.  The  more  we  are  told  to  sympathize  with  Daniel 
Deronda  the  Less  sympathy  we  feel.  The  handsome  Jew  has 
so  much  of  the  author's  pity  that  he  does  not  seem  to  need  ours. 
She  makes  constant  concessions  to  her  aim,  and  it  is  just  where 
this  less  obtrusive  purpose  does  not  interfere,  that  the  novel  is 
strongest.  Gwendolen  is  twice  as  human  as  Daniel  Deronda. 
and  consequently  twice  as  interesting.  She  is  selfish  and  cold 
and  proud,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  she  lived,  while  about 
Deronda  on  the  other  hand  there  is  an  air  of  unreality  which 
one  can  never  get  over. 

Here  we  find  another  objection  to  the  lesson  in  the  novel.  A 
Idas  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  author  the  moment  he  begins  to 
regard  men  and  women  as  possible  illustrations  of  a  theory. 
They  become  mere  pawns  on  the  chess-hoard  ;  they  cease  to  be 
natural,  they  exist  lor  use  and  not  for  themselves.  This  is  why 
wenevermeet  any  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  prudent.  Edwards  or 
savin-  Marys  outside  of  "The  Moral  Tales. "  The  little  prigs 
only  lived  to  point  a  moral  to  so  many  neat  little  proverbs.  We 
meet  the  objection  sometimes  that  in  refusing  to  an  author  the 
right  to  elaborate  a  theory  in  a  novel,  we  restrict  his  t 'add  of 
material.    To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  the  question  in  hand 

is  not  «'H,.  of   material,  hut    of   its    use.      The   novelist    may    lake 

anything  in  the  heaven  above  or  the  earth  beneath  as  material 

for  his  work,  only  when  he  presents  it    to  us  marked   novel,   it 

must  have  been  so  worked  over  by  him  that   the  perusal  of  it 

es  ns  pleasu] 

The  opinion  of  the  critics  is  divided  about  the  novel  of  pur- 

and  this  question  of  material  is  one  of  the  disputed  points. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  Bays  that   there  is  no  "artistic  reason 

why  in  picturing  the  individual  human  existence,   you  should 
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feel  yourself  bound  to  cut  away  from  it  anything  that  really  is 
there."  And  again  :  "  I  am  so  made  that  I  cannot  picture  a 
human  being's  development  without  wanting  to  know  the 
whole,  his  religion  as  well  as  his  actions.''  To  this  one  must 
reply  that  the  novelist  is  not  bound  to  cut  away  from  his  "  pic- 
ture of  individual  human  existence  "  anything  "that  is  there," 
bnt  he  is  bound  to  give  us  that  individual's  life,  not  a  theory  of 
his  life  nor  a  lesson  drawn  from  his  life.  We  agree  with  Mrs. 
Ward  in  wanting  to  "  know  the  whole  of  a  human  being's  de- 
velopment, his  religion  as  well  as  his  actions,"  but  we  feel  that 
the  novelist  should  give  us  his  religion  in  proper  subordination 
to  the  rest  of  the  story.  In  •'Robert  Elsmere  "  Mrs.  Ward  has 
certainly  given  us  her  hero's  religion  as  well  as  his  actions,  but 
we  have  a  little  too  much  of  it.  The  sense  of  proportion  is  lost 
and  so  we  do  not  get  a  well-rounded  story.  "Marcella"  is  not 
a  xmrpose  novel,  yet  it  is  not  a  success  as  an  artistic  work,  be- 
cause material  which  was  introduced  as  background  for  the 
story  is  made  conspicuous  foreground.  At  times  Mrs.  Ward's 
socialism  demands  more  attention  than  Mrs.  Ward's  Marcella, 
and  then  Mrs.  Ward  has  failed  in  her  art. 

Mr.  Crawford  believes  that  it  is  as  inconsistent  for  a  novelist 
to  try  to  teach  through  his  book  as  it  would  be  for  a  minister  to 
preach  from  the  stage.  He  defines  a  novel  as  a  pocket  stage, 
and  declares  that  the  audience  feel  cheated  when  they  buy 
tickets  for  a  story  and  get  philosophy  instead.  In  these  days 
when  even  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  have  theories  attached  to 
them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  readers  of  purpose  novels  feel 
either  shocked  or  cheated.  More's  the  pity  !  Like  the  old  lady 
in  George  Eliot's  tale  who  drank  skimmed  milk  in  her  tea  till 
she  lost  her  relish  for  cream,  we  have  had  so  much  bad  art  that 
we  are  fast  learning  to  prefer  it  to  anything  better.  Mr.  How- 
ells  deplores  the  aimlessness  of  fiction  and  declares  that  an 
author  should  have  more  than  his  reader's  amusement  in  view 
when  he  writes.  He  feels  that  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  aims 
can  be  perfectly  reconciled  in  a  literary  production,  and  we  find 
him  praising  both  Senor  Valdes  and  Tolstoi,  because  they 
teach  us  something  in  their  works.  We  should  say  that  the  fact 
of  their  being  good  teachers  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  question  of  their  literary  rank.  Must  we  find  a  lesson  in 
everything  ?  Literature  is  as  truly  an  art  as  sculpture  or  paint- 
ing.    Why  should  we  demand  a  sermon  from  the  novel  any 
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more  than  from  a  piece  of  statuary  or  a  picture?  As  the 
Venus  of  Milo is  beautiful  for  its  perfect  lines,  not  because  it 

can  illustrate  a  physiology  lecture.  SO  the  artistic  novel  is  beau- 
tiful by  reason  of  its  truth  to  nature,  not  because  of  its  ability 
to  win  lifty  new  partisans  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Goethe  strikes  al   the  rool  of  the  matter  when  he  Bays:"  A 

e; 1  work  of  art  may   and  will    have    moral    results,    hut    to  re- 

quire  of  the  artist  a  moral  aim  is  to  spoil  his  work."  A  critic 
of  our  own  time.  .Miss  Etepplier,  echoes  his  words  :  "  This  then 
is  the  earliest  lesson  that  the  student  of  art  lias  to  learn  :  that 
it  exists  for  pleasure,  hut  for  pleasure  that  may  he  profitable 
and  thai  stands  in  no  sort  of  opposition  to  truth."  We  do  not 
talk  about  the  ethical  purpose  of  "  The  Newcomes "'  or  of  "  The 
Marble  Faun  "  or  of  ''Silas  Maimer. "  They  are  beautiful  crea- 
tions which  express  the  highest  truths  of  life,  and  we  are  glad 
from  our  souls  that  they  have  been  written.  To  read  them  is 
to  enjoy  great  happiness,  and  so  they  have  taught  in  the  best 
and  highest  way.  Every  noble  pleasure  educates — thus  Colonel 
Newcome  and  Hilda  and  Silas  Marner  help  reform  the  world 
wit  hout  knowing  it. 

But  their  first  aim  was  to  please,  and  it  is  because  they  have 
succeeded  in  doing  this  that  we  are  the  better  or  the  happier  for 
having  known  them.  We  are  not  obliged  like  the  Duchess  in 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  to  look  for  a  moral  in  everything,  but 
if  we  must  have  one  in  the  novel  let  us  learn  that  "To  see  life 
as  it  is,  and  ncu  and  women  as  they  are.  is  the  common  purpose 
of  all  great  writers  of  fiction. 

Elizabetb  Reeve  Cutter. 


THE  ERL  KING'S  DAUGHTER 

sir  Oluf  ridetfa  wesl  and  east 

To  bid  the  guests  to  his  marriage  feast. 

There  danced  the  elves  in  the  green  woodland 
And  the  Brl  King's  daughter  gave  him  her  hand. 

"Welcome,  Sir  Oluf ;  why  dost  thou  flee? 

.loin  in  the  measure  and  dance  with  me." 
"  I  cannot,  may  not  dance  today. 

For  to-morrow  is  my  wedding  day." 
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'•  Listen,  Sir  Oluf  ;  come  dance  with  ine, 
And  two  gold  spurs  I'll  give  to  thee  ; 

A  silken  shirt,  so  white  and  fine, 

My  mother  bleached  it  in  pale  moonshine." 

ki  I  cannot,  may  not  dance  to-day, 
For  to-morrow  is  my  wedding  day.'' 

"  Listen,  Sir  Oluf  :  come  dance  with  me, 
And  good  red  gold  I'll  give  to  thee." 

"  Gold  were  a  welcome  gift  to  me, 

But  I  must  not,  dare  not  dance  with  thee." 

"  And  if  thou  wilt  not  dance  with  me, 
Plague  and  sickness  shall  follow  thee."' 

She  struck  him  a  blow  upon  his  heart, 
Ne'er  had  he  felt  such  bitter  smart. 

She  lifted  him  fainting  upon  his  steed  ; 

"  Ride  home  to  your  lady  now  with  speed." 

And  when  he  came  to  the  castle  gate, 
His  mother  trembling  stood  thereat. 

"  Listen,  my  son,  and  tell  me  now 

Why  the  color  has  left  thy  cheek  and  brow  ?  " 

' '  And  should  I  not  be  pale  as  clay  V 

I  have  crossed  the  Erl  King's  realm  to-day." 

"  Beloved  son,  now  tell  me  here, 
What  shall  I  say  to  thy  lady  dear  ?  " 

"  Say,  to  the  forest  I  have  gone, 

To  hunt  with  horse  and  hound  alone." 

In  the  earl}7  dawning  came  the  bride, 
With  youths  and  maidens  at  her  side. 

They  poured  the  mead,  they  poured  the  wine  ; 
"  Wbere  is  Sir  Oluf,  my  bridegroom  fine  V  " 

"  Sir  Oluf  is  to  the  forest  gone, 

To  hunt  with  horse  and  hound  alone." 

The  bride  drew  back  the  curtains  red  ; 
There  lay  Sir  Oluf,  and  he  was  dead. 
[From  the  German  of  Herder.]  Alice  M.  Richards. 


ON  AN   UNAPPRECIATED  PRIVILEGE 

[n  estimating  the  number  of  hours  of  college  work  which  a 
girl  carries,  she  never  takes  into  account  the  four  hours  spent 
each  week,  during  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  in  the  gym- 
nasium.    There  seems  to  be  qo  g 1  reason  why  this  should  not 

be  reckoned  in  the  same  way  as  the  laboratory  or  art  work,  or 
the  practice  in  music.  The  gymnasium  is  certainly  a  very  im- 
portant department  n{  the  college  and  deserves  more  attention, 
enthusiasm,  and  support  from  the  college  students  as  a  body 
than  it  at  present  receives.  Everyone  acknowledges  the  theo- 
retic advisability  of  training  the  body  together  with  the  mind, 
and  in  fact  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  strong  body  for  the 
healthy  working  of  the  mind.  Greal  demands  are  made  upon 
our  thinking  faculties,  and  unless  exercise  of  the  body  he  sup- 
plemented, the  danger  of  over-working  these  faculties  is  always 
present.  It  is  found  that  girls  who  attend  the  gymnasium  reg- 
ularly are  almost  invariably  able  to  do  good  steady  work  in  the 
class-room. 

The  Swedish  system  is  designed  to  build  up  not  any  one  set 
of  mnsrles.  hut  all  of  them  ami  to  strengthen  all  the  functions 
of  the  body  so  that  the  best  general  health  is  ensured. 
Many  girls  are  familiar  with  the  experience  of  going  into  the 
gymnasium  after  an  afternoon  spent  poring  over  hooks,  feeling 
tired  and  nervous,  and  of  coming  out  at  the  end  of  the  hour 
positively  refreshed  ami  ready  for  more  head  work.  This  is  the 
aim  of  the  exercises.  They  are  vigorous,  bul  not  violent,  re- 
storing the  balance  between  tired  brain  and  unused  muscles. 
The  apparatus  is  simple  and  there  is  careful  supervision  of  its 
o  that  accidents  from  regular  class  work  are  rare. 

The  gymnasium  term  lasts  less  than  five  months,  extending 
from  the  first  of  November  to  the  last  of  March  During  this 
time  most  out-of-door  exercises  are  impracticable.  Even  walk- 
ing is  oft « nt  imes  impossible  in  the  winter.  That  out-of-door  exer- 
cise is  much  better  than  indoor  is  often  argued.  Walking  and 
fresh  air  are  certainly  essential,  but  cannol  lake  the  place  en- 
tirely of  systematic  exercise.     Boating,  tennis,  and  riding  bring 
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about  a  one-sided  development.  There  is  little  danger  of  a  col- 
lege like  ours  overdoing  athletic  sports.  They  need  to  be  en- 
couraged here  at  Smith.  At  the  same  time  the  steady,  regular 
gymnasium  work  has  its  own  time  and  place. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  present  facilities  make  it  impos- 
sible for  all  the  students  to  take  gymnasium  work.  If  this 
should  be  desired  we  would  need  more  room  and  more  instruc- 
tors. The  elective  class  of  juniors  and  seniors,  small  though  it 
is,  testifies  to  the  growing  interest  in  this  matter.  The  last  two 
years  of  the  college  course  require  closer  mental  application 
than  the  first  two  and  need,  therefore,  in  proportion  the  counter- 
acting effect  of  physical  exercise. 

The  object  of  Smith  College  is  said  to  be  "  not  only  to  give 
the  broadest  and  highest  intellectual  culture,  but  also  to  pre- 
serve and  perfect  every  characteristic  of  a  complete  woman- 
hood." Surely  no  womanhood  is  complete  unless  it  possess  the 
characteristic  of  a  strong,  sound,  physical  development.  It 
ought  to  be  our  pride  to  have  the  college  known  by  its  able- 
bodied,  as  well  as  its  able-minded,  women.  We  think  that  it 
has  that  reputation  at  present  to  some  extent.  It  was  remarked 
not  long  ago  by  an  outsider  :  "  What  I  like  about  Smith  Col- 
lege is  that  all  the  girls  from  there  whom  I  have  seen,  impress 
me  as  being  especially  well  and  strong,  and  not  broken  down 
and  overworked  as  so  many  college  girls  seem  to  be."  In  order 
to  maintain  and  increase  this  reputation  we  need  more  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  gymnasium  and  more  devotion  and  persist- 
ency in  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Anne  Ide  Barrows. 
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A  weary  task  was  set  for  him  to  do. 

And.  with  much  toil,  at  length  he  had  it  done. 
Then,  while  he  pondered  on  its  beanty  true. 

Again  to  him  was  given  another  one. 

Deatli  came,  and  touched  his  hand,  and  whispered,  slow. — 
"  Take  one  thing  with  thee,  finished  or  begun." 

Into  Death's  face  he  looked,  his  head  bowed  low  : 
Then  to  his  heart  he  clasped  th'  unfinished  one. 

Elizabeth  Dike  Lewis. 
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It  was  September,  and  the  Christies,  who  had  just  returned 
from  their  wedding-trip,  were  for  the  first  time  enjoying  a  sight 
<»r  their  gifts  spread  out  before  them.  As  Lillian  said,  she 
didn't  even  remember  what  people  had  sent  .them. — it  was  so 
long  ago.  Only  three  weeks,  her  husband  reminded  her  ;  did  it 
seem  such  an  awfully  long  time  already  ? 

"  Now  Walter  !  It  was  only  the  excitement,  you  know,  of 
getting  ready  and  all  that.  Why,  there  wasn't  time  to  really 
look  at  anything.  I  just  made  a  note  of  each  present  as  it  came 
in.  and  sat  right  down  and  wrote  a  thank-letter.  But  now  it 
will  be  such  fun  arranging  them  all, — and  how  pretty  the  house 
will  be  !  "  She  looked  enthusiastically  about  her  at  the  mass  of 
cut  glass  and  silver,  at  the  chairs  and  tables  with  pictures  and 
bric-a-brac  piled  upon  them  in  delightful  confusion.  "Come, 
let's  begin,"  she  said. 

The  house  which  Mr.  Sprague  had  built  for  his  daughter  was 
small,  and  as  everybody  knows,  it  takes  an  immense  amount  of 
ingenuity  and  patience  to  arrange  everything  to  the  best  advan- 
tage when  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  room  to  do  it  in.  In 
this  case  it  meant  choosing  from  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  mate- 
rial what  was  most  fitting  to  keep  and  what  to  discard,  and  the 
proper  place  for  each.  Then  there  were  the  duplicates,  or  trip- 
licates, as  Walter  said,  when  they  tried  to  find  a  place  in  a  tiny 
cupboard  for  three  chafing-dishes. 

'  They  certainly  do  lake  up  a  lot  of  room/'  Lillian  admitted, 
"but  we'll  have  to  keep  them,  for  they  arc  all  marked.  I  do 
wish  our  initials  weren't  L.  S.  and  W.  B.  C, — it  reminds  me  so 
of  ' Lake  Shore  and  Wabash  Central.' '  "No,"  she  concluded. 
"it's like  the  salad  howls,  there  arc  eight  of  them,  but  they 
all  conic  from  relatives  who  will  expect  to  see  their  own  partic- 
ular one  on  the  table  when  t  hey  visit  us,  SO  we  must  find  a  place 
for  i  hem,  somewhere."  It  took  days,  however,  to  find  just  that 
aary  space  which  everything  required,  and  the  patience  of 
Mi-,  and  Mrs.    Christie    had  sunk    to'  a    pretty    low   ebb    when    it 

came  to  hanging  I  he  pid  ares. 
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"  How  could  your  aunt  send  you  a  thing  like  this,  Lillian  ?  " 
asked  her  husband,  as  he  wearily  threaded  a  piece  of  wire 
through  the  screw-eyes  on  the  back  of  a  particularly  bad  paint- 
ing. Lillian  looked  up  from  her  work.  "  Poor  auntie,  she 
always  had  a  good  eye  for  what  was  bad,"  she  said,  "  but  never 
mind.  We  can  hang  it  up-stairs  behiiid  one  of  the  bed-room 
doors  where  it  won't  show." 

"  Well,  if  she's  not  likely  to  come  in  on  us  unexpectedly  and 
have  her  feelings  hurt  by  not  seeing  it  around,  I  say  don't  let's 
hang  it  at  all.  What's  the  use  of  being  afflicted  with  it,  even 
behind  something  ?  It's  positively  dangerous.  Fancy  a  guest, 
now.  just  stepping  into  bed  and  seeing  that  thing  for  the  first 
time.  He'd  never  get  up  in  the  morning,"  and  Walter  turned 
the  picture  right  side  up  for  his  wife's  closer  inspection  as  she 
came  forward  to  examine  it.  "It  is  bad — horribly  bad,"  Lil- 
lian admitted,  as  a  vivid  blue  landscape  framed  in  a  net- work 
of  imitation  ivory  met  her  eye.  "  But  Walter,  that  isn't  what 
Aunt  Mary  sent.  It  seems  to  me — (let  me  look  at  the  card — it's 
tied  through  one  of  those  little  holes)— that  that  is  the  one 
Frank  gave  us.  Yes,  here  it  is,  Francis  Howard  Preston.  I 
remember  now,  for  I  wrote  to  him  and  said,  '  Thank  you  ever 
and  ever  so  much  for  the  beautiful  picture,'  and  all  the  time  I 
couldn't  believe  he  had  deliberately  sent  us  such  a  looking 
thing  as  that." 

"  It's  impossible,"  exclaimed  Walter  incredulously.  "Why, 
I  roomed  four  years  with  Frank  at  college,  and  he  had  the  best 
taste  of  any  man  I  knew. " 

"Then,  my  dear,  it  has  changed  considerably  since  you  knew 
him." 

"  But  there  must  be  some  mistake." 

"  Why  but  look — here  is  his  card.  How  can  there  be  ?  And 
besides,  he  said  something  about  a  picture  in  that  letter  he 
wrote  us  on  our  wedding-trip.  Don't  you  remember  ?  Wait 
till  I  find  it."  She  drew  out  of  her  apron  pocket  a  bundle  of 
letters  and  looked  them  over  carefully.     "  Here  it  is  : 

'  Weren't  you  rather  rash  in  offering  me  such  unbounded 
hospitality  ?  I  mean  to  take  full  advantage  of  it,  I  assure  you. 
Until  I  knew  that  you  and  Walter  were  going  to  live  right 
around  the  corner  where  I  could  see  you  whenever  I  wanted  *  * 
*     *     ."'     No  that  isn't  it.     "Oh,  here  it  is  : 

'  I  am  so  glad   you  like  the  picture.     They  are  rather  risky 
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presents  to  make,  people's  tastes  differ  so,  but  I  though!  the  col- 
oring rather  unusual/  " 

" There,"  said  Lillian  triumphantly,  as  she  finished  reading, 
and  put  the  letter  back  in  the  envelope.  "He  must  have 
sent  it." 

"Then,"  replied  her  husband,  "we  cannot  hang  it  behind  the 
bed-room  door." 

Lillian  sighed.  "  You  are  right,  We  cannot  stick  it  out  of 
sight  now.  It  must  hang  where  he  can  see  it  whenever  he 
comes  in." 

'"I  wouldn't  ask  it  for  any  one  else  but  Frank."  Walter  said 
meekly,  "  but  he  is  the  very  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world  and 
the  last  whose  feelings  I  would  hurt  in  any  way." 

Lillian  smiled  cheerfully.  "Yes,  I  understand  perfectly," 
she  said,  "it  is  like  the  dining-room  clock  Isabel  gave  me. 
Every  time  I  look  at  it  I  think,  'Oh,  Isabel,  how  could  you,' 
but  I  wouldn't  dare  put  it  in  the  kitchen." 

So  the  picture  was  hung  in  the  only  available  place,  over  the 
drawing-room  mantel-piece.  It  was  very  large  and  would  not 
conveniently  go  anywhere  else. 

**  I  suppose  we  shall  get  hardened  to  it  in  time,"  she  re- 
marked, "but  I  shall  always  think  what  a  pity  it  is  we  cannot 
hang  Mrs.  Smith's  lovely  water-color  there." 

If  Mr.  Preston  had  realized  what  a  sacrifice  his  friends  were 
making  in  his  behalf,  he  would  hardly  have  enjoyed  his  first 
dinner  at  their  house  so  much,  or  any  of  the  ones  which 
followed,  and  which  were  all  very  joyous  and  merry  occasions. 
He  was  an  interested  spectator  in  the  art  of  housekeeping 
and  an  appreciative  guest.  One  who  never  came  without 
something  interesting  to  tell,  or  to  suggest,  and  who  could 
always  he  depended  upon  whenever  his  services  were  needed. 
No  S  ii  n<  lay  night  was  <piite  complete  wit  ho  ut  him.  they  thought. 
the  informal  little  supper  which  he  made  so  jolly,  seemed 
stupid  when  he  was  absent,  and  they  Liked  to  Lave  him  drop  in 

whenever  he  could  and   feel  I  hat    he  was  always  welcome. 

The  picture,  which  remained  a  constant  eye-sore  despite 
everything  thai   was  done    t<>   make    it    appear    less   conspicuous. 

considered  by  Walter  and   Lillian  well  worth  enduring  for 
ake  of  such  a  friend  as  Frank,     Even  the  occasional  annoy- 
ance whieh  Lillian  fell   when  she  Saw  people  1<>"1<  at   it    in    silent 

disapproval,  passed  whenPrestou  appeared.    She  thought,  after 
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all,  it  was  little  enough  to  do  for  him,  only  she  felt  relieved 
somehow,  that  he  never  spoke  of  it,  or  commented  on  its  hon- 
ored place  on  their  walls. 

The  second  anniversary  of  their  wedding  had  passed  and  Lil- 
lian recalled  this  fact  one  evening  when  they  were  seated  about 
the  fire  after  dinner. 

"  And  what  a  pretty  house  you  have.'''  Preston  said,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  and  surveying  his  surroundings  critically.  "  I 
only  hope  that  when  I  marry  mine  will  be  as  charming." 

"We  will  give  you  a  gorgeous  present  when  that  comes 
about, "  she  answered  gaily,  "and  you  must  tell  us  honestly 
what  you  wish,  because,  when  Walter  and  I  were  married  we 
got  lots  of  presents  we  didn't  want  and  that  have  only  been  in 
the  way  ever  since."  She  colored  as  she  spoke,  having  forgot- 
ten, for  the  moment,  his  own  gift  to  them. 

"  I  suppose  you  do  get  a  lot  of  things  you  don't  want,  and 
have  to  keep  out  in  sight,  too,  because  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple who  gave  them  to  you  would  suffer  if  you  didn't.  I  have 
often  thought  it  must  be  the  case — do  you  mind  if  I  say  it,  as 
an  old  friend — with  that  picture  up  there  ?"  nodding  his  head 
at  the  painting  over  the  mantel.  "  It  isn't  just  the  sort  of  thing 
either  of  you  would  voluntarily  hang  there,  now  is  it  ?  " 

Walter  leaned  forward  to  poke  the  fire  and  left  his  wife  to 
reply.  "  Well,"  she  said  a  little  nervously,  "  perhaps  it  would 
look  more  appropriate  somewhere  else.  But  we  are  so  fond  of 
the  giver  that — " 

"  That  you  wouldn't  hurt  her  feelings  for  anything,''  Preston 
interrupted.  "  I  thought  so.  You  are  the  kindest-hearted  peo- 
ple in  the  world." 

"  Her  feelings,"  exclaimed  Walter,  exchanging  glances  with 
his  wife. 

"Why,  didn't  Mrs.  Smith  give  it  to  you  ?  I  thought  I  saw 
her  buying  it  the  day  I  got  my  water-color  for  you." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  a  light  seemed  to  break 
slowly  in  upon  the  minds  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christie. 

"  Frank,"  said  Walter  at  last,  with  great  emphasis,  "  I  always 
felt  you  didn't." 

'•'Didn't  what  ?" 

"Send  us  that." 

"  You  never  thought  that  I  did  ?"  He  turned  his  astonished 
face  to  Lillian,  who  nodded  assent  in  a  rather  shame-faced  way. 
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"  Your  card  was  tied  to  it,"  she  hastened  to  explain,  "and 
Rffrs.  Smith's  came  with  the  water-color.  Perhaps  the  clerk 
mixed  them  up — of  course  it  was  all  a  mistake — but  you  sec.  we 
didn't  know — " 

••  Ami  for  two  years,"  put  in  Walter,  "  we  have  endured  that 
miserable  thing  od  your  account. " 

His  chagrin  was  so  comical  that  Preston  could  not  help  laugh: 
Lng.  "'  Well."  lie  said,  "it  may  have  been  an  insult  to  my 
taste,  but  it. is  certainly  a  very  gratifying  test  of  friendship." 

(Catherine  McKim  Garrison. 


CARLYLE  AND  HIS  READER 

If  Carl  vie  considered  that  "  a  little  fire  which  glows  star-like 
across  the  nachtende  moor,"  was  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
I'ni verse  and  a  modifying  element  in  existence.it  was  natural 
that  he  should  treat  the  individual  reader  as  a  constituent  part 
of  that  world  which  had  misunderstood  him.  He  had  found 
society  in  what  he  thought  was  a  state  of  mental  and  spiritual 
lethargy.  Everything  was  done  in  an  eminently  proper  and 
fitting  manner  ;  subjects  of  literary  and  philosophical  value  were 
presented  to  the  public  in  finished  form,  having  had  their  basting 
threads  previously  removed  by  competent  editors.  Reviewers 
called  attention  to  the  virtue  of  each  particular  work  and 
exhausted  every  phase  of  its  subject,  by  means  o\'  the  varied 
interpretations  which  they  wrung  from  whal  might  originally 
have  been  a  few  innocent  statements. 

The  attitude  of  Carlyle  was  that  of  the  small  boy  who  "  ariseth 
while  it  is  yet  uighl  "  and  ringeth  an  amazingly  loud  dinner 
hell  in  the  tipper  hall  of  t  he  house  where  his  family  lies  sleeping. 
In  this  way  Carlyle  fulfills  a  double  purpose  ;  thai  of  arousing 
the  world  from  its  Lethargy  and  gaining  its  wrathful  attention  ; 
also  of  beholding  il  without  its  robes  of  state,  bereft  of  its  dig- 
nity, and  writhing  under  the  most  unbecoming  of  circumstances. 
It  is  then  thai  the  small  boy  seats  himself  upon  the  lowest  stair 
in  the  whole  flight  and  pretends  thai  he  did  not  ring  thai  dinner 

hell    on    the    top    landing,      Bui     his    great     family    are    nt     last 

awakened,  and  as  he  has  effectually  concealed  the  dinner  hell 
he  can  afford  to  smile  al   their  vituperations.     Yet   who  would 
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not  object  to  being  awakened  at  midnight  when  all  good  people 
would  fain  sleep  ?  Why  lead  the  literary  world  through  an 
amazing  labyrinth  of  wisdom  and  philosophy,  to  feed  it  at  last 
with  a  humiliating  piece  of  nonsense  ?  Why  allude  to  occult 
sciences  and  defunct  religions  which  no  conventional  person  has 
ever  heard  of  ?  Why  entangle  the  feet  of  innocent  readers  in 
the  meshes  of  their  own  deductions  and  then  openly  jeer  at 
them — in  short,  why  ring  your  dinner  bell  at  the  dead  of  night, 
when  it  should  be  rung  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? 

Many  criticisms  of  like  nature  overwhelmed  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  "Sartor  Resartus  ; "  but  Carlyle  struck  out  with 
his  literary  fists  and  defied  them  ;  if  he  ever  longed  for  the 
sympathetic  grasp  of  some  kindly  hand  extended  toward  those 
fists,  he  knew  enough  to  conceal  his  feelings.  He  had  told  the 
world  what  he  thought  of  it  and  he  knew  that  inasmuch  as  he 
had  spoken  the  truth,  he  would  be  attacked  with  increasing 
violence. 

Being  something  of  an  octagon  in  character,  he  was  capable  of 
assuming  a  separate  attitude  towards  each  one  of  his  readers, 
and,  entrenched  behind  the  whimsical  visage  of  Teufelsdrockli , 
dared  to  state  the  meaning  of  these  attitudes  in  detail.  If  you 
happened  to  be  a  newspaper  critic,  or  a  book  reviewer,  you  were 
stung  by  sarcasm,  flayed  with  satire  and  pursued  by  amazing 
proofs  of  your  own  insincerity.  If  you  were  a  nobleman  en- 
throned in  outward  and  inward  glory,  you  were  surprised  to 
find  yourself  reckoned  inferior  to  the  lowest  peasant  that  tilled 
the  soil.  If  you  were  a  grave  and  upright  man  you  became 
suddenly  convinced  of  your  hypocrisy  in  trivial  things,  and  if 
you  were  a  scintillating  member  of  society  you  would  occasion- 
ally find  your  scintillations  shattered  into  minute  fragments. 
If  you  were  a  philosopher  you  were  ridiculed  within  an  inch  of 
your  life  and  forced  to  dwell  upon  analogies  which  no  dignified 
philosopher  could  accept.  If  you  were  everybody  in  general 
you  were  led  through  a  course  of  angry  introspection  and  treated 
to  a  series  of  perpetual  shocks. 

But  there  was  sympathy  in  the  "Sartor  Resartus"  for  those 
who  were  simple  enough  to  read  between  the  lines,  and  Carlyle 
must  have  had  a  mutual  understanding  with  himself  that 
"  none  others  need  apply."  When  reading  the  book  we  wonder 
at  his  want  of  tact  in  turning  the  symbolic  garment  inside  out 
and  commenting  upon  those  unfinished  seams  which  were  not 
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intended  for  public  inspection.  He  jeers  at  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  Life  and  makes  a  tragedy  of  those  things  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  ridicule.  He  veils  his  pathos  in  sarcasm. 
his  earnestness  in  buffoonery,  until  we  are  forced  to  regret  the 
established  fact  that  the  "style  is  the  man."  Yet,  occasionally 
he  relents  enough  to  concede  that  the  reader  may  be  possessed 
of  a  soul  and  a  heart,  and  those  of  no  mean  importance.  But 
while  the  reader  is  preparing  to  define  his  sensations  as  those  of 
gratification,  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  narrative  and  he 
finds  himself  once  more  distrusting  the  world,  maligning  his 
own  good  intentions  and  vowing  eternal  vengeance  against 
Carlyle.  The  author  poses  as  a  leader  of  investigation,  as  a 
re-gatherer  and  re-sorter  of  hay  spilled  from  the  wagons  of  pre- 
vious philosophers  and  renovators.  He  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
construct society,  but  claims  that  it  possesses  enough  inherent 
merit  to  deserve  reconstruction. 

The  self-revelation  in  this  book  is  intentional  as  well  as  inev- 
itable, for  although  obviously  a  satire  on  reviewers,  it  is  really 
a  guide  and  supplement  to  the  author's  philosophy — a  mild  form 
of  emphasis  supplied  here  and  there  to  a  favorite  method  of 
treatment.  His  mannerisms  are  neatly  culled  out  and  discussed 
by  himself,  and  his  genius  deferentially  recognized — by  the  same 
person.  He  also  wishes  the  reader  to  know  how  the  world — his 
world  and  the  reader's  world,  has  treated  him  ;  but  if  the  reader 
possess  sufficient  insight  to  sift  out  a  helpful  truth  or  a  bit  of 
genial  sympathy  from  a  mass  of  complicated  scorn,  let  him 
come  forward  and  declare  his  identity,  for  he  will  know  hence- 
forth that  the  book  was  written  for  him  ! 

Carlyle  was  anxious  to  know  what  people  would  read  his 
books  in  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  way.  ami  he  must  have 
intended  to  reveal  himself  to  such  people,  all  the  more,  since  it 
would  require  considerable  penetration  to  disentangle  that  self 
from  a  snarl  of  mocking  satire.  The  self -revelation  was  inev- 
itable as  well,  for  n  man  cannot  write  a  hook  of  philosophy 
founded  upon  the  corner-stone  of  his  soul,  withoul  defining  him- 
self as  a  consistent  unit  in  a  world  of  theories.  And  Carlyle 
has  a  peculiar  consistency  of  his  own.  He  believes  in  hiding  be- 
hind abstruse  questions  and  then  jumping  out  at  the  reader, 
with  a  wonderful  grimace  upon  his  countenance  which  causes 
the  reader's  blood  i"  congeal.  His  laws  of  proportion  are  truly 
original  and  seem  to  have  \n^\\  founded  upon  one  grand  law  of 
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surprises.  Even  when  lie  appears  to  be  most  contradictory,  we 
do  not  know  but  that  he  is  cleverly  re-stating  some  well-worn 
theory  in  an  entirely  new  form. 

For  in  Carlyle  no  two  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  ever  by  any  possibility  equal  to  each  other.  Such  an 
error  would  be  inadmissible  in  his  private  code  of  inductive 
reasoning,  and  if  any  one  expects  to  progress  in  logical  dignity 
from  the  boot-black  to  the  "nngigged  gigmanity  "  and  thence 
downward  to  the  pig,  he  is  doomed  to  disappointment  ;  the  pig 
is  pretty  sure  to  come  in  first.  For  Carlyle's  literary  gables  are 
not  built  according  to  geometric  rule  and  his  cathedral  doors  are 
very  likely  to  open  into  back  yards.  This  is  especially  trying 
from  the  fact  that  his  cathedrals  excel  the  usual  standard,  in 
artistic  beauty  and  architectural  grandeur.  There  is  a  solemn 
aisle  of  mystery  and  reverence  which  leads  through  the  center 
of  the  "  Sartor  Resartus"  and  we  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
rest  there  in  the  dim  cool  light,  apart  from  the  narrow  world, 
and  surrounded  by  the  echoes  of  our  own  thoughts .  But  the 
aisle  invariably  opens  into  some  rickety  area,  where  several  lean 
cats  are  disporting  themselves  in  the  sunshine,  and  a  whole 
week's  washing  is  flapping  gaily  in  the  wind.  So  much  for 
those  who  put  faith  in  the  continuity  of  Carlyle  !  But 
who  can  forget  a  chapter  like  the  "  Everlasting  Yea  "  in  which 
he  says  :  "  Man's  unhappiness,  as  I  construe,  comes  from  his 
greatness  ;  it  is  because  there  is  an  Infinite  in  him  which  with 
all  his  cunning  he  cannot  quite  bring  under  the  Finite."  That 
alone  is  almost  sufficient  for  a  Philosophy  of  Life. 

His  attitude  towards  his  readers  consists  in  the  assumption 
that  they  need  stirring  up,  more  stirring  up  and  continual  stir- 
ring up  ;  for  their  religion  is  dormant,  their  science  desultory, 
and  their  activity — vanished.  His  sympathy  seems  to  rest  en- 
tirely with  those  who  engage  in  either  manual  or  spiritual  labor, 
and  he  inveighs  against  Utilitarianism,  because  it  has  crushed 
out  sentiment  and  helped  to  make  his  life  one  long  interroga- 
tion point,  to  which  he  is  continually  making  the  wrong 
answer.  The  apparent  raison  d'etre  of  the  '*  Sartor  Resartus  " 
and  the  nucleus  of  Carlyle's  philosophy  lies  in  the  closing  para- 
graph of  the  "Everlasting  Yea."  "I,  too,  could  now  say  to 
myself,  '  Be  no  longer  a  chaos  but  a  World,  or  even  Worldkin. 
Produce  !  Produce  !  Were  it  but  the  pitifullest  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  a  Product,  produce  it  in  God's  name  !     Tis  the  ut- 
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most  thou  hast  iii  fchee  :  out  with  it.  then.     Op  !     Qp !    What- 
er  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it    with   thy   whole  might. 
Work  while  it  is  called  To-day  ;  for  the  Night  cometh,  wherein 
an  can  work.'"  Caroline  M.  Puller. 


LONGING 

Like  lark  on  flattering  wing, 

Seeking  in  vain 
The  Bky.     Poor  wearied  bird  ; 

Futile  tin-  strain. 

Like  restless  white-capped  wave 

Creeping  toward  shore, 
A  Miir  abiding  place 
Finds  never  more. 

So  longs  my  finite  soul 

To  comprehend 
Infinity.     1  pray 

Contentment  Bend. 

Helen  L.  Goodrich. 


HARRISON 

Earrison  was  the  beau  of  Oakland  plantation.  Ho  was  the 
tallest,  the  handsomest  negro  on  the  place;  Mr.  Ragsdale's  fa- 
vorite slave,  and  in  high  favor  at  the  "big  house."  Be  was 
just  six  months  older  than  Mr.  Ragsdale's  eldest  son,  and  from 
the  time  the  two  boys  were  able  to  walk  and  talk.  In-  had  been 
at  once  Mars' Jimmy's  most  beloved  friend,  abject  slave  and 
ardent  admirer.  Now  that  Jimmy  was  no  Longer  Jimmy,  but 
'young  Jim  Ragsdale,'and  no  less  a  beau  in  bis  circle  than  Har- 
rison in  bis,  things  were  not  changed.  I  doubt  if  any  slave  in 
Dixie  ever  had  an  easier  time  than  did   Harrison.     A  -not  at 

the  plantation  once  said  to  liini.  "  Well,   Harrison,  and  what    do 

you  do?"  "  0h,w  said  Harrison  grinning  "Why,  I  'lends  do 
do\  en  a  I  waits  on  de  table,  en  I  plays  de  bose  on  de  front 
lawn  on  en  (with  a  broader  grin  than  ever)  1  waits  on  Mars' 
Jimmy."     Waiting  on  Mar-'  Jimmy  consisted  chiefly  in  going 
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fishing  with  him.  But  when  Harrison  was  old  enough  he  was 
given  the  enviable  position  of  carriage  driver. 

On  Harrison's  twenty-first  birthday  his  master  sent  for  him, 
and  told  him  that  when  he  died  he  would  leave  him  free.  In 
the  smile  that  followed,  Harrison  showed  all  his  sound  white 
teeth,  but  answered  simply  "Thank  you,  Marsa."  Then  as  he 
turned  to  go  out,  a  look  of  sudden  apprehension  came  over  his 
face.  "  But  Marsa,  I  won't  never  ha'  ter  leave  my  white  folks, 
will  I  ?  "  "  Never  unless  you  want  to,"  was  the  reply,  and  mas- 
ter and  slave  joined  hands  for  an  instant,  then  Harrison,  with 
the  smile  restored,  walked  out  towards  the  stables.  Half  an 
hour  afterwards  he  was  playing  the  hose  upon,  the  carriage,  and 
singing,  "  Sister,  twelve  gates  in  heaven,  Hallelu  !  Hallelu  ! " 
He  was  very  religious,  one  of  the  most  faithful  attendants  of 
the  little  East  Road  church.  In  the  minister's  absence,  he  often 
led  meetings,  and  when  he  did,  the  number  of  dusky  maidens 
brought  to  repentance  was  a  sight  fit  to  inspire  any  young 
preacher.  But  all  the  repentance  was  in  vain.  The  charms  of 
the  other  sex  seemed  to  be  lost  upon  him,  and  he  had  been 
given  up  in  despair  by  one  after  another,  until  one  day,  at  a 
camp  meeting  he  met  Queen. 

Queen  was  a  young  mulatto  girl,  slight,  graceful  and  viva- 
cious, a  waiting  maid  of  Miss  Fanny  Hunton,  whose  father 
owned  a  plantation  some  miles  away.  Harrison  was  "took 
sudden,"  as  old  black  Kate,  the  cook  expressed  it,  and  before 
autumn  came,  the  dignified  driver  of  the  Oakland  horses  had 
surrendered  his  whole  heart  to  Queen.  Kate  was  indignant. 
"  Wha'  he  take  up  wid  dat  yaller  gal  fo',"  she  said  to  'Liza  the 
maid,  "  place  o'  takin'  satisfaction  in  one  o'  yo'  black  niggers 
like  hisself  ?  Yer  can't  put  no  'liance  on  des  yer  yaller  niggers, 
dey're  yer  to-day,  en  dey're  dar  to-morrow." 

The  course  of  this  true  love  did  not  run  smooth.  Mr.  Rags- 
dale  had  made  a  rule  that  none  of  his  negroes  should  marry  off 
of  the  plantation,  while  Mr.  Hunton  never  sold  a  slave  except 
as  a  punishment.  The  two  families  were  not  intimate  and 
things  were  so  generally  uncomfortable  that  Mr.  Ragsdale  could 
give  Harrison  little  hope.  But  it  was  Mary  Ragsdale  who 
proved  his  friend  in  this  trying  time.  She  was  much  interested 
in  his  love  affair  and  was  determined  that  he  and  Queen  should 
marry.  She  succeeded  finally  in  interesting  Queen's  mistress  in 
Harrison,  and  before  long  Mr.  Hunton,  through  his  daughter's 
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intercession  offered  to  sell  Queen.  It  was  the  happiest  day  of 
Harrison's  life  when  she  came  over  from  the  II union  Plantation 
to  live  at  ( Oakland. 

A  month  later  they  were  married,  and  Harrison  took  his 
pretty  little  "yaller  gal"  to  live  in  the  white-washed  cabin, 
with  the  red  and  white  roses  growing  all  over  thesides.  Queen 
proved  an  excellent  housewife,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  on 
tin-  plantation,  for  they  all  had  wondered  what  kind  of  a  wife 
"  dat  lil'  Hunton  nigger'd  make."  Harrison  was  triumphant. 
Her  floors  were  the  whitest  on  the  plantation,   her  linens  the 

snowiest,  her  tins  the  shiniest.  As  for  herself,  Harrison  used  to 
think  of  her  as  lie  toiled  through  the  long  hot  days,  a  slight  lit- 
tle figure  at  work  in  his  cabin,  as  brighi  as  the  roses  that 
(d imbed  all  over  it. 

Yes,  Harrison  toiled,  for  ever  since  his  marriage  he  had 
worked  hard,  trying  in  every  possible  way  to  earn  money.  He 
even  worked  out  in  the  fields,  where  he  had  never  turned  a  hoe 
in  his  life — and  every  one  on  the  plantation  knew  that  he  was 
trying  to  make  enough  to  buy  Queen  free. 

But  he  need  not  have  toiled.  Something  else  was  to  free 
Queen,  and  not  only  Queen,  but  himself  and  all  the  negroes  of 
the  South.  The  war  came,  and  Mars'  Ragsdale  and  Mars' 
Jimmy  went  off  together  to  join  Lee's  army,  far  away  to  the 
North  in  Virginia. 

For  a  time  things  went  very  well,  Harrison  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  plantation  as  best  he  could,  and  taking  as  faithful 
care  of  his  'Missis'  and  Miss  Mary  as  lie  did  of  his  own  Queen. 
But  one  day  the  Yankees  came.  The  same  old  story.  All  that 
night  they  pillaged  the  estate,  but  left  the  house  standing. 
The  next  morning  Mrs.  Ragsdale,  Mary  and  Harrison  were  the 
only  living  beings  on  the  plantation.  All  the  negroes,  even 
Queen,  had  run  oil'  with  the  Yankees.  Harrison  aever  forgave 
her. 

The  war  ended    aboul    a    year   after   this.      Harrison's   master 

was  among  the  thousands  who  never  came  back,  hut  Mars'  Jim 

returned  and  found   Harrison  still  faithfully  guarding  his  trust. 

A  few  months  after  their  flight,  some  of  the  negroes  returned 
and  among  them  Queen.  Ii  was  nigh  I  when  the  little  band  of 
slaves  came  back,  like  runaway  children,  tired  already  of  the 
freedom  which  they  did  nol  know  how  to  use.    They  approached 

the  house  by  the  old  road  Leading  Up  from  the  fields,  and  stopped 
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hesitatingly  down  by  the  cabins  as  if  half  fearful  of  their  wel- 
come. Harrison  with  'Missis'  and  Mis'  Mary  watched  them 
from  the  house,  Harrison  looking  anxiously  through  the 
darkness  for  Queen.  They  could  distinguish  old  black  Kate  and 
beside  her — yes.  there  was  the  well-known  little  figure. 

"Go.  Harrison,"  said  Mrs.  Ragsdale  quietly,  "and  tell  them 
that  if  they  have  come  back  to  their  mistress,  I  am  here." 

Harrison  went  quietly  down  to  meet  them.  His  words  were 
few  and  they  seemed  half  afraid  of  him. 

"  Niggers,''  he  said,  "  Yo'  missis  is  up  at  de  big  house,  waitin' 
for  yer.  Yer  needn't  be  a  feered,  case  she  ain't  change,  she's 
des  the  same — go  ax  her  ter  take  yer  back."  Queen  was  the  only 
one  who  hesitated  longer.  It  was  not  to  the  mistress  that  she 
had  come  back,  and  now  she  ran  up  to  him  saying  in  a  half 
frightened  childish  way — 

"  I  done  come  back  to  yer,  I  done  come  back."  Then  reading 
only  unrelenting  pity  in  his  face,  "  I's  yo  Queen,  en,"  her  voice 
sinking  almost  to  a  whisper,  "  I  done  come  back,"  she  seized  his 
arm,  "  I's  yo*  Queen."  But  he  put  her  gently  from  him,  and  his 
voice  broke  as  he  answered  her. 

"Yer  ain't  my  Queen  no  mo',  Queen,  yer  done  lef  my  white 
folks,  so  yer  done  lef  me.  If  yer  wants  ter  stay  on  the  planta- 
tion go  en  ax  yer  missis  ter  take  yer  back.  She  ain't  change. 
She  des  the  same.  But  yer  can't  never  be  my  Queen  no  mo'." 
And  he  turned  quickly  before  she  could  follow,  and  walked,  not 
back  to  tln3  "  big  house,"  but  into  the  little  cabin  where  he  and 
Queen  had  lived  together,  and  bolted  the  door. 

Queen  stayed  on  the  place  a  few  days,  a  miserable  little  figure, 
and  then  went  off  with  the  next  band  of  Yankees. 

The  old  plantation  gradually  regained  some  of  its  former  pros- 
perity, and  now  Harrison  drives  Mars'  Jim  and  Miss  Mary 
and  Mars'  Jim's  children,  faithful  to  his  white  folks  still. 

But  Queen  never  came  back. 

Margaret  Griswold  Cox. 
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Trench's  u  Death  Staying  the  Hand  of  the  Sculptor  " 

With  drooping  head  and  eyes  that  ask  forgiveness, 
She  stays  his  eager  hand  with  gentle  might. 
And  he.  surprised,  o'erpowered  by  sadden  weakness, 
Turns  from  his  work,  despairing  at  the  sight 
Of  his  unhidden  guest  :  and  then  in  calmness 
His  eyes  meet  hers,  with  challenge  of  her  right. — 
The  challenge  answered  ne'er  since  Youth  was  Btrong, 
Love  lived  in  happy  dreams,  and  Art  was  long. 

Lucy  D.  Heald. 
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Wealth. 

I  like  pretty  maids,  flushed  with  joy, 
With  glad  hair  blowing-  free. 

They  smile  right  kind  on  many  a  boy. 
But  only  one  on  me. 

But  I  have  a  penny,  a  fiddle  and  Joan, 
And  my  sweet  Joan  has  me. 

Meadow  and  flock,  the  wise  folk  said, 

It  never  were  right  to  miss, 
But  my  maid  Joan  has  a  kirtle  red 

And  a  merry  mouth  to  kiss. 
And  I  can  fiddle  and  Joan  can  sing 

And  what  were  better  than  this  ? 

The  young  men  talk  of  getting  and  gold 

And  lands  far  over  the  sea. 
But  I  and  my  fiddle  will  never  grow  old 

And  this  is  the  life  for  me. 
I  have  a  penny,  my  fiddle  and  Joan 

And  my  sweet  Joan  has  me. 

A.  H.  B. 


There  was  a  hushed,  quiet  look  about  the  rows  of  neatly 
arranged  and  carefully  dusted  books,  and  in  the  precision  of  the 
piles  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  that  sug- 
The  Letter  gested  Sunday,  almost  as  much  as  Mrs.  Moffat's 
of  the  Law  stiff,  rustling  silk,  and  subdued  voice,  as  she 
rocked  with  emphatic  leisure,  and  talked  over 
the  sermon  with  the  minister's  wife,  who  had  come  to  stay  to 
dinner. 

Suddenly  the  noise  of  clicking  knitting  needles  attracted  her 
attention.  She  stopped  rocking  with  a  jerk,  and  an  impatient 
look,  that  changed  to  one  of  injured  innocence,  as  she  got  up 
and  went  to  the  window,  and  stooping  over  the  figure  of  a  little 
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old  lady,  in  a  warmdress  thai  seemed  to  weigh  heavily  on  her 
thin,  round  shoulders,  said  gently,  "  It  is  the  Sabbath,  to-day, 
mother.  You  do  not  want  to  knit  on  the  Sabbath."  Tin-  old 
Lady  looked  up  with  surprised  self-reproach,  and  with  a  confused 
sigh  gave  up  the  mittens  she  was  making  for  the  little  boy  who 
Bat  at  her  feet.  Eer  daughter  carefully  put  them  on  a  high 
shelf,  out  of  sight,  and  went  back  to  her  scat. 

"  It  is  very  sad  about  mother — hermind — you  know."  she  said 
apologet  Ically. 

"  Surely  yon  don't  think,  Mrs.  Moffat,  that  your  mother  will 
be  held  responsible  i'^r  knitting,  when  she  can  no  longer  remem- 
ber :-•■ 

•■  Xo.  why  certainly  not.  I  hope  I  understand  the  Divine 
Mercy  better  than  that.  But  1.  /  will  he  held  responsible  in  her 
stead.  [cannot  neglect  my  duty,"  Bhe  said  firmly.  "And 
mother  is  very  alert  and  in  some  strange  way  she  always  finds 
her  knitting.     It  is  a  great  trial." 

But  the  ministers  wife  remembered  that  this  old  lady  had 
supported  her  daughter,  before  her  marriage,  by  knitting. 
With  indignant  pity  she  saw  the  little  boy  climb  on  a  chair, 
and.  watching  his  mother  cautiously,  take  the  work  from  the 
shelf  and  give  it  to  his  grandmother  who,  after  her  first 
troubled  remembrance  had  grown  restless,  looked  anxiously 
about  and  begun  to  cry  softly.  As  she  took  it  from  him  she 
smiled  and  began  to  knit  cheerfully,  unnoticed  for  seme  time 
by  her  daughter,  while  the  child  sat  at  her  feet  and  watched 
her. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  before  the  weary  old  hands  were  at 
rest  forever  and  th,e  two  ladies  sat  in  the  darkened  library  talking 
in  hushed  voices.  "  Yes,  it  is  a  terrible  grief  to  me,"  Mrs.  Moffat 
was  saying.  "  But  still,  mother  has  not  been  herself  \'<>r  years, 
and  for  her  sake  we  cannot  regret  that  she  has  been  taken  nor 
wish  her  back.  Of  course  we  never  felt  the  care  of  her.  bur- 
densome and  heavy,  though  it  was.  It  was  for  the  best."  and 
she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  looked  cheerfully  and  becomingly  re- 
signed. 

" Robbie  seems  quite  lost  without  her,"  said  the  other,  look- 
ing al  the  child,  whosat  by  the  empty  chair,  crying,  with  his 
head  on  t he  well-worn  foot-stool. 

"Oh,  children  have  no  real  sorrow.    Be  does  not  understand. 

II   is  just   that   he  feds  our  grief,  and  cries  because  we  do."     The 
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child  had  picked  up  the  knitting  that  did  not  need  to  be  hidden, 
and  was  moving  the  needles  together,  with  the  old  clicking 
noise. 

"  A  child's  grief  is  so  short-lived.  He  forgets  what  he  is  cry- 
ing for,  before  he  stops  crying."  She  heard  the  noise  of  the 
needles.  "  Mother  ! "  she  said,  turning  hastily  around  to  take 
away  the  knitting  as  usual.  C.  P.  McC. 


One  of  the  most  deplorable  tendencies  of  the  age  is  that  of 
substituting  quantity  for  quality.     The  evidences  of  this  are 

numerous. 
Do  we  read  Compare  old-fashioned  houses  with  their  few 

too  much  ?  pieces  of  heavy  handsome  furniture  and  mod- 

ern houses  with  their  litter  of  frail  chairs, 
tete-a-tetes  and  tea-tables  which  are  always  in  the  way.  Com- 
pare the  few' stiff  old-fashioned  silks  which  were  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another,  with  the  wardrobes  of  epheme- 
ral fabrics  of  to-day,  which  perish  after  their  second  or  third 
ball.  Above  all,  compare  old  books  with  those  that  are  now 
written,  read  and  forgotten  almost  in  a  day.  Not  that  there  are 
no  good  books  written  to-day,  but  they  are  so  buried  in  a  heap 
of  rubbish  that  it  takes  a  real  book-lover  to  dig  them  out.  This 
process  is  so  long  that  we  would  do  well  to  follow  Mr.  Birrell's 
advice,  "  Wait  until  a  book  gets  old  before  you  read  it  *  * 
*     *     if  it  never  gets  old  it  was  not  worth  reading." 

Xow  that  the  market  is  overstocked  with  new  books,  now 
that  there  is  a  general  scramble  to  the  book-sellers  for  the  latest 
one  which  has  made  its  little  sensation,  now  that  the  libraries 
are  eternally  besieged  for  their  one  or  two  inefficient  copies  of 
it,  one  does  not  wonder  that  people  begin  to  ask  if  we  don't  read 
too  much. 

Of  course  we  read  too  much — too  much  trash.  Of  good, 
helpful,  sound  books,  we  read  too  little.  We  are  incapable  of 
following  the  advice  of  the  critic  who  tells  us  "when  a  new 
book  comes  out  to  read  an  old  one."  It  is  so  hard  to  read  "  Tom 
Jones  "  and  "  Clarissa  Harlowe"  when  every  one  is  talking  about 
"The  Heavenly  Twins"  and  "The  Yellow  Aster,"  or  to  keep 
one's  thoughts  on  "  Evelina"  when  "  Trilby  "  is  in  every  one's 
mouth.  It  is  so  hard  that  it  is  scarcely  human  to  expect  it, 
however  good  the  advice.     So,  although  we  do  unquestionably 
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read  too  much  of  this  "  latesl  sensation  "  trash,  we  arc  excused 
to  a  certain  extenl  by  the  desire  of  being  "up"  in  the  current 
talk  of  afternoon  teas. 

But  there  is  a  line  <>!'  reading  for  which  we  have  ao  excuse, 
which  does  aol  help  us  intellectually  or  socially,  which  does 
nothing  but  waste  our  time.  I  mean  the  reading  of  second-class 
QOVels  which  have  long  since  had  their  day  and  should  be  dead, 
as  for  instance,  Edna  LyalFs. 

I  wonder  how  many  girls  have  a  sneaking  fondness  for 
''Donovan."  It  is  remarkable  what  a  hold  this  class  of  novel 
which  corresponds  to  the  old-fashioned  stage  melodrama  still 
has  upon  many  people.  Yet  there  is  nothing  like  it  to  foster 
morbidness — that  disease  of  the  mind  which  is  worse  than  any 
bodily  disease. 

The  trouble,  then,  lies  between  quantity  and  quality.  We  do 
read  too  much,  because  we  do  not  take  quality  into  account.  If 
we  would  consider  quality  first,  quantity  would  take  care  of 
itself.  F.  E.  J. 

A  Japanese  Fan. 

Is  it  so  warm  in  Old  Japan  ? 

Do  flowers  flaunt  out  such  riot  glare  ? 
Hangs  that  soft,  golden  mist  so  low  ? 

Ah  me,  ah  me,  to  journey  there  ! 

Inked  out  against  the  yellow  glow 

One  sharp  peak  rises,  blackly  bare  ; 
A  stately  swan  steers  up  the  sky — 

Ah  me.  ah  me.  to  journey  there  ! 

And  see  her  as  she  furls  her  fan  ! 

Was  ever  lady  half  so  fair? 
She  beckons  to  me  with  her  eyes— 

Ah  me,  all  me,  to  journey  there  I 

Were  ever  feel  so  dainty  small  ? 

Was  ever  ended  siieh  shining  hair  ? 

Her  hands  are  like  curled  lily-buds — 

All  me,  ah  me,  to  journey  t  here  ! 

Pan  pictured,  dear  Japan,  thy  calm 

Fills  us  of  Wes1  With  dull  despair  ! 

(The  palm  Leaves  sift  thesunlighl  through) 
Ah  me,  ah  me,  to  journey  i here  ! 

J.  D.  D. 
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It  is  always  a  shock  to  take  up  our  newspaper  and   find  that 
a  well-known  man  has  died.     Sometimes  if  the  man  be  great 
there    is   a   subdued    hush   among   us   all 
"  Some  Achieve         — a   hush  almost  like  that  which  accom- 
Greatness"  panies  the  Jowering   of    the  flags  to  half 

mast  when  we  go  about  whispering,  "The 
President  is  dead."  Or  even  if  we  have  lost  some  public  bene- 
factor of  a  lighter  sort,  a  Rosina  Vokes,  or  a  "  Chip,"  a  wave  of 
regret  sweeps  over  the  country  and  we  think  with  gratitude  of 
the  pleasure  those  lives  have  given  us.  The  news  of  the  death 
of  Ward  MacAllister  seems  to  have  caused,  at  most  breakfast 
tables,  little  more  than  a  smile.  To  be  sure  we  shall  all  miss 
his  name  from  our  newspapers,  but  we  feel  as  if  the  absence  of 
his  name  were,  after  all,  the  only  loss.  We  feel  no  sudden  sense 
of  awe  at  his  greatness,  nor  of  gratitude  for  a  useful  life, 
only  perhaps  a  little  amusement  that  Mr.  MacAllister  could  do 
anything  so  fatal  to  the  success  and  happiness  of  his  Four  Hun- 
dred, as  to  die. 

Mr.  MacAllister  was  the  kind  of  man  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  take  seriously,  so  it  seemed  to  most  of  us.  The  amusing 
thing  was  to  see  how  seriously  other  people  took  him  and  how 
seriously  he  took  himself.  I  was  once  driving  around  the 
Ocean  Drive  at  Newport  with  one  of  those  obsequious  coachmen 
whose  business  it  is  to  furnish  the  tourist  with  facts  about  the 
fashionable  world.  As  we  approached  two  men  in  a  brougham, 
our  driver  looked  around  with  that  significant  glance  that  says, 
"Look  carefully  now,  here  is  something  very  important."  I 
craned  my  neck  expecting  to  see  at  least  the  familiar  face  of 
President  Cleveland,  but  saw  only  a  very  ordinary  looking 
man,  who,  as  far  as  distinction  goes,  might  have  been  the  clerk 
who  sold  me  a  paper  of  pins  that  very  morning:.  "  That's  Mr. 
Ward  MacAllister,  the  great  leader  of  the  '  Four  Hundred,' " 
whispered  our  driver,  with  a  look  of  awe,  and  with  pride  at  his 
superior  knowledge.  And  we  tried  to  feel  properly  impressed 
by  our  proximity  to  that  hero.  Usually  when  people  are  fa- 
mous, their  fame  rests  on  some  achievement.  Mr.  MacAllister's 
fame  was  acquired  by  his  originating  the  phrase  "the  Four 
Hundred,"  and  by  his  management  of  the  Patriarch's  Balls.  I 
have  searched  the  obituary  notices  for  further  achievements, 
but  even  those  expurgated,  accounts  of  a  man's  life  have  made 
no  pretence  at  any  further  claims  to  greatness  on  Mr.   McAllis- 
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ter's  part.  But  what  need  of  further  claims!  I  was  sorry  to 
see,  however,  that  the  newspaper  reporter,  pathetically  trying  to 
give  sufficient  space  to  so  important  a  character,  was  obliged  to 
ignore  the  "  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  boimm/'  and  to  state  that  "  Mr, 
MacAllister's  trousers  frequently  bagged  at  the  knees." 

The  whole  story  is  a  sad  one — the  story  of  a  deluded  people 
and  of  a  hero  of  mistaken  importance.  The  pathos  of  the  mute 
inglorious  Miltons  is  little,  compared  to  the  bitter  mockery  of 
glorious  Miltons  who  have  said  nothing.  A.   0.   A. 


"  See  here,  Jim  !  Want  to  earn  some  money  to  save  up  for 
the  Fourth  ?  " 

Bud  stopped  his  jerky  whittling  and  looked 
A  Financial  knowingly  at  Jim,  who  was  untangling  top 
Bubble  strings  by  his  side. 

"  That's  a  pretty  long  way  off,  Bud,  ain't  it?" 
answered  Jim  deliberately,  studying  an  obstinate  knot. 

"Course  it  ain't  until  July  fourth  and  this  is  only  the  first  of 
May.  But  if  we  begin  right  away  we  can  get  loads  of  money 
by  that  time  !  " 

"Well — what  do  you  want  to  do  ?  "  said  Jim,  slowly  pulling 
out  an  end  of  the  snarl. 

"  Look  here,  Jim,  you  know  all  the  violets  down  in  the 
meadow.  Well,  Pa  says  people  pay  as  much  as  ten  cents  a 
bunch  for  them  in  the  city.  We  can  get  the  girls  to  pick  them 
for  us,  and  then  you  and  I'll  go  in  and  stand  on  the  common  and 
sell  'em  in  no  time.  See  ?  We'll  take  in  as  many  as  we  can 
carry." 

"  Well — we'll  have  to  pay  the  girls,  won't  we  ?" 

■*  Oh,  of  course,  but  I  just  guess  we  can  afford  to  do  that. 
Why,  Jim.  just  ten  little  bunches  will  be  a  whole  dollar  ! " 

"Do  von  think  folks  would  lake  us  for  poor  beggar  boys  if 
we  did  it.  Bud  ? "  ventured  Jim. 

Bud  stopped  and  Looked  anxious  for  a  minute.  Then  he  said 
decisively,  "No,  Jim,  'cans.-  beggaT  boys  only  live  in  the  city 
and  couldn't  gel  the  violets.     Now  conic  on  and  find  the  girls." 

They  found  them  down  under  the  apple  tree  playing  house. 
"  We  fellers  want  yon  girls  to  help  us,"  began  Bud. 

"Well,  we're  noi  a  going  to,  so  you  can  go  right  away  and 

you  can't  call  on  us  anyway  unless  you  conic    in    the    front    door 

and  that's  the  gap  m  the  gooseberry  bushes." 
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Bud  started  to  kick  over  the  basket  of  doll's  clothes  at  his 
feet,  but  remembered  just  in  time  that  he  must  be  polite.  So, 
followed  by  Jim,  he  backed  out  and  presently  came  through  the 
front  door  in  his  politest  calling  manner.  He  called  the  little 
girls  "  Mrs."  So-and-So  and  asked  for  their  families.  Having 
mollified  them  thus,  he  started  in  on  his  real  errand.  "  And  you 
can  pick  so  much  smoother  bunches  than  we  can,  you  know,"  he 
went  on.  "  Girls  are  so  handy,  aren't  they,  Jim  ?  And  then  we 
are  taller  than  you  are  and  it  hurts  our  backs  to  stoop  over  so  long, 
for  we  must  have  baskets  and  baskets  of  them.  But  Jim  and  I  will 
get  the  wet  paper  ready  up  at  the  house  and  cut  the  strings  for 
you  to  tie  the  bunches  up  with,  and  do  all  the  hardest  part  of 
the  work  like  that.  All  you'll  have  to  do  is  just  pick,  pick, 
pick,  until  there  isn't  a  violet  left  in  the  meadow." 

"  And  how  much  will  you  give  us  of  the  money  ?  "  asked  one 
of  the  girls. 

Ben  looked  at  Jim.  "  Well,  we'll  give  you  a  tenth,  the  way 
it  said  in  our  Sunday  School  book — and  that'll  be  a  cent  for 
every  bunch — will  you  do  it  ?  " 

The  girls  put  their  heads  together  and  deliberated,  smoothing 
down  the  dolls'  skirts  and  patting  their  heads  reflectively.  Fi- 
nally, after  much  whispering,  the  spokesman  came  forward  and 
said,  "Yes,  we  will,  if  you'll  go  up  and  get  the  baskets  while 
we  are  folding  up  our  things." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  ladies.  Good  day,  ladies,"  and  Jim 
and  Bud  went  properly  out  the  front  door  with  sweeping  bows. 
They  brought  back  the  baskets,  and  with  the  parting  injunction 
tion  to  "  pick  long  stems  and  not  get  any  grass  in,"  they  watched 
the  girls  down  into  the  meadow. 


The  next  morning  on  the  common  stood  Bud  and  Jim,  hold- 
ing a  box  between  them  in  which  lay  twenty  bunches  of  fresh 
violets.  The  boys  had  on  their  best  clothes,  their  hair  brushed  its 
smoothest  and  clean  handkerchiefs  sticking  ostentatiously  out 
of  their  pockets,  "so  no  one  would  take  them  for  beggars." 
They  stood  there  feeling  singularly  alone  in  the  crowd.  Some- 
how no  one  noticed  them  or  their  violets.  They  looked  over  at 
the  apple  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  walk  and  envied  her 
her  assurance  when  she  occasionally  called  out,  "  Three  for  five, 
three  for  five  !  "  Jim  looked  at  the  valiant  Bud  for  courage, 
but  even  Bud's  seemed  to  have  oozed  out  entirely.     "  I  suppose 
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ught  to  call  out,  Bud,"  whispered  Jim,  and  with  a  sudden 
spark  of  courage  in  a  weak  timid   voice  he  stuttered,  "Violets 

sa 

"Shut  up,  you  fool,"  growled  Bud,  " and  come  along  ! "  He 
turned  toward  the  station  with  one  fearful  glance  backward  to 
see  if  any  one  had  heard   Jim.     Jim    followed  with   the  box. 

They  found  their  train  Oul  home,  and  sat  down,  one  as  far  from 

the  other  as  the  car  seat  would  allow.  The  1><>.\  of  violets  lay 
between  them  by  itself,  as  if  neither  would  own  it.  Never  a 
word  did  they  utter  until  their  station  was  to  conic  next.  Then 
Jim  leaned  over  and  whispered,  "Bud,  maybe  if  we'd  had  on 
our  old  clothes 

•'And  been  taken  for  beggar  hoys.  I  suppose  you'd  like," 
growled  Bud  staring  hard  straight  ahead.  Jim  looked  out  the 
window  mournfully. 

As  the  train  slowed  up  to  their  station,  both  hoys  glanced 
apprehensively  oul  the  window  and  saw  six  little  girls  waiting 
for  their  money  laden  knights.  "What '11  we  ever  tell  'em, 
Hud."  whispered  .Jim.  "Oh,  anything  Jim,"  groaned  Hud  ner- 
vously. **  anything — tell  em — tell  'em  that  cowslips  are  more 
stylish  now."  R.  A.  \V. 


We  first  realize  thai  we  are  "grownup"  when  we  find  our- 
selves  recalling  "the  days  of  our  childhood."     When  I  look 
back  upon  some  of  the  most  foolish  of  my  boarding- 
A  Tidy        Bchdol  experiences,  1  try  to  excuse  myself  for  my 
Story  lack  of  dignity  on  various  occasions  by  the  thought 

thai  I  was  "'  only  a  child  :  "  and.  indeed.  1  am  afraid 
that  this  excuse  will  have  to  suffice  me  until  1  am  even  older 
than  I  am  now. 

When  I  was  at  school  some  years  ago,  one  of  my  teachers 
asked  me  to  jo  with  a  friend  of  mine  to  a  certain  Miss  Barr,  a 
much  respected  lady  of  the  town,  and  try  to  induce  her  to  buy 
tickets  for  an  entertainment  to  be  given  by  the  school.  We 
wild  with  delight,  ot'  course,  at  the  prospect  of  a  walk  out 
of  line  and  thankful  to  escape  the  survey  of  the  teacher  who 
inevitably  brought  up  the  rear  in  tin-  daily  promenade.  So 
Juliette  and  I  started  <>nt  in  tin-  best  of  spirits  determined  to 
make  tin-  most  of  our  temporary  freedom. 

Arrived  at   tic  trim   little   Mi^>    Barr's,   a   trim   little   maid 
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showed  us  into  the  trimmest  of  little  parlors.  I  sat  down,  I 
have  reason  to  remember,  in  a  red  leather  easy-chair  which  had 
the  whitest  of  lace  tidies  pinned  neatly  upon  each  arm.  And 
then  I  did  a  very  foolish  thing.  But  I  must  have  thought  it 
funny  then,  for  I  laughed  heartily  over  it  and  Juliette  did  also  ; 
our  frame  of  mind  was  such,  however,  that  we  would  have 
laughed  at  anything.  I  unpinned  one  of  the  tidies  from  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  tucked  it  in  at  my  neck,  and  spread  it  out  so 
that  it  looked  like  a  bib.  But  hardly  had  I  done  so  when  I 
heard  Miss  Barrs  dainty  tread  on  the  stair-case.  My  first  im- 
pulse was,  naturally,  to  remove  the  tidy  from  my  neck  for,  be- 
ing so  proper  a  little  lady,  Miss  Barr  might  think,  I  feared,  that 
such  a  choice  bit  of  lace  became  her  leather  chair  better  than 
my  person.  I  at  first  undertook  to  remove  it  with  a  careful 
hand,  but  it  refused  to  come.  Still  the  footsteps  approached. 
I  pulled  at  the  tidy  more  vigorously.  Still  the  maiden  lady  ad- 
vanced. In  my  desperation  I  tugged,  twitched,  and  even  tore 
it,  but  of  Miss  Barr,  the  tidy  and  myself,  the  lady  was  the  only 
one  to  change  relative  positions. 

When  she  entered  the  room  tears  were  streaming  down  my 
cheeks,  but  whether  from  laughing  or  crying  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell,  and  indeed  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  bib  was  the 
most  becoming  thing  that  I  could  have  worn  at  this  juncture. 
The  necessity  of  offering  some  excuse  for  my  appearance  was 
painfully  evident  to  me.  On  account  of  the  confused  state  of 
my  mind  I  could  think  of  but  one  to  offer.  "  Oh,  Miss  Barr," 
I  cried  apologetically,  "Excuse  me,  but  I  was  smelling  of  your 
tidy  and  it  got  caught  !"  (Oh,  how  I  have  wished  since  that  it 
had  been  scented  !)  Without  a  word  she  helped  me  to  remove 
the  unfortunate  tidy  from  my  breast-pin,  with  which  it  had 
been  so  fatally  entangled.  Whether  Miss  Barr  ever  knew  what 
the  object  of  our  call  was  I  never  discovered.  Doubtless  she 
did  not,  for  we  certainly  did  not  stop  to  mention  the  tickets. 

M.  S.  L. 
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There  is  a  well-worn  truth  which  philosophy  and  poetry  con- 
stantly preach  fco  us.  but  which  would  seem  to  have  fair  chance 
of  being  forgotten  in  this  age  of  material  prosperity  and  acqui- 
sition. It  is  the  idealistic  belief  that  the  spirit  is  more  than  the 
matter  and  that  it  alone  should  be  the  real  criterion  of  our 
worth/  The  truth  of  this  is  shown  in  the  kind  of  interest  that 
alumnae  feel  for  the  college.  The  numerical  growth  of  the  col- 
lege, its  increased  facilities  for  instruction,  the  improvement  of 
the  buildings  and  campus,  are  all  interesting  and  gratifying, 
but,  after  all,  what  really  lies  closest  .to  the  alumna's  heart  is 
the  desire  to  hear  that  the  "spirit  of  Smith  "  has  not  changed. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  questioner,  especially  if  she  is  con- 
servative by  nature  holds  to  the  conviction  that  the  college 
spirit  has  deteriorated — the  old  simplicity  gone  and  the  demo- 
cratic feeling  usurped  by  ostentatious  aristocracy.  She  fears 
that  the  Large  houses  with  their  families  of  sixty  lack  individ- 
uality and  unity  of  interest;  that  the  higher  priced  rooms  in 
the  newer  houses  create  an  undesirable  distinction  between  the 
girls  ;  thai  there  is  too  much  expense  in  the  furnishing  of  the 
rooms:  that  we  are  extravagant  in  dress — in  short,  that  we  af- 
ford ashining  example  of  the  truism  that  social  luxury  inevita- 
bly results  in  decay  of  the  finer  nature. 

In  refuting  these  objections,  we  must  first  insist  upon  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  living  has  changed-  that 
economic  aphorism  that  confronts  us  on  every  page.  We  spend 
more  tn y  because  society  as  a  whole  spends  more:  possess- 
ions that  were  luxuries  a  few  years  ago  are  so  easily  obtained 
now  that  they  become  aecessities.  Meditation  upon  this  Tact 
will  prove,  it  seems  to  ns,  that  we  should  not  be  censured  for 
having  more  comforts  than  were  possible  ten  years  ago.  In  re- 
gard to  the  charges  that  we  have  no  Longer  a  feeling  of  Loyalty 
and  pride  in  our  respective  houses  and  that  the   higher  priced 
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rooms  make  the  distinction  between  girls  one  of  wealth  only — 
we  emphatically  deny  them.  A  house  does  not  take  rank  as 
leader  because  of  its  superior  accommodations  ;  it  has  to  make 
for  itself  a  reputation  for  brilliancy,  hospitality,  refinement,  in 
a  word,  superior  culture  before  it  can  be  considered  the  most 
desirable  home.  The  possession  of  a  higher  priced  room  is  no 
more  an  open  sesame  to  the  really  best  society  of  college  than 
wealth  in  the  world  of  society  always  obtains  an  entrance  to  the 
most  highly  cultured  circle.  A  girl  who  lives  in  a  small  room 
on  the  fourth  floor  cannot,  of  course,  entertain  so  lavishly  as  the 
girl  in  a  corner  room  on  the  second  floor,  but  her  friends  may 
be  those  girls  with  whom  the  latter  secretly  sighs  to  be  intimate. 
In  other  words,  real  worth,  personal  attractions,  force  of  char- 
acter, are  what  make  our  true  aristocracy.  Just  as  in  the  old 
days,  if  a  girl  feels  that  she  cannot  afford  to  go  to  a  lecture  or  a 
concert  she  frankly  replies  to  the  questions  of  her  friends  that 
she  would  if  she  could,  but  that  she  is  too  poor.  This  statement 
is  accepted  without  criticism  and  is  more  generously  understood 
than  would  be  possible  in  ordinary  society  of  the  world.  In 
spite  of  the  apparent  contradictions,  the  best  majority  of  Smith 
girls  to-day  are,  at  heart,  democratic. 

Are  there  then  no  grounds  for  the  fears  that  the  alumnae  ex- 
press ?  Why  is  it  that  they  are  so  firm  in  their  conviction  that 
there  has  been  a  decadence  of  that  spirit  of  which  Smith  has  so 
long  been  justly  proud  ?  From  thoughtful  observation  it  would 
seem  to  have  a  certain  foundation  in  the  decrease  of  good  taste. 
The  spirit  of  competition  and  display  has  an  undesirable  influ- 
ence over  our  social  entertainments.  Those  of  us  who  have 
exceptional  privileges  forget  that  they  should  not  be  flaunted  in 
the  faces  of  those  who  do  not  have  them.  The  standards  that 
would  be  just  and  inevitable  in  society  as  a  whole  cannot  be  ap- 
plied in  a  community  like  this.  The  social  contact  there  is 
with  those  of  one's  own  circumstances  and  privileges  ;  here 
there  is  constant  friction  with  people  whose  opportunities  and 
abilities  are  oftentimes  sadly  different.  To  talk  about  one's 
elaborate  spreads  or  driving  parties  in  an  extravagantly  enthu- 
siastic way  before  girls  who  never  or  rarely  have  such  pleasures 
is  discourteous,  there  is  no  other  word  for  it.  To  emphasize  the 
difference  between  your  advantages  and  your  neighbor's  limita- 
tions is  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  taste  that  is  inexcusa- 
ble, nay,  more,  it  is  thoughtlessly  cruel. 
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The  girls  who  either  by  wealth  or  talents  or  both,  are  the 
Leaders  of  the  social  life  should  realize  more  earnestly,  more 
thoughtfully,  their  responsibility.  There  is  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  certain  swagger  way 
of  doing  things,  and  to  consider  thai  alone  the  best  style  that 
has  a  great  deal  of  dash  and  assurance.  But  the  self-confidence 
necessary  for  executive  ability  need  not  1m-  aggressive.  This 
supposedly  correct  manner  has  but  little  likeness  to  real  cour- 
tesy as  Prof.  Edward  A.  Borton  defines  it.  He  says  that  its 
elements  are :  "Self-respect,  refinement,  goodheartednesa,  self- 
itfulness,  ideality."  Qoodheartedness  in  its  best  sense 
would  never  1»<-  thoughtless  of  the  feelings  of  one's  next-door 
neighbor  and  self-forgetfulness  could  never  insist  on  being  con- 
spicuous. The  basis  ft'  a  true  gentleman  given  by  Sidney 
whicb  Prof.  Morse  quotes  in  his  pertinent  address  on  good  man- 
ners may  apply  just  as  well  to  a  true  gentlewoman:  "  High 
thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy."  In  the  carelessness 
about  this  kind  of  good  breeding  lies  the  danger  that  the  alum- 
nae fear  for  the  Smith  spirit.  For  those  who  are  most  thought- 
less arc  most  conspicuous  and  their  influence  goes  farther  than 
they  imagine. 

Ii  is  justly  nrged,  of  course,  that  among  so  many  girls  one 
must  expect  some  to  be  lacking  in  this  good  taste  and  courtesy. 
But  the  greatest  danger  is  that  we  should  regard  this  type  as 
the  most  admirable  and  forget  that  simplicity  and  kindhearted- 

888  are  b]  e  only  foundation  for  good   manners.     If  we  can   re- 
train from  Betting  a  value  on  self-assertion  and  avoid  snobbish- 
as  we  would  a  contagious  disease,  we  will  show  in  our  lives 

the  best  and  most  beautiful  spirit  that    college   women    ought   to 
ha\ 
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In  view  of  the  tiresome  misrepresentations  of  women's 
colleges  in  the  newspapers,  it  is  often  suggested  that  the  girl's 
college  story  would  be  an  interesting  form  of  repudiation. 
Good  stories  of  men's  college  life  are  numerous,  both  in  their 
own  magazines  and  in  professional  ones  ;  and,  though  of  an 
entirely  different  nature,  our  '  local  color  '  is  as  strong,  and  our 
life  as  full  of  anecdotes  as  that  of  the  older  colleges.  It  is, 
possibly,  impracticable  to  expect  from  the  undergraduate  stories 
of  the  life  she  is  in  the  midst  of;  but  by  the  Alumnae  of  two  years' 
standing  surely  college  thought  and  college  experiences  should 
be  regarded  in  correct  proportion.  The  objection  that  our 
environment  is  changing  too  rapidly  for  a  writer  to  be  familiar 
with  the  details  of  her  back-ground  at  that  length  of  time,  does 
not  seem  to  us  a  legitimate  one;  our  change  is,  indeed,  rapid, 
but  the  passage  of  a  year  or  two  makes  little  or  no  difference  in 
essential  points.  Why,  then,  do  we  not  hear  from  those  classes 
which  graduated  with  their  full  share  of  literary  ability,  and 
which  have  had  all  the  time  and  experience  necessary  to  pro- 
duce for  us  a  few  good  stories  of  our  college  life  ?  The  novel 
"  Two  College  Girls "  of  several  years  ago,  was  good  at  the  time, 
and  now  serves  as  a  type  of  what  we  may  do  well  to  avoid. 
"Three  Freshmen,"  at  present  running  in  St.  Nicholas,  will  we 
hope,  present  college  life  in  a  sufficiently  attractive  light  to  the 
preparatory  schools,  but  there  is  a  real  demand  for  sterner  stuff 
than  this.  The  series  of  girls'  college  stories  beginning  in 
Scribner's  Magazine  promises  fair  pioneer  work.  It  is  the  only 
serious  thing  of  the  kind  we  have,  and,  itself  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  highly-colored  newspaper  article,  should  serve 
as  a  spur  to  all  loyal  college  girls,  to  present  to  the  public  faith- 
ful and  interesting  reports  of  life  in  their  alma  mater. 

The  February  exchanges  are  less  exclusively  essay  numbers 
than  the  last  month's,  several  excellent  stories  being  forthcoming. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  one  found  in  the  Vassa/r  Miscellany, 
entitled  "A  Poet's  Protegee,"  and  written,  unfortunately  by  a 
graduate.  Its  surprise  is  hardly  less  cleverly  worked  up  than 
are  some  of  Aldriclrs  tales.     In  the  Harvard  Monthly,   "The 
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Speculations  of  Peter  Petwood,"  is  an  original  development  of 
the  somewhat  hackneyed  theme  of  the  poor  farmer  who  is 
taken  in  by  the  swindlers.  The  besl  thing  of  the  )'"!<  Litis 
again  a  story, — "  Egan," — and  the  star  of  a  good  "Portfolio"  is 
"  On  the  Lower  Potomac,"  a  sketch  wherein  the  poor  farmer 
takes  iii  the  swindlers. 

The  verse  of  the  month  is  almost  entirely  given  up  to  Valen- 
tines, for  the  Lighter  element,  and  sonnets  (<>v  the  weightier. 
The  sonnet  is  indeed  becoming  more  and  more  popular  with  the 
college  magazine.  This  is  encouraging,  for  though  he  seldom 
excels  in  it.  no  form  of  verse  gives  such  good  training  for  the 
amateur,  both  in  matter  and  in  form.  We  quote  the  best,  thai 
the  reader  may  judge  personally  of  their  quality. 

Tin:  Forest's  Lament. 

Late  monarch  of  the  w is,  it  lieth  low 

In  lusty  prime  of  strength— a  mountain  oak. 

Too  proud  to  bend  beneath  the  north  wind'9  Btroke, 

Behold  it.  prone  and  shattered,  on  the  snow. 

When,  yesternight,  the  storm  began  to  Mow. 
Tin-  pines  and  birches  hewed  like  humble  folk, 
And  ai  the  dawning,  when  the  world  awoke, 

Looked  down  in  wonder  on  the  wreck  below. 

Go  seek  the  forest's  gloomy  aisles  to-day. 

And  listen  where  the  tall  trees  stand  apart, 
Thoult  hear  a  Boft,  sad  music  murmuring, 
As  if  the  tree-tops  Bobbed  their  grief  away. 
Sncl:  \a  the  sorrow  of  the  wood's  great  heart. 
Bach  trembling  leaf  is  mourning  for  the  king. 

—Yah  Lit 

AFTBB    READING  Whitman. 

Out  of  the  wreck  and  crumble  of  the  Past, 
it-  shattered  shrines  and  images— mere  drift 
Of  time  and  space    the  Present  seems  to  lift 

A  Bphinz-like  face,  mysterious  and  vast, 

With  doubts  and  dim  foreshadows  overcast. 

A  Pace  of  Btrauge  new  Impulses  thai  shift, 

Like  rush  of  Btorm-cloud,  till  from  out  the  rift 
( >f  poet  Insight  flashes  I  rut  b  at  last . 

Alone  he  stands  and  Binge  upon  the  verge 
Of  the  far-whispering  and  Bobbing  sea, 

Not  for  the  wreckage  of  the  Past,  a  dirge, 
A  triumph  for  what  is,  and  Is  to  be, 

The  Modern  Man,  supreme  amid  the  Burge, 
And  swirling  eddies  of  Democracy. 

—  ]'<issiii   Misc, 
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"  A  jolly  place,"  said  he,  "  in  times  of  old 

But  something  ails  it  now.    *    *    ."*    —Wordsworth. 

■•  *  *  Patriotism  which  will  show  itself  in  all  the  ardor  of  believing  youth,  in  the 
administration  of  law,    *    *     and  in  a  noble  asperation  for  the  glory  of  the  country." 

— Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Oh.  that  it  were  my  chief  delight 

To  do  the  things  I  ought  ! 
Then  let  me  try  with  all  my  might 

To  mind  what  I  am  taught.        —Jane  Taylor. 

A  sudden  snow-slide  from  the  roof  of  alumnae  gumnasium  across  the  way 
startled  the  Editor  from  one  of  those  reveries  that  one  is  likely  to  fall  into 
during  the  hour  immediately  after  dinner.  It  was  a  confused,  jumbled  day- 
dream but  the  gymnasium  had  been  the  central  figure  throughout.  At  least 
that  is  the  Editor's  impression,  though  perhaps  all  the  thoughts  about  it  came 
after  the  snow  began  to  slide,  like  that  story  we  have  all  heard  of  the  traveller 
in  the  desert  who  was  imprisoned,  tried,  convicted,  transported  and  served 
out  a  term  of  exile,  all  with  harrowing  minuteness,  in  a  nap  that  ended  before 
the  water  had  all  trickled  out  of  the  bottle  that  he  upset  when  he  threw  him- 
self down  to  rest.  Well,  as  the  Editor  was  saying,  this  dream  may  have  been 
started  by  the  snowslide — the  psychology  class  in  dreams  and  illusions  ought 
to  settle  that  question — at  all  events  the  gymnasium  is  certainly  suggestive  of 
many  memories. 

In  the  first  place,  consider  for  a  moment  the  feelings  with  which  this  modest 
frame  building,  now  familiarly  called  the  "  old  gym,"  thoughits  official  name 
is  Gymnasium  Hall,  must  have  watched  the  erection  of  that  commodious 
brick  edifice  over  there  !  The  old  gym.  had  the  aristocracy  of  an  old  family: 
for  years  it  had  been  the  scene  of  work  and  play,  of  gymnastics,  bowling, 
dramatics  and  dances.  Now  all  these  pleasures  were  taken  from  it  and  it  was 
forced  to  hear  its  once  admired  accommodations  sneered  at  as  "  wholly  inade- 
quate.'' "  old  fashioned"  et  cetera.  And  all  this  after  it  had  been  pushing  up 
hill  all  these  years  to  become  the  social  center  :  (a  side  view  of  the  building 
will  prove  its  aspiring  tendencies.)  Very  likely  our  poor  old  friend  would 
have  much  preferred  then  and  there  to  be  torn  to  the  ground  and  sold  for  old 
lumber  than  to  have  to  stand  henceforth  in  such  proximity  to  its  obnoxious 
rival.  Most  of  us,  after  defeat,  prefer  to  leave  the  field  of  action  even  if  we 
go  off  in  the  ambulance. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  There  was  a  higher  destiny  for  the  deserted  gym.  It 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  mental  instead  of  physical  gymnastics  :  within  its  walls 
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German  recitations  were  to  be  held,  Economic  questions  discussed  and  Bible 
examinations  given.  Moreover  the  first  Boor  was  to  be  graced  with  a  carpen- 
ter shop,  a  professor's  consulting  room  and  last  but  not the  Sanctum.    Is 

this  not  sufficient  glory  for  thai  which  was  once  despised  and  rejected?  No 
doubt  Gymnasium  Hall  today  feels  superior  to  its  frivolous  neighbor.  ••  In 
pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies." 

During  the  past  month  we  have  filed  away  several  more  jolly  memories  of 
the  alumnae  gymnasium.  The  " twenty-second "  with  its  brilliantly  con- 
ducted mock  trial  gave  a  new  phrase  of  the  versatility  of  college  uirls.  Who 
that  saw  it  will  ever  forget  the  pathetic  grief  of  little  George  W.  as  he  heard 
the  convincing  testimony  of  the  witnesses  that  he  did  cut  down  the  cherry 
To  think  that  this  "heinous  crime"  should  have  had  to  wait  all  these 
before  it  was  legally  decided!    Truly,   "the  mills  of  the  gods  grind 

slowly.*1  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  listened  to  the 
able  lawyers,  that  the  whole  trial  was  conducted  in  an  irreproachable  manner 
and  that  the  sentence  of  "guilty"  delivered  by  the  scarlet-gowned  indue  to 
curly-haired,  weeping  little  George  was  wholly  just.  And  who  that  saw  tile 
immense  stars  and  stripes  (six  inches  by  four)  hauled  up  to  the  top  of  the  hall 
can  feel  that  patriotism  is  a  sentiment  unknown  to  the  college  girl?  By  the 
way.  what  a  reversal  it  was  from  the  old  custom  of  inviting  men  here  on  that 
•lay.  to  refuse  sternly  to  let  those  who  were  here  come  in  and  watch  the  rally! 
For  the  rest  of  the  month  the  gymnasium  will  be  the  scene  of  many  a  dire 

conflict  and  scientific  manoeuvre  in  the  noble  sport  of  basket   ball.    And  en- 

thusiam  will  uro  on  in  an  increasing  ratio  until  the  day  of  "  the  game*1  comes. 
But  far  be  it  from  the  Editor  to  anticipate  that  great  occasion  or  to  prophesy. 
The  last  lingering  of  real  winter  is  fast  slipping  away.  Now.  before  the 
spring  vacation  comes,  is  the  time  for  the  hardest  work,  for  back  papers  and 
all  those  odds  ami  ends  that  have  a  slippery  way  of  being  put  off  from  day  to 

day.  afost  of  as  can  sympathize  with  a  little  girl  the  Editor  knows  who  was 
always  begging  for  an  "  extra  day  in  the  week "  when  she  might  do  all  the 

things  that  her  mother  would  refuse  to  let  her  do  by  Baying,  when  sheasked  for 

them    "not    to-day."      We  do  not   mean  to   let    these  duties  slip   by.  but    the 

unexpected  makes  such  large  demands  on  our  time  that  we  cannot  carry  out 
oui-  plans.  We  have  a  talent  for  doing  impromptu  things  and  we  do  not  hide 
it  in  a  napkin.  If  there  is  one  ability  that  we  cultivate  it  is  the  one  of  getting 
up  unique  entertainments,  informal  spreads,  jolly  masquerades  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  Of  course  we  would  not  want  to  do  without  the  spice  of  this 
variety  but  we  run  the  risk  of  becoming  dyspeptic  if  we  omit  the  regular 
<-, worses  for  the  highly  seasoned  salads  and  entry ,  $, 

There  is  one  new  fad  that  we  are  not  likely  to  overdo  but  which  deserves 
many  devotees.  It  is  the  art  or  is  it  a  science?  -of  snow  shoeing.  It  has 
delightful  possibilities  which  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  by  a  constantly 
ising  number,  until  ,-i  decade  hence  may  see  the  broad  meadows  as 
thickly  covered  with  gliding  figures  as  Paradise  Bond  is  when  the  skating  is 
nd  the  Amherst  "  contingent "  is  present.  When  the  snow  and  ice  go 
we  must  introduce  the  game  of  golf  we  need  it  to  complete  our  lisl  of 
boating,  cycling,  riding,  tennis  and  baskel  ball.  But  that  i-  looking  into  next 
term  ami  a  senior  does  nd  like  to  anticipate  her  "  last  spring  term." 
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*  "  Songs  from  Vagabondia,"  by  Bliss  Carman  and  Richard  Hovey.  This 
little  book  of  verse  by  two  men  who  have  already  done  noteworthy  work  in 
somewhat  similar  lines,  combines  the  charm  of  an  anonymous  work  with  that 
of  one  whose  author  we  know  very  well,  for  the  poems  are  unsigned  and  we 
are  left  to  assign  one  of  the  two  names  to  each  one  by  mere  guess-work.  The 
first  lyric,  "  Vagabondia."  furnishes  preface  and  creed  for  the  rest  of  the 
book, — "Here  we  are  free. .  .And  we  say,  or  keep  still,  At  our  own  sweet  will." 
Some  of  the  songs  are  of  the  "vagabonds'*  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the 
country.  Among  the  latter  a  guess  would  give  "  The  Joys  of  the  Road,"  and 
"  Make  me  over,  Mother  April."  to  Mr.  Carman  ;  and,  amongst  the  former. 
"The  Kavenagh."  and  "Comrades,  pour  the  Wine  to-night,"  to  Mr.  Hovey. 
In  "  The  War-Song  of  Gamelbar  "  the  kind  of  repetition  which  may  be  called 
the  "  echo,"  as  distinguished  from  the  refrain,  is  employed  with  unusual  ef- 
fect, the  name  "  G-arnel.  G-ameibar,"  keeping  up  a  continuous  accompaniment 
throughout  the  poem,  which  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  best  in  the  book. 
Many  of  the  poems,  notably  "  Launa  Dee,"  have  a  swing  and  ring  in  the 
rhythm  that  makes  the  reader  quite  forget  to  ask  for  the  meaning.  A  few 
have  more  meaning  and  less  swing,  but  on  the  whole  the  collection  is  unusu- 
ally perfect  in  form.  The  epigrams  on  the  fly-leaves  have  more  merit  than 
the  smoky  illustrations  which  surround  them,  and  the  "  design  by  Meteyard  " 
on  the  cover, — a  blot  serving  as  background  for  the  faces  of  the  artist  and  the 
two  poets, — is  more  eccentric  than  decorative.  The  binding  being  both  taste- 
ful and  original,  is  in  keeping  with  the  contents. 

f  "  In  Sunshine  Land."  a  book  of  poems  for  children,  by  Edith  M.  Thomas. 
The  book  is  published  in  an  exceedingly  dainty  and  attractive  form,  with 
illustrations  on  almost  every  page.  These  are  for  the  most  part  little  sketches 
of  flowers  or  birds  or  other  bits  of  nature,  put  at  the  top  of  each  poem,  and 
they  add  much  to  the  book.  The  poems  are  divided  into  four  parts,  called 
••  Sylvia  and  the  Birds,''  "  Flower-Folk  and  Others,"  "  In  Fancy's  Fields."  and 
"  Where  Fancy  Leads."  The  first  is  a  collection  of  verses  about  birds,  the 
second  part  is  devoted  to  flower  verses,  and  the  last  two  contain  poems  on 
miscellaneous  subjects,  from  a  little  newsboy  or  a  Christmas  stocking,  to  Cap- 
tain Kidd  or  Robin  Hood.  Miss  Thomas  writes  in  a  way  to  interest  and  de- 
light children.  She  is  a  lover  of  birds  and  flowers  and  she  understands  a 
child's  point  of  view  thoroughly.  One  or  two  of  the  poems  seem  to  have  been 
written  for  some  special  occasion  and  have  not  the  universal  interest  which 
characterizes  the  majority  of  the  poems  in  this  book.  The  story  in  verse  of  a 
*  Copeland  &  Day.        t  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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little  girl  who  was  run  over  by  a  railroad  train,  although  written  in  a  purely 
onsensationa]  and  delicate  way,  la  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest.  Almost 
everything  else,  however,  in  the  collection  la  in  absolute  taste  and  would  tend 
to  strengthen  in  a  child  the  love  of  nature  and  to  please  hia  fancy.  There  Le  a 
bright,  sunshiny  and  healthy  air  abonl  the  book  as  the  title  indicates.  Chil- 
dren object  to  much  of  the  so-called  "atuff"  written  nowadays  tor  them  as 
much  a-  tin-  older  people  do.  and  they  are  quick  to  appreciate  what  is  really 
good  and  true  like  Miss  Thomas's  verses.  The  book  would  make  a  desirable 
gift  for  a  child  at  any  time  and  would  take  its  place  beside  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  •■  child's  Garden  of  Verse,"  on  the  nursery  book  shelf. 

•"Talk  at  \  Countrv  House,"  by  sir  Edward  Strachey  Hart.    This  little 

volume  consists  of  nine  conversations  between  a  young  man  and  his  old 
friend.  "  the  Squire,"  during  a  visit  of  the  former  at  the  country  bouse  of  the 
latter.  The  subjects  shift  from  Persian  poetry  and  a  general  election  to  the 
mysteries  of  love  and  life;  but  the  thoughts  on  literature  are  not  unusual. 
and  the  descriptions  of  daily  scenes  and  emotions  lack  light  and  life.  The 
Squire  in  the  last  conversation,  entitled  "  Taking  Leave,"  Bays  that  old  men 
must  beware  of  one  besetting  sin.  "garrulous  twaddle.'*  He  himself,  how- 
ever, does  not  pursue  the  course  he  advises.  Twaddle  Ins  talk  is  not  ;  better 
if  it  were,  for  twaddle  means  entertaining  family  gossip  of  pictures  and 
places  and  people.  But  he  is  garrulous.  He  takes  an  evident  pleasure  in  his 
Long,  unbroken,  and  rather  stilted  paragraphs.  The  younger  man's  skillful 
questions  never  elicit  short  replies.  Possibly  the  words  were  interesting  from 
the  Squire's  lips  ;  possibly  his  devoted  daughter  induced  him  to  write:  but 
u  he  goes  to  sure  death  when  he  goes  to  hia  pen." 

|  ■•  Henry,  the  Navigator,"  by  C.  Raymond  Beazley.  This  book  is  indeed 
properly  placed  in  the  Heroes  of  the  Nation  Series.  It  is  the  life  of  a  man 
whose  work  did  much  to  further  the  progress  of  the  World.  Prince  Henry  is 
presented  to  ua  as  the  one  who  inspired  and  made  possible  the  great  discove- 
ries of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Nor  is  he  a  great  navigator 
only  :  he  18  B  Student,  an  astronomer,  a  patriot,  a  strong  christian  man.  and 
an  inspiration  to  the  world. 

The  book,  however,  is  not  merely  a  biography,  but  something  more.  The 
introduction  contains  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  growth  of  geography 
and  map-making  as  a  science.  The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  evo- 
lution of  maps  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptians.  The  book  might  almost  be 
called  the  hiatory  of  ;i  great  movement.    The  Portuguese  spirit  of  adventure 

and  navigation,  the  author  makes  but  a  natural  inheritance.  Prince  Henry  is 
the  greatest  embodiment  of  thisspirit,  while  Columbus.  Vasco  tie  (Jama  and 

Magellan  are  id-  nal oral  heira. 
The  style  of  the  book  ia  clear,  its  plan  systematic.    The  facta  are  simply 

but  interestingly  put,  and   are  calculated   to  impress   the   memory.     One  can 

but  fee]  that  Mr.  Beazley  is  rery  much  in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  the 
air  of  sincerity  and  honesty  which  he  lias  given  Ins  work  cannot  fail  to  im- 
nia  readers. 
1  Houghton,  Mifflin  a  '  to    P    Putnam's  Sons. 
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*  "  The  Chap-Book,"  a  semi-monthly  publication,  is  a  milder  and  more  tol- 
erable example  of  the  phase  of  art  represented  by  the  quarterly  "  Yellow 
Book."  It  is  more  tolerable  because  it  pretends  to  give  some  reasons  for  its 
existence,  and  milder  because  it  presents  both  the  aesthetic  and  ludicrous 
sides  of  its  own  doctrines.  It  publishes  the  extravagant  effects  called  "  draw- 
ings," by  Will  Bradley,  and  in  the  following  number  ridicules  itself  by  pre- 
senting "  A  Drawing,  with  apologies  to  Mr.  Beardsley,"  which  admirably 
caricatures  the  school  of  which  both  these  artists  are  apostles.  In  one  num- 
ber appears  Bliss  Carman's  "night-washers,"  promptly  followed  by  "The 
Mud-Swashers,  without  apologies  to  Mr.  Carman."  Thus  however  outre  its 
dominating  effects  may  seem  to  those  who,  perhaps  from  ignorance,  merely 
despise  the  school  in  whose  interests  it  is  published,  the  attitude  of  the  mag- 
azine is  so  clearly  fair  to  both  sides,  so  ready  to  present  expression  of  either, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  quarrelled  with.  Aside  from  all  such  discussions,  articles 
and  poems  which  cannot  fail  to  please  lovers  of  harmony  everywhere,  are 
constantly  appearing  in  its  pages.  In  the  latest  number,  ' '  A  Poet's  Lesson  " 
by  Arthur  Macy,  is  strong,  if  somewhat  philosophical,  and,  except  for  its 
title,  Bliss  Carman's  "  Little  Lyric  of  Joy"  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  shorter 
poems.  The  Chap-Book  is  dainty  in  size  and  make-up,  and  if  it  continues  to 
improve  as  it  has  since  its  first  issues,  will  soon  earn  for  itself  a  definite  place 
wherever  originality  is  prized  and  sought. 

f  "  The  Ariel  Shakspere."  In  our  notice  of  "Ariel  Shakspere"  which 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Monthly,  attention  was  called  to  a 
misprint  of  the  line  from  Ariel's  Song  in  the  "Tempest," — "Where  the  bee 
sucks  there  suck  I,"— as  if  it  occurred  in  the  text,  whereas  the  line  is  mis- 
quoted only  in  an  "  index  to  first  lines  of  songs  "  published  in  the  Glossary 
volume.  We  regret  extremely  that  such  a  misleading  statement  should  have 
been  allowed  to  go  to  press,  as  the  typographical  error  is  manifestly  of  slight 
importance  compared  to  that  with  which  we  apparently  charged  the  edition. 

*  Stone  &  Kimball.  t  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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"Story  of  the  Crusades,"  by  Archer  Kingsford. 

BOOK  RECEIVED. 
"  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace,"  by  C.  L.  Smith.    Ginn  &  Co. 
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The  Beginning  lnd  Early  Days  op  the  smith  College  Glee  club. 

In  response  to  cordial  requests  from  various  sources,  1  am  pleased  to  give 
what  facts  1  can  about  the  beginning  and  early  days  of  the  Smith  College 
Glee  Club. 

When  rumors  of  the  college  maiden,  who  lias  an  idea  thai  the  club  started 
when  the  college  did,  reached  me,  and  the  present  leader  wrote  of  returning 
last  fall  with  the  firm  determination  to  search  into  its  early  history  to  see 
when  it  really  came  into  existence.  I  was  particularly  glad  of  the  opportunity 
sue  the  old  uiee  Chib  founders  from  the  oblivion  into  which  we  appear 
to  have  fallen.  For.  while  we  may  not  feel  the  pride  of  greal  achievement. 
we  like  to  have  our  names  associated  with  an  organization  which  is  dear  to  us 
on  account  of  the  many  pleasant  hours  it  brought  us.  when  we  were  con- 
nected with  it.  and  because  it  has  become  a  welcome  and  almost  necessary 
adjunct  t<>  the  social  life  of  the  college. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  succeeding  club,  however  enthusiastic,  has  gained  more 
enjoyment  than  we  first  members  had  in  our  musical  revels,  for  the  charm  of 
being  a  novelty  to  ourselves,  to  the  college  and  town  was  ours  alone.  Perhaps 
we  may  consider  the  present  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Glee  Club  a  testimony  to  the  heartiness  with  which  the  college  opened  its 
arms  to  receive  this  ringing  band,  asking  no  questions,  as  time  went  on,  but 
Loving  it  because  it  gave  expression  to  the  never-failing  supply  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty. 

It  was  ten  years  ago  this  coming  October,  when,  altera  concert  by  the  Vale 
Glee  Club,  one  young  lady  in  the  old  time  Choral  Class,  instead  of  dutifully 
giving  her  attention  to  the  intricacies  of  the  "Wanderer's  Night  Song."' 
which  was  then  rehearsing,  thought  to  herself,  "  Why  can't  we  have  a  club 
for  singing  glees  like  the  Yale  men'.""  This  idea  being  whispered  to  a  small 
maiden  near  by,  the  result  was  a  meeting  at  the  Hubbard  Bouse,  in  the  room 
of  ourfirst  Leader,  where,  after  looking  ourselves  over,  we  decided  that  we 
competent,  at  Least,  to  vie  with  our  contemporary,  the  peacock  on  Par- 
lull,  in  awakening  the  echoes  around  the  college, 
first  open-air  appearance  of  this  class  glee  club  was  made  one  evening, 
when  we  could  sing  with  a  degree  of  u  tout  ensemble"  as  well  as  with  fervor 
"the  Noblest  Theme  Existing,  Glorious  Eighty -eight,"  or  some  equally  loyal 
air.  and  ••  We  Meet  Again  To-night,*1  in  which  our  deep  altos  ever  achieved  a 
triumph.  We  can  even  now  hear  the  windows  opening  all  around  the  cam- 
pus, and  see  the  in  ad-  Leaning  out,  a-  the  girls  give  their  enthusiastic  applause 
to  our  first  noie-. 
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Encouraged  by  the  reception  to  this  and  other  serenades  which  we  soon 
gave,  we  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  make  our  first  appearance  in  public 
at  an  entertainment  of  the  "  Tertium  Quid*'  Society,  February  10th,  1886. 
From  that  time  on.  we  found  our  list  of  engagements  so  numerous  that  a 
business  manager  was  appointed  to  relieve  the  leader. 

A>  nearly  as  I  can  find  out.  we  were  one  of  the  first  glee  clubs  in  a  woman's 
college,  Vassar  claiming  the  honor  of  the  first.  Rumors  scattered  abroad  as 
to  the  introduction  of  some  innovation  at  Smith,  brought  to  the  leader's  mail- 
box, for  a  time,  curious  advertisements,  among  which  was  one  addressed  to 
the  "  Captain  of  the  Smith  College  Base-ball  Nine.'"  with  samples  for  costumes. 

Whatever  doubts  we  may  have  had  about  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  fac- 
ulty toward  us  were  dispelled,  when  the  president  asked  us  to  sing  at  the 
twenty-second  of  February  reception,  and  when,  in  the  spring,  we  were  in- 
vited to  participate  in  some  of  the  teas  and  receptions  given  to  the  Seniors. 

Our  pleasant  Sophomore  year  passed  all  too  quickly,  and  we  were  grieved 
that  several  of  our  loyal  members  were  to  leave  us  after  June.  We  tried  the 
double  quartet  plan  at  first,  with  the  glee  club  remnant,  who  came  back  in 
September,  but  finding  that  it  left  too  much  burden  on  individuals  when  there 
were  absences,  and,  more  especially,  because  we  strongly  desired  to  make  the 
organization  permanent,  we  decided  to  invite  under-class  girls  to  join  us.  who 
should  form  a  nucleus  for  a  club  after  our  college  days  were  over. 

Soon  this  company  found  themselves  joyfully  practising  the  old  and  new 
songs,  and  their  program  for  the  year  resembled  that  of  the  preceeding  very 
closely.  Perhaps  the  most  important  event  was  the  first  Glee  Club  concert  in 
Social  Hall,  when  the  liberal  proceeds  were  given  to  the  Pundita  Ramabai 
and  the  College  Missionary  Society.  One  unique  feature  of  the  year  was  the 
gathering  at  Mr.  Cable's  to  learn  some  Creole  songs  under  his  instruction. 

After  a  parlor  concert  given  in  Boston  for  the  benefit  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation work.  Nov.  25th.  1887.  the  club  fell  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands 
of  the  under-class  girls,  although  a  leader  was  retained  from  the  '88  ranks 
until  her  graduation,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  our  hopes  for  the  continuance 
of  the  club  so  nearly  realized. 

And  now  before  yielding  rny  pen  to  a  later  historian,  I  would  like  to  express 
for  the  early  members  the  good  wishes  I  am  sure  they  have  for  the  Glee  Club 
of  to-day. 

May  many  a  Glee  from  the  "  Songs  for  College  Girls  "  be  cheering  the  heart 
and  arousing  the  college  spirit  of  the  Freshman  in  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Eighty-eight !  Minnie  Barton  Foote.  '88. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  Glee  Club  organization  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  constitution,  by  means  of  which  the  club  can  be  run  on  a 
more  systematic  basis.  The  officers  include  a  Leader.  Manager,  Assistant 
Leader,  and  Treasurer,  both  Leader  and  Manager  being  members  of  the  Se- 
nior class.  Owing  to  the  kind  assistance  of  Mrs.  Foote,  Miss  Lilian  DuBois, 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Wright,  we  are  able  to  add  a  correct  list  of  the  Glee  Club 
leaders  from  its  foundation  in  1885  to  the  present  time  :  Mrs.  Annie  Short 
Beach  '88,  Mrs.  Minnie  Barton  Foote  '88,  Lilian  DuBois,  '88,  Mrs.  Maud  Phil- 
lips Speir  '90,  Mrs.  Annie  Robinson  Wright  '91.  Martha  T.  Folsom  '92,  Eliza- 
beth Newton  '93.  Edith  A.  Harkness  '94.  Caroline  M.  Fuller  '95. 
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since  the  questions  of  living  off  the  campnfl  and  of  living  in  a  large  college 
house  seem  at  present  to  be  under  discussion,  it  is  only  fair  for  the  students 
and  the  "  cottage  system  "  thai  both  should  be  carefully  considered.    Against 

the  large  houses — friction  of  numbers,  the  uncontrollable  noisy  element  and 
inability  to  exercise  self-government  are  urged  as  reasons  why  students  either 
leave  the  house  or  study  under  great  disadvantage.  It  is  useless  to  deny  thai 
great  difficulties  exist  in  a  family  of  sixty,  but  since  the  funds  of  the  college 
are  too  small  to  give  us  enough  small  houses,  and  the  convenient  houses  with 
pleasanl  rooms  Off  the  campus  are  not  numerous  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
mand should  we  have  no  campus  houses,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice 
where  the  present  conditions  in  them  may  be  improved,  and  what  the  real 
superiority  of  the  life  off  the  campus  is. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  family  of  sixty  cannot  be  as  quiet  as  one  of  twenty  or 
fifteen,  and  that  an  irrepressible  spirit  will  disturb  more  people  in  a  corridor 
of  ten  rooms  than  in  one  of  five,  but  even  in  the  latter  case  there  is  still  op- 
portunity for  thai  spirit  to  exist  in  its  full  force,  while  the  house  may  not 
afford  the  same  chance  of  escape  for  the  victims  as  a  larger  one  would.  But 
Is  ll  not  possible  thai  in  any  house  there  may  be  an  •■lenient  bent  on  study 
and  strong  willed,  which   can  express  itself  sufficiently  in   proportion  to  the 

noise  existing,  so  thai  it  can  create  an  atmosphere  suited  to  both  good  study 
and  good  comradeship?  If  self-government  is  the  thing  desired,  here  is  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  it  where  every  Lady-in-charge  would  gladly  co-operate, 
and  to  urge  that  the  minor  ndes  be  kepi  less  stringently  and  the  more  impor- 
tant ones  be  emphasized. 

Bui  there  must  be  many  who  cannot  Btand  such  close  contact  with  even  the 
twenty  people  in  a  small  house,  and  fot  these  tin-re  can  be  no  provision  except 

outside  :  some  of  these  may  not  discover  the  tact  till  experience  has  developed 
it  and  consequently  they  Leave  the  campus.  There  are  others,  however,  who 
have  stronger  nerves  who  find  even  in  s  Large  house  compensations  in  being 
s way  from  the  street  and  having  the  pleasant  surroundings  oi  the  campus. 
Their  rooms  may  be  small,  bul  as  far  as  they  go  they  are  fully  as  pleasanl  as 
any  to  be  found  in  outside  houses.  EBxpensiveness,  however,  may  limit  this 
enjoyment.  Many  find  it  necessary  to  Bpend  two  years  off,  and  the  recenl  in 
In  price  makes  it  especially  difficult  for  some  to  come  on  at  all.     Many 

do  not  come  00  because  they  find  congenial  surroundings  in  the  first  year  and 
are  Unwilling  to   run  the   rigk    of  changing.      They    fee].    tOO,   that    they    have 

greater  independence  off.  This  is  a  matter  open  to  question.  What  regula- 
tion^ then- are  ..n  the  i^mpu- would  pnibably  be  nb>rrved  for  the  most  part 
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in  any  boarding  houses  recommended  by  the  college,  the  ten  o'clock  rule  being 
the  chief  exception.  The  observance  of  this  is  said  to  be  increased  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  fewer  interruptions  in  outside  houses.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  the  possibility  of  studying  within  hours  is  the  point  at  which 
houses  off  the  campus  excel  the  large  houses  on.  It  is  said  that  in  the  latter, 
students  sit  up  night  after  night  to  study  when  it  is  quiet.  Which  are  the 
ones  that  sit  up,  those  that  make  the  noise  or  those  that  are  disturbed  ?  If  it 
is  the  former  they  would  probably  carry  on  the  same  plan  outside  or  in  a 
small  house.  But  is  there  really  so  much  midnight  studying  done  as  we  hear, 
and  is  the  ten  o'clock  rule  kept  so  scrupulously  in  outside  houses  ?  Some  of 
the  houses  outside  are  even  larger  than  the  small  campus  houses  ;  is  quiet  or 
noise  the  distinctive  feature  in  them? 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  on  both  sides  and  the  question  asked  by 
the  girl  on  the  campus  should  be  rather  ■ '  Can  I  not  improve  matters  here  ?  " 
than  "  Shall  I  not  improve  matters  by  going  off  ?  "  E.  H.  B. 

There  are  some  girls  who  come  to  college  because  their  parents  insist  upon 
it.  These  girls  often  bring  little  or  nothing  to  the  institution  they  adorn  and 
carry,  if  possible,  still  less  away.  They  make  life  a  burden  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  work.  They  elect  all  the  ' ;  snaps "  and  groan  over  the  required 
work.  If  any  one  they  know  takes  more  than  the  minimum  number  of  hours 
they  treat  her  kindly,  but  as  if  she  were  a  little  lacking  in  common  sense. 
They  don't  understand  such  devotion  to  the  cause  of  learning. 

They  pursue  a  peculiar  course  in  choosing  electives.  From  some  girl  in 
the  class  above  they  get  all  possible  information  about  the  work  they  are 
shirking  at  the  time  and  the  work  of  the  ensuing  year.  They  obtain  copies 
of  all  questions  asked  in  written  lessons  and  examinations.  Next  they  find 
out  what  is  likely  to  be  lecture  work.  They  inquire  minutely  into  each  study, 
whether  there  are  any  papers  required  ?  are  they  hard  ?  how  many  ?  is  there 
an  examination '?  is  it  easy  ?  do  girls  electing  into  a  class  below  escape  papers 
which  they  would  be  obliged  to  write  if  they  took  the  study  at  the  regular 
time  ?  From  this  little  scheme  all  electives  are  chosen.  Naturally  they  do 
not  always  find  their  studies  intensely  interesting.  They  think  the  fault  lies 
in  the  teacher,  not  in  the  lack  of  interest  they  bring  to  the  class.  These  easy- 
going students  always  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  nothing.  They  come  into 
:he  room  of  some  girl  who  takes  more  hours  and  harder  ones  and  tell  her 
what  a  lovely  walk  they  have  had.  or  what  nice  tea  they  had  in  "  so  and  so?s 
room,"  while  she  writes  daily  themes  or  learns  some  particularly  hard  lesson 
for  the  next  day. 

Once  in  a  while  these  girls  are  tripped  up  in  their  easy  course  and  their 
friends  rejoice  .greatly  thereat.  They  put  off  some  necessary  work  until  the 
very  last  minute.  At  that  minute  some  other  work,  put  off  until  a  still  later 
date,  is  forced  upon  their  immediate  and  unwilling  attention.  Then  they  sit 
up  late  and  get  up  early  :    every  moment  must  be  utilized  for  hard  work. 

Each  year  is  spent  forgetting  what  was  learned  the  year  before.  They  look 
forward  to  the  last  two  years  when  only  twelve  hours  are  required,  but  most 
of  all  they  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  can  be  out  of  this  ••grind,"  as 
they  are  pleased  to  call  it,  forever.  M.  C.  S. 


CALENDAR 

February     L8,     Firsl  of  a   course  of  lectures  on   Memory  by 
Prof.  Edward  Pick. 
22,     Washington's  Birthday.    Mock  Trial  in  Alum- 
nae ( Gymnasium- 
Address,    Assembly    Hall.    Prof.    William    J. 
Sumner. 
'!■'>.     Alpha  Meeting.     " In  Colonial  Times." 

26,  Concert.   Assembly   Hall,    Mrs.    E.    Humphrey 

Allen,  Mr.  Babcock. 

27,  Talk  on  the  Vikings,  Mr.  Paul  du  Chaillu. 
.March            .'.     Phi  Kappa  Psi  open  Meeting.    Talk  by  Sigridr 

Magnusson,  of  Iceland. 

6,     Junior  Reception  to  the  Faculty. 

'.».     ••  A  Box  of  Monkeys."    Hubbard  House. 
L2,     Colloquium  Play.     "  Chemical  Fairy  Tales. " 
L6,     Open  Alpha  Meeting,  address  by  Josiah  Royce, 
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THE   OTHER   SIDE   OF   THE   QUESTION 

The  impression  which  one  gets  from  the  leading  article  in  the 
February  Monthly  is  that  the  campus  houses  are  filled  with 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  that  juniors  and  seniors  are 
greatly  in  the  minority  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  conditions  of 
life  on  the  campus  have  so  disturbed  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  that  a  great  exodus  from  the  campus  houses  has  set  in. 
The  reason  given  for  this  truly  serious  condition  is  the  "restless- 
ness and  excitement  of  life  in  a  house  where  so  many  girls  are 
living  together,"  and  the  resulting  noise  and  confusion.  The 
increased  price  of  board,  which  has  been  of  vital  importance  to 
many,  is  mentioned  as  a  secondary  cause  for  leaving  the  campus. 

I  shall  try  to  prove  in  the  first  place  that  a  wrong  impression 
has  been  given  in  regard  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  classes 
on  the  campus.  In  the  second  place  that  other  reasons  than  those 
given  may  have  influenced  girls  to  leave  last  year  ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  that  neither  the  picture  of  life  in  the  town  boarding 
houses,  nor  that  of  life  on  the  campus,  is  a  complete  presenta- 
tion of  the  existing  facts. 

A  careful  study  of  the  catalogues  1893-94  and  1894-95  gives 
the  following  figures  :  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
seniors  in  college  ;  of  these  fifty-three  live  off  the  campus, 
nine   of  these  girls  living  at  their  homes.     This  leaves  ninety- 
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i  on  the  campus,  the  percentage  being  64j  per  cent,  on  the 
campus.  The  junior  class  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty-five. 
Of  these,  sixty-three  are  off  the  campus,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  of  these  sixty-three,  seven  Live  at  their  homes,  leaving 
nearly  60  per  cent,  on  the  campus,  instead  of  the  "»,)  per  cent. 
is  stated  in  the  Monthly  (page  8).  The  sophomore  class 
consists  of  two  hundred  and  six  ;  of  these  eighty-two  are  off 
the  campus  ami  fifteen  live  at  home,  making  56  per  cent,  on  the 
campus.  The  freshman  class  lias  two  hundred  ami  nine 
members,  with  on.-  hundred  and  thirty-one  oil*  the  campus, 
of  whom  sixteen  live  at  their  homes.  Percentage  on  campus 
36  per  cent.     By  percentage  we  have  on  the  campus  : 

'95  Do     of  '0(i  56     of  ":<;  36     of 

By  merely  Looking  at  these  figures  we  can  see  that  the  actual 
condition  has  been  misrepresented.  In  actual  numbers  there 
are  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  upper-class  girls  on  the  campus 
and  one  hundred  and  n i net y-t wo  lower-class  i^irls. 

A  difference  of  three  is  not  enough,  when  the  great  difference 
in  numbers  between  the  classes  is  considered,  there  being  over 
one  hundred  more  girls  in  the  lower  classes,  to  warrant  the 
stat  • -n  lent  *  *  t  hat  there  are  more  of  them  (lower-class  girls)  on  the 
campus,  and  their  number  is  increasing n  (page  4).   Thepercent- 

showthal  the  genera]  ratio  of  classes,  with  a  possible  ex- 
ception <>f  the  present  junior  class,  is  normal,  and  not  abnormal, 
as  has  been  represented. 

Nothing  was  said  in  the  art  icle  about  those  -iris  who  left  their 

quiel  homes  oil"  the  campus  for  t  he  noisy  campus  homes.  While 
fourteen  seniors  were  being  driven  oil',  for  reasons  which  I  will 
explain  later,  fourteen  other  seniors,  willing  and  presuma- 
bly conscious  victims,  took  their  places.  Nine  juniors  left 
t  he  campus  at  the  same  time,  but.  not  warned  by  their  example, 
twenty-three  from  the  same  class  gladly  took  rooms  on  the 
campus.  Of  the  fourteen  seniors  who  left  the  campus,  eighl 
were  from  the  Morns  lb. use.  two  from  the  Hubbard,  two  from 

1  he  Wallace,  and    one    each    from     the     Hatfield     and     Stoddard. 

The  Monthly  acknowledges  that  the  existing  atmosphere  of  the 
Hatfield  and  Stoddard  did  not  drive  these  girls  away.  A  Hub- 
bard House  girl  who  leTl  the  campus,  told  me  that  no  girl  had 
left  that  house  "ii  account  of  i  he  poor  conditions  !'"!•  study. 
'I'he  two  Wallace  House  girls  left  under  peculiar  circumstances ; 
one  did  not  return  i"  college,  and  the  other  left   for  the  excep- 
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tional  advantages  offered  to  her  personally  elsewhere.  So  we 
have  only  the  Morris  House  girls  to  account  for.  The  Morris 
House  was  made  notorious  last  year  by  an  unfortunate  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  which  we  need  not  further  particular- 
ize ;  a  condition  which  has  been  completely  changed.  The 
table,  for  instance,  was  reported  to  be  intolerable,  and  we  may 
justly  believe  that  this  feeling  influenced  the  girls  who  left, 
more,  perhaps,  than  they  were  aware.  The  uproarous  condi- 
tion of  the  house  came  about  through  the  general  mismanage- 
ment, and  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  take  the  Morris  House  as  a 
sample  of  college  life  as  seen  on  the  campus.  The  importance 
of  quiet  in  a  house,  and  necessity  for  regarding  "  busy  "  signs, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  but  we  agree  with  Miss  Smith 
that  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  students  will  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  affairs.  As  for  the  midnight  spreads,  their  num- 
ber and  elaboration  must  have  been  exaggerated.  In  the 
smaller  campus  houses  the  ten  o'clock  rule  is  rarely  broken, 
although  nobody  denies  that  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  elude 
it  if  the  students  chose  to  trespass  on  their  own  sense  of  house 
loyalty  and  good  fellowship.  And  this  feeling,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, the  ladies-in-charge  try  to  build  up.  A  general  senti- 
ment against  such  spreads  in  their  moral  and  physical  effects 
will  help  abate  this  nuisance. 

The  necessity  for  economy  last  year,  caused  by  the  financial 
crisis,  was  not  strongly  enough  emphasized.  The  additional 
expense  cannot  have  failed  to  make  a  great  difference  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  many  girls.  It  is  certainly  true  that  this 
need  for  economy  must  show  itself  in  the  lower  classes  as  well 
as  in  the  upper  classes.  This  need  for  economy  is  shown  in  two 
ways,  one  being  that  the  percentage  of  under-class  girls  on  the 
campus  is  smaller,  as  it  should  be  from  other  reasons  also  ;  the 
other  more  important  indication  is  that  many  of  the  girls  who 
came  into  campus  houses  were  lower  on  the  lists  of  campus  ap- 
plication than  others  who  were  obliged  to  stay  off  on  account  of 
economy. 

The  juniors  who  left  the  campus  have  varied  reasons  for  so 
doing,  but  few  if  any  left  entirely  in  the  interests  of  scholar- 
ship. Deducting  the  number  who  did  not  return  to  college, 
only  nine,  and  of  these  two  were  from  the  Morris  House,  left 
the  campus— while,  as  has  been  stated  before,  twenty-three 
came  on. 
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1  have  already  said  thai  it  is  not  fair  to  take  the  picture 
drawn  from  the  Morris  House  as  a  representative  one.  Take 
the  Lawrence  House  for  example— the  counterpart  of  the  Mor- 
ris— no  undergraduate  left  it  last  year  for  any  reason.  Surely 
greater  part  of  the  trouble  must  Lie  in  the  Morris  Eouse 
itself.  Noise  and  disturbance  of  various  kinds  does  exist  in  the 
Larger  campus  houses.  The  solution  of  the  problem  offered  by 
the  writer  of  the  paper  is  the  right  one:  it  should  be  under- 
stood, moreover,  thai  the  case  is  not  to  be  solved  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  presumably  more  mature  class,  the  juniors  and 
seniors. 

The  picture  given  of  life  off  the  campus  is  certainly  ideal — 
"  the  long  uninterrupted  hours  for  work,  the  whole  afternoon 
and  a  clear  evening  till  ten  o'clock,  and  then  the  privilege  of 
sitting  up  when  she  has  much  pressing  work,  although  she 
seldom  needs  to  do  so."  The  truth  is  that  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle is  living  at  an  exceptional  place,  a  house  known  to  be  the 
quietest  spot  imaginable.  But  take  the  houses  where  a  girl  gets 
indignant  if  you  ask  her  to  close  her  door  while  she  practises 
her  banjo,  night  after  night.  Asa  general  rule  houses  off  the 
campus  are  noiser  than  campus  houses,  for  the  reason  that  the 
noise  is  uncontrollable.  I  am  not  considering  those  houses 
where  only  two  or  three  girls  live,  although  even  under  these 
conditions  1  have  known  the  third  girl  to  be  often  disturbed  by 
the  other  two.  But  in  all  houses  of  eight  or  more,  the  disturb- 
ance in  proportion  to  numbers  is  far  greater  than  that  of  cam- 
pus Life.  Where  do  girls  willingly  stay  four  years  off  the  cam- 
pus excepl  in  some  house  where  no  rules  are  enforced  ?     1  think 

no  girl  who  docs  nol  care  for  such  houses,  or  who  cannot  afford, 
them,  will  voluntarily  stay  off  the  campus.  A  house  may  be 
particularly  favored — it  may  have  a  congenial  set  of  girls, 
enough  in  number  to  make  a  society  by  itself.  If  the  table  is 
good,  and  Lights  do  no1  have  to  beoul  at  ten,  students  may  have 
a  jolly  good  time  and  still  do  their  college  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  girl  who  elects  to  spend  ner  college  years  off  the  cam- 
pus in  a  small,  quiel  home  will  lose  an  incalculable  amounl  in 
friendship,  knowledge  of  the  world,  self-governmenl  and  fun. 
None  of  the  girls  who  have  stayed  off  the  campus  show  at  the 
end  of  four  years  better  health  or  better  results  than  do  those 

who  are  on.      In    fact,  the    regular    hours,    especially    for   meals. 

resull  in  improved  health.     The  average  studenl  in  the  campus 
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houses  observes  the  ten  o'clock  rule  and  does  not  get  up  before 
the  rising  bell.  The  average  student  off  the  campus  is  in 
danger  of  irregularity  in  sleep  and  meals. 

The  exodus  of  last  year  was  unfortunate  in  the  impression  it 
has  created.  It  was  in  part  a  sympathetic  strike,  and  in  part  a 
financial  strike.  We  trust  and  believe  that  the  Alumnae  will 
not  again  have  occasion  to  be  alarmed  at  the  depletion  of  the 
campus  houses,  caused  by  the  "withdrawal  of  confidence  "  on 
the  part  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

Caroline  R.  Wing. 
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The  parable  of  the  seven  fat  years  and  the  seven  lean  years  of 
Pharaoh's  time  is  finding  application  in  the  history  of  our  col- 
lege world.  We  have  had  our  seven  fat  years  and  are  now 
fallen  upon  by  the  seven  lean  years — of  criticism. 

We  have  lately  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  faults  of 
the  institution  to  which  we  belong,  and,  the  life  we  lead  at  col- 
lege. While  in  the  main  the  discussion  of  these  topics  evinces 
a  lively  and  healthy  interest  in  college  life  which  should  be  en- 
couraged, yet  we  all  ought  to  be  perfectly  certain  that  the 
causes  of  the  defects  which  we  attribute  to  our  college  are 
traced  to  their  proper  source. 

Campus  life  has  been  looked  upon  at  times  as  being  only  a 
means  to  an  end — as  a  good  and  convenient  place  for  under-class 
girls  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other  and  make  friends.  Af- 
ter this  has  been  accomplished  it  has  been  said  that  one  is  in 
danger  of  feeling  that  she  has  had  enough,  and  this  because  of 
certain  conditions  hostile  to  serious  work  in  the  campus  life. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  complex  conditions  are  often  val- 
uable. Campus  life  is  in  itself  a  culture.  Not  all  of  us  after 
we  have  finished  college,  will  be  so  fortunate  as  to  live  our  lives 
out  in  quiet  country  villages,  free  from  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  many  people.  Many  of  us  will  be  forced  to  live  in  policed 
cities — perhaps  in  crowded  flats — with  our  fellow  creatures 
swarming  below  and  above  us.  So  we  should  be  thankful  our 
college  life  has  in  some  measure  accustomed  us  to  contact  with 
numbers  of  people. 
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It'  a  girl  comes  to  college  and  expects  to  live   in   the  same 

"  peaceful  and  home-like  atmos]  she  Left  behind  her,  she 

■  ntirely  missed  one  of  the  best  things  a  college  has  to  offer 

and  she  might  as  well  have  saved   herself  tin*  journey. 

There  is.  after  all,  a  value  to  the  training  in  self-adjustment  we 

receive  in  living  in  one  of  the  Larger  campus  houses,  and  four 
years  of  training  in  tin*  art  of  Living  with  "all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  "  are  surely  much  more  satisfactory  than  two. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  upper-class  girls  leaving  the 
campus  has  increased.  But  1  do  nol  admit  that  the  reason  for 
their  action  Ls  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  remain  on  the  cam- 
pus and  be  good  students.  But  as  the  number  of  students  of 
the  first  class  grows  Larger  each  year  by  a  larger  number  than 
did  each  preceding  rlass,  the  demand  for  campus  rooms  in- 
creases, and  the  possibilities  for  desirable  grouping  become  more 
and  more  difficult  for  upper-class  girls  each  year.  The  rule  re- 
stricting students  from  moving  from  one  house  to  another  on 
the  campus,  and  the  fact  that  the  authorities  have  felt  it  desir- 
able to  have  on  the  campus  a  fixed  proportion  of  students  of  the 
first  class,  and  therefore  reserve  a  certain  number  of  places  in 
the  college  houses  each  year  for  them,  make  it  difficult  for  girls 
to  form  themselves  into  sets  of  the  most  congenial  spirits.  In 
these  limitations  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  place  upon  the 
grouping  of  girls  on  the  campus,  maybe  found  the  one  reason 
why  certain  of  the  boarding  houses  in  town  are  so  popular. 
Many  students  have  found  their  friends  in  the  boarding  house 
in  which  they  live  during  their  first  year,  and  in  consequence 
have  never  cared  to  live  on  the  campus.  Moreover  they  feel 
that  their  relations  to  the  house  in  which  thov  live  are  on  a  busi- 
ness basis— while  the  campus  houses  do  not  represent  a  business 
adjustment.  They  aim  to  do  the  greatesl  good  i<>  the  greatest 
number,  and  by  keeping  the  different  classes  in  contact  with 
each  other  they  hope  to  accomplish  their  end. 

The  testimony  which  the  pasl  experience  of  the  college  offers 
in  proof  of  the  last  point  shows  some  very  interesting  facts. 
When  the  present  senior  class  entered  college  in  L891,  it  had  but 
twenty-four  out  of  one  hundred  ninety-two  of  its  members  on 
the  campus,  while  the  class  of  '91  had  fifty-eight  out  of  eighty- 
one  in  the  college  houses.    This  arrangement  the  college  govern 

nienl    felt  lobe  ;i    very    u  nsa  t  is  fart « <v\    >,    and    this    year    Was 

looked  upon  by  them  a-  in   many  ways  a  crisis   in   the  college 
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history.  The  college  could  not  hope  to  influence  lastingly  a 
body  of  one  hundred  ninety-two  students  through  only  twenty- 
four  of  that  number.  The  difficulty  was  in  some  measure  met 
by  the  erection  of  two  new  houses,  and  the  next  incoming  class, 
the  present  junior  class,  had  during  its  first  year  sixty -eight  out 
of  two  hundred  ten  in  the  college  houses,  and  the  present  soph- 
omore class  during  its  first  year  sixty-two  out  of  two  hundred 
thirty-seven.  Possibly  not  the  least  interesting  result  of  this 
condition  of  student  life  may  be  traced  by  comparing  the  atti- 
tudes held  by  these  three  classes  to  life  on  the  campus  under- 
taken by  them  under  such  different  auspices.  The  fact  that 
only  twenty-four  out  of  one  hundred  ninety-two  of  the  present 
senior  class  during  its  first  year  came  into  close  touch  with  the 
college  influence,  serves  to  me  to  account  in  a  measure  for  the 
fact  that  certain  groups  of  students  have  never  felt  strongly 
the  charm  of  its  most  characteristic  social  development,  or  have 
consistently  preferred  one  which  they  could  create  for  them- 
selves. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  therefore,  to  my  mind,  the 
significant  features  of  the  problem  do  not  lie  in  the  character 
of  the  large  houses,  but  in  the  attitude  of  the  students  toward 
college  life.  There  are  some  natures  to  whom  the  life  of  a  large 
college  house  is  distasteful,  and  to  such  the  smaller  campus 
houses,  or  the  boarding  houses  in  town,  are  open.  The  policy 
of  the  college  clearly  provides  for  such  as  persons  normal  and 
honorable.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  any  good  student  of 
ordinarily  good  health  cannot  live  in  one  of  the  larger  houses 
and  get  the  quiet  required  for  serious  study.  It  is  nonsense  to 
say  that  a  girl  cannot  secure  herself  from  interruption  by 
firmly  disapproving  of  any  disregard  of  her  ''busy  sign''  as 
easily  on  the  campus  as  off.  There  is  always  a  polite  way  of 
asking  noisy  students  to  keep  quiet.  The  question  of  living  in 
a  large  campus  house,  after  all,  resolves  itself  into  one  of  taste. 
Some  prefer  it  and  some  do  not.  What  is  one  man's  meat  is 
another  man's  poison,  but  all  the  poison  is  not  on  the  campus. 
And  for  those,  who  by  reason  of  temperament  or  other  consid- 
erations have  left  the  campus,  to  assign  as  a  reason  for  so  doing 
the  alleged  noise  and  confusion  of  campus  life,  is  to  place  the 
blame  upon  undeserving  shoulders — 

'•  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." 

Charlotte  Bannon. 


THE   OLD  LIFE 

Dost  thou  remember,  dear,  the  old  life  too, 

As  I  remember — the  old  apple  tree 

Wherein  the  blue  bird  Bang  to  thee  and  me 

And  the  gnarled  boughs  where  the  faint  lichen  grew 

Dost  thou  remember,  dear,  the  old  life  too? 

As  that  long  surge  of  planets  breaks  and  runs 

Back  like  tossed  spray  and  the  white  storm  of  suns 

Swingeth  insessant  'twixt  this  world  and  you. 

So  far,  so  far  !  yet  from  the  central  skies, 

From  the  remotest  calm  you  speak  to  me. 

My  beautiful  one  not  with  forgetful  eyes 

Laughs  from  those  peaks  of  immortality. 

Like  a  white  i>earl  the  little  old  life  lies 

Fathomed  in  that  deep  eternity. 

Anna  H.  Branch. 


THE  PASSING   OF  JOHN  BANKS 

One  of  those  crisp  cold  mornings  in  early  February,  when 
the  snow  creaks  under  your  feet  and  the  keen  air  makes  your 
•  .us  and  fingers  tingle,  I  found  myself  walking  down  L  Street 
swinging  my  cane  and  feeling  much  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
In  my  breast  pocket  was  a  deed  for  the  building  lot  I  had 
always  desired  ;  I  had  just  received  word  that  the  Second 
National  Bank  stock  of  Pramton  had  gone  up  two  points,  my 
breakfast  had  suited  me  and  there  was  really  nothing  which 
seemed  to  be  lacking  to  my  happineess. 

While  I  was  thus  pursuing  t  he  even  tenor  of  my  way,  1  was 
somewhat  surprised,  1  may  say  a.  little  disturbed,  to  see  a  mes- 
senger boy  come  down  the  street  toward  me  with  a  telegram  in 

his  hand. 

"  Is  your  name  Banks  ?"  he  said.    "John  Banks?"    [nodded 

assent.       "  Well,  the  bote]  clerk  there  said  so." 

I  took  the  telegram  a  little  surprised  to  he  sure,  hut  thinking 
ii  aothing    more    important    than   a    business  communication, 
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what  was  my  astonishment  on  opening  it  to  read  these  words  : 

Dated  Centreville,  Ohio. 
To  John  Banks,  Hotel  Sheridan  : 

Yon  died  this  morning  at  seven.     Shall  inter  body  Wed- 
nesday. Almond  Drysk. 

What  could  this  strange  communication  mean  ?  I  read  it 
over  several  times  before  I  could  get  it  through  my  head. 
Either  the  man  who  had  sent  it  was  insane  or  I  was.  Surely 
the  latter  case  could  not  be  true,  for  my  head  was  perfectly  cool 
and  I  was  as  fair  a  specimen  of  a  man  at  forty-five  as  one  gen- 
erally sees.  "Any  answer?"  asked  the  boy  eyeing  me  sus- 
piciously, for  I  imagine  I  looked  nonplussed.  "No,"  I  replied, 
and  then  at  second  thought  replied  "  yes,"  and  hastily  scribbled 
an  answer,  but  tore  it  up.  It  would  not  do  to  let  this  man 
know  that  I  had  taken  any  notice  of  his  hallucination.  "  What 
time  does  the  next  train  leave  for  Centreville  ?  "  I  asked  rather 
abruptly.  "  Find  out  by  asking  the  ticket  agent,"  replied  the 
youngster  saucily,  and  bolted  off  down  the  street  whistling 
with  all  his  might. 

I  was  indeed  in  a  peculiar  position.  Informed  that  I  was 
dead.  I  who  had  lived  with  myself  forty-five  years,  in  sickness, 
in  health,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  who  had  loved,  honored  and 
cherished  myself  and  had  always  intended  to  stand  by  John 
Banks  until  death  certainly  should  us  part.  I  had  heard  of 
soul  flights  and  various  hypnotic  phenomena  and  taken  more  or 
less  interest  in  them  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  never  expected  to  be  told  that  I  was  dead  until  I 
was  informed  so  by  some  other  message  than  a  telegram. 

Who  this  strange  and  assuming  gentleman  might  be  who  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  inform  me  of  my  recent  demise,  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  know.  At  any  rate  he  had  sent  the  telegram  from 
Centreville  and  as  every  one  knows  that  Centreville  has  only 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  one  can  readily  see  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  the  sender.  / 

Ascertaining  that  the  next  train  left  at  12.30,  I  returned  to 
the  hotel,  settled  up  some  business  matters  I  had  to  attend  to, 
packed  my  grip,  and  at  half  past  twelve  was  whirling  away  on 
as  strange  an  errand  as  ever  man-  went,  that  of  attending  his 
own  funeral. 

Where  I  was  to  find  my  body  was  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  indeed 
wished  to  be  decently  interred.     If  it  was  true  I  was  dead  and 
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that  this  person  whose  terrestial  dwelling  place  1  now  occupied 
another  than  my  old  friend  John  Banks,  I  certainly  wanted 
e  poor  old  John  tucked  under  in  good  style.  No  man  cares 
to  be  buried  by  the  county  if  he  is  anything  but  a  train]). 

The  ride  to  Centreville  was  an  uneventful  one,  save  for  the 
curious  and  wonderful  ideas  thai  came  into  my  mind.  1  really 
began  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  and  to  wonder  if  it  were  aol 
possible  to  have  died  and  been  simply  a  ghosl  since  seven  thai 
morning.  Then  when  I  recollected  thai  at  seven  thai  morning 
I  was  eating  as  hearty  a  breakfast  as  I  had  thai  year.  1  Laughed 
myself  to  scorn  and  read  the  newspaper  over  for  the  fifth  time 
and  persuaded  myself  that  1  had  been  dreaming. 

When  I  reached  Centreville  it  was  three  o'clock.  I  stepped 
from  the  train  and  went  immediately  to  the  telegraph  station. 
Taking  the  telegram  from  my  pocket  I  asked  the  operator  if  he 
could  identify  the  man  who  had  sent  the  message  of  which  this 
was  the  '-opy.  He  took  it.  looked  it  over  carefully  and  nodded. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "he  is  a  second  rate  undertaker  who  has  his 
looms  in  the  Gurney  block  on  Main  Street.  Looks  as  if  the  old 
fellow  was  a  little  cracked,  doesn't  it  ?  If  I  were  you  1  would 
take  a  good  revolver  with  me  and  half  a  dozen  cartridges." 

1  thanked  the  man  and  walked  out  of  the  station  and  up  the 
street  in  the  direction  of  the  Gurney  block.  I  did  aol  fear  the 
crazy  undertaker  any  more  than  I  dreaded  seeing  myself  laid 
out  in  my  best  suit  and  white  gloves. 

The  shop  was  a  small  rickety  looking  establishment,  with  a 
sign  over  I  lie  door  bearing  i  he  name  Almond  I  >rysk.  1  entered 
without  hesitation  and  asked  to  see  the  proprietor. 

The  small  boy  to  whom  I  addressed  my  remark,  hesitated  and 
said  finally  he  would  sec.  He  believed  his  father  was  busy  at 
present,  hut  if  the  gentleman  could  wait  he  would  ask  him. 
The  boy  departed  and  John  Banks  en  vivant  was  left- in  the 
company  of  bis  own  person,  whose  identity  he  himself  already 
more  I  ban  half  doubl ed. 

While  the  boy  was  gone,  the  idea  took  possession  of  me  thai 
I  would  a --mi  me  to  be  he  a  friend  of  the  deceased  an  uncle  bear- 
ing the  same  name  find  nut  what  scheme  the  wily  undertaker 
working,  then  produce  the  telegram  and  operator  as  wit- 
tnd  serve  ou1  a  warrant  \'<>v  murder,  if  murder  it  proved 
to  be. 

In  tie-  midst  <»f  these  reflections  I  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
t  ranee  of  t  be  man  in  quesl  ion. 
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He  was  a  short,  smooth-shaven  man  with  keen  black  eyes  and 
"beetling  brows.  His  forehead  protruding  over  his  hooked 
nose  gave  him  a  peculiarly  sinister  expression,  and  his  dark 
hair  rising  in  two  huge  bushes  over  his  temples  seemed  more 
like  horns  than  human  hair. 

He  looked  at  me  sharply,  then  put  out  his  hand  and  took 
mine,  as  I  mumbled  a  few  words  of  explanation  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  my  expectations. 

"Come  into  the  further  room  with  me,"  he  said,  "I  will 
show  you  the  body." 

I  followed  him  through  the  little  green  baize  door  and  walked 
along  beside  him.  As  I  was  a  foot  and  a  half  his  superior  in 
size  and  much  stronger  in  muscle,  I  calculated  I  could  easily 
knock  him  down  with  one  hand  and  hush  him  into  silence  with 
the  other  in  case  he  attempted  any  violence. 

He  led  me  from  this  room  into  a  further  one.  There  on  a 
long  table  lay  a  figure  covered  with  a  sheet.  He  raised  his 
finger  to  his  lips  and  dreAv  off  the  covering.  I  sprang  forward 
with  a  cry  of  horror,  for  there  lay  John  Banks — I — myself — the 
man  who  was  noted  for  his  integrity  and  good  company — who 
never  did  anything  disgraceful  in  his  whole  life,  lying  upon 
the  embalming  table  of  a  second  rate  undertaker  and  threatened 
to  be  buried  next  day  from  this  same  disgraceful  establishment. 

"  You  scoundrel,  you  murderer,"  I  cried.  "  You  have  killed 
him.  I  shall  have  you  arrested  for  manslaughter  before  another 
day  passes."  Striding  forward  I  .stood  between  the  body  and 
the  man.  "  When  did  this  man  die  and  how  ?"  I  asked  excit- 
edly. "  You  cannot  bury  him  without  a  death  certificate  and  a 
burial  permit.  The  law  will  not  allow  it."  ''The  law  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case,"  he  replied  coldly,  with  a  fiendish 
glitter  in  his  eyes.  "  There  is  no  law  on  this  earth  that  can  for- 
bid my  burying  that  man  whenever  and  wherever  I  see  fit. 
That  man  in  the  eyes  of  all  people  is  you— John  Banks,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pramton  City  Gas  Co.  and  ex-mayor  of  the  town. 
He  died  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock  from  the  effects  of  heart 
failure.  I  have  a  death  certificate  signed  by  Doctor  Peyton 
Morris  to  which  he  will  swear  and  will  obtain  the  burial  permit 
to-morrow  previous  to  the  funeral  service,  which  will  be  held 
from  St.  Alphonsus  Church  under  the  auspices  of  Lilly  Lodge." 

I  fairly  reeled.  Was  I  mad  ?  What  could  all  this  mean  ? 
"  I  am  John  Banks,"  I  cried  indignantly.     "  Who  is  this  corpse 
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whom  you  have  palmed  off  as  myself?  Tell  me,  man,  or  you 
shall  be  another.'1 

[  seized  the  little  man  by  the  throat  and  1  am  afraid  choked 
him. 

He  threw  up  his  arms  imploringly  and  1  let  him  go. 

"  Now  then,"  he  cried,  dancing  up  and   down   in  diabolical 

glee,  "you  will  sign  it.  you  will,  yon  will.  1  know  you  will!" 
He  was  fairly  howling  with  delight  and  triumph. 

■"  Sign  what  ?  *  I  cried.  "  I  shall  sign  nothing  hut  a  petition 
to  have  you  put  in  the  insane  asylum  as  soon  as  possible.  Come 
now,  little  man.  calm  down  and  tell  me  what  you've  done  here 
to  this  fellow  ?M 

Again  he  went  off  with  paroxysms  of  rage  and  laughter. 

I  drew  near  and  looked  at  the  corpse  more  closely.  It  was 
certainly  my  own  face,  and  in  the  dim  light  of  the  room  it 
looked  most  terribly  ghastly.  I  placed  my  hand  on  the  fore- 
head and  felt  the  skin.     Then  I,  too,  laughed.     It  was  wax. 

Well,  there  isn't  much  more  to  the  story  besides  this.  It 
seems  Drysk  had  the  wax  work  craze  and  had  been  trying  that 
business  for  some  time,  but  no  one  recognized  him.  He  had  tried 
around  several  towns  and  lost  what  little  capital  he  had,  as  well 
as  his  credit,  and  finally  hit  upon  this  plan  to  bring  his  name 
before  the  public. 

It  made  me  some  little  trouble  to  contradict  my  death  notices 
in  the  Press  and  Herald  and  to  reassure  anxious  relatives  ;  aside 
from  these  points  the  matter  was  of  little  consequence. 

I  was  much  pleased  over  the  kind  things  said  of  me  in  my 
obituaries.  In  fact  found  out  many  good  qualities  in  myself 
that  I  did  not  know  I  possessed,  so  I  was  benefitted  in  a  way  as 
well  as  Drysk. 

Drysk  of  course  'received  my  ready  consent  to  use  my  name 
in  testimony  of  his  excellent  workmanship  and  moreover  has  a 
framed  letter  of  mine  in  his  office,  which   is  now    the  entrance 

to  1  he  famous  Palace  Of   Art   in   Wax. 

I  Still  keep  tie-  telegram,  and  often  when  1  feel  a  tl'ille  spook- 
ish.  lake  it  out  and    think   again    of  that    strange   eventful    day 

when  . John  Banks  received  notice  of  his  own  death,  and  took 
i  he  t  rain  for  Centreville  to  attend  his  own  funeral. 

N.    K.    Rahnhakt. 


THE  IMPORTANT    WORK  OF  A    CONFERENCE 

The  work  of  introducing  greater  uniformity  into  college  re- 
quirements has  made  such  satisfactory  progress  under  the  care 
of  the  New  England  Commission,  that  its  friends  among  The 
Monthly's  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  something  of  its  ex- 
tension in  the  new  requirements  for  English.  These  were  origi- 
nally the  suggestions  of  a  conference  composed  of  ten  members 
from  the  Association  of  the  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  of  three  from  the  Commis- 
sion of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations,  of 
two  from  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepar- 
atory Schools.  The  chairman  was  Francis  H.  Stoddard  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
Philadelphia,  May  17,  18,  19,  1894,  the  Conference  adopted  a  re- 
port which  was  to  be  presented  for  ratification  to  each  of  the 
bodies  which  it  represented.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examina- 
tion, called  Sept.  29,  1894,  a  long  and  careful  discussion  resulted 
in  the  vote  to  transmit  to  the  Colleges  with  its  general  approval 
the  scheme  of  requirements  proposed  by  the  Conference  and 
ratified  by  the  Committes  from  the  Commission.  It  made  three 
specific  changes  in  the  wording  of  the  report,  which  with  the 
suggested  changes,  was  concurred  in  by  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  at  its  meeting  on 
the  12th  and  13th  of  October.     The  report  was  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  time  allowed  for  the  English  examination  for 
entrance  to  college  be  not  less  than  two  hours. 

2.  That  the  books  prescribed  be  divided  into  two  groups — 
one  for  reading,  the  other  for  more  careful  study. 

3.  That  in  connexion  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  re- 
quired books  parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  be  encouraged. 

4.  That  a  considerable  amount  of  English  poetry  be  commit- 
ted to  memory  in  preparatory  study. 

5.  That  the  essentials  of  English  Grammar,  even  if  there  is  no 
examination  in  that  subject,  be  not  neglected  in  preparatory  study. 
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Although  the  Conference  believes  that  the  correction  of  bad 
English  is  useful  in  preparatory  study,  it  does  no\  favor  an  ex- 
amination in  this  subject   as  a  requirement    for  admission   to 

col],  •_ 

ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  La  English  whose  work  is  notably  defective  lo  point 

ailing,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

I.  Reading  and  Practice.  — A  certain  number  of  books 
will  be  set  for  reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pre- 
sent evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  and 
to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The 
form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph 
or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate 
from  a  considerable  number— perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — set  before 
him  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these  topics 
is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate 
expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
substance  of  the  books.  In  place  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this 
test,  the  candidate  may  be  allowed  to  present  an  exercise  book, 
properly  certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compositions  or 
other  written  work  done  in  connexion  with  the  reading  of  the 
books. 

The  books  set  for  this  pari  of  the  examination  will  be  : 

L895  :  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night ;  The  Sir  Roger  cU  Cov- 
erley  Papers  in  flu  Spectator;  Irving's  Sketch  Book  ;  Scott's 
77m  Abbot;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macau- 
lay's  Essay  on  Milton;  Longfellow's  Evangeline, 

L896 :  Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream;  De- 
poe's  History  of  tht  Plagui  in  London  ;  [rvtng's  Tales  oj  a 
Traveller;  Scott's  Woodstock;  Macaulay's  Eissay  on  Milton  : 
Longfellow's  Evangelini  ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

L897:  Shakespeare's  J. v  Y<>u  lil-,  // .•  Dkfok's  f/istnrt/  <>f 
tht  Plagui  in  London;  [rving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller;  Haw- 
thorne's Twict  Told  Tales;  Longfellow's  Evangelim  ; 
(  Ieorge  Eliot's  Silas  Marnt  r. 

L898  :  Milton's  Parodist  Lost,  Parts]  and  II  ;  Pope's  Ilm<L 
Books  1  and  XXII  ;  Tin  Sir  Roger  </'  Coverley  Papers  in  (hi 
Spectator;  Goldsmith's  27u  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Marmer     Southey's  Lifi   of  Nelson     Carlyle's  Es- 
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say  on  Burns;    Lowell's     Vision    of    Sir  Launfal;     Haw- 
thorne's The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

II.  Study  and  Practice.— This  part  of  the  examination 
presupposes  a  more  careful  study  of  each  of  the  works  named 
below.  The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form  and 
structure,  and  will  also  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  express 
his  knowledge  with  clearness  and  accuracy. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  : 

1895 :  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Milton's 
U Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas;  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Addison. 

1896  :  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Milton's 
U  Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas  ;  Webster's  First 
Banker  Hill  Oration. 

1897:  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  j  Scott's  Marmion  ;  Ma- 
caulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

1898  :  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Concil- 
iation with  America ;  De  Quince y's  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe  ;  Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

ADVANCED   EXAMINATIONS. 

Note  :— The  candidate  may  choose  either  I  or  II. 

I.  A  detailed  study  of  a  single  period  of  English  literature, 
and  of  not  fewer  than  three  authors  belonging  to  it,  as  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  with  special  reference  to 
Pope,  Swift  and  Addison. 

II.  (a)  Old  English  (Anglo  Saxon)  ;  chiefly  simple  prose 
and  grammar,  or 

(b)  Chaucer  :  Prologue,  Knight's  Tale  and  Nonne  Prestes 
Tale,  including  vocabulary,  inflexion  and  prosody. 

The  changes  are  all  in  the  interest  of  more  thorough  and 
more  practical  work.  The  Conference  aimed  to  adjust  credit  in 
examinations  as  fairly  as  possible  between  the  eloquent  and  the 
industrious  student  by  appointing  each  some  work  in  which  he 
might  expect  to  shine.  The  lists  for  1895,  189(3,  and  1897  are  un- 
changed on  the  books  prescribed,  though  the  division  is  made 
into  two  classes,  one  for  reading  as  literature,  the  other  for 
more  careful  studj^.     In  the  new  lists  it  is  expected  that  the 
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recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  will  be  followed: 
"Thai  each  of  the  whole  Dumber  of  hooks  should  be  represen- 
tative, as  far  as  possible,  of  a  period,  a  tendency,  or  a  type  of 
literal  are,  and  thai  the  whole  number  of  works  selected  for  any 
year  should  represent  with  as  few  gaps  as  possible  the  course 
of  English  literature  from  the  Elizabethan  Period  to  the  pres- 
ent time." 

Our  college  has  ratified  and  adopted  this  report  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  provision  for  advanced  examinations.  Thework 
from  the  preparatory  schools  already  shows  the  effect  of  the 
change  in  the  requirements.  The  papers  offered  l>y  candidates 
are  more  serious,  more  painstaking — in  short,  stiffer.  The  re- 
port is  not  faultless.  Experience  will  probably  show  many 
points  in  which  it  may  be  bettered,  but  like  most  of  the  work 
done  under  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  of  'Fen.  it  has 
already  produced  better  theses  and  better  organization  of  the 
work  in  the  schools.  Some  papers  thus  far  show  weakness, 
which  was  expected  by  some  critics,  from  the  wording  of  a 
clause  in  the  second  part  :  "The  examination  will  be  upon  sub- 
ject-matter, form  and  structure."  A  few  unhappy  victims  in 
their  preparatory  stage  are  made  to  say  strange  things  about 
epic,  lyric,  drama,  poetry,  theology,  purpose  and  art.  The  sim- 
pler the  interpretation  of  this  provision  the  better.  It  is  as 
well  to  have  some  puzzles  for  later  solution.  In  cases  where 
the  direction  is  not  simply  interpreted  the  papers  are,  with  all 
t  heir  faults,  better  than  the  examinations  set — being  simple,  di- 
rect and  honest  ly  incompetent. 

Bui  in  the  main,  the  advance  made  by  the  new  requirements 
is  (dearly  shown  in  the  better  work  offered  for  preparation. 

M.  A.  Jordan. 


MY  FRIEND 

Though  but  a  few  years  older  than  I.  Maud  Grennan  was  my 
childish  adoration.  Ber  word  was  law,  I  looked  up  to  her  in 
everything,  and  often  wondered  at  her  greal  condescension  in 
consenting  to  be  my  "chum"    bo  let   me  lake  her  riding,  or 

give  her  pickles  when  she  came   to   see    me,    or   once   in   a    while 

take  her  to  the  circus,  or  a  concert,  or  a  play.     She  was  an  only 
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child,  living  in  a  small  yellow  house  round  the  corner  from  us. 
I  longed  secretly  to  be  an  only  child  with  a  father  as  rich  as 
hers  seemed  to  be. 

One  day  I  took  her  driving.  "  Well,  Nell,"  she  began  as  soon 
as  we  got  settled.  "What  do  you  think  ?  I'll  be  able  to  take 
you  riding  next  month.  Papa's  going  to  get  the  prettiest  grey 
horse  you  ever  saw — a  man  brought  him  round  yesterday." 
<;  O,  Maud,  how  lovely  !  " 

"  Yes,  and  he's  got  his  eye  on  the  dearest  little  phaeton  down 
town — one  of  the  new  kind,  you  know,  with  a  high  dash-board, 
covered  shafts,  and  tiny  front  wheels.  Won't  we  be  swell, 
though  !  " 

As  I  listened  to  Maud's  glowing  description,  a  little  envy 
crept  into  rny  heart.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Dolly  was  growing 
old  and  poky,  and  needed  the  whip  very  often.  Then  the  phae- 
ton was  really  quite  shabby,  with  such  big  front  wheels.  Of 
course  Maud  saw  all  this,  and  only  rode  in  such  a  ramshackle 
affair  out  of  her  friendship  for  me.     I  felt  my  cheeks  burn. 

Somehow  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  always  in  debt  to  Maud. 
She  often  told  me  that  she  hated  visiting,  and  as  she  came  fre- 
quently, I  had  a  continual  guilty  feeling  of  having  dragged  her 
out  to  see  me. 

One  afternoon  a  month  later  Maud  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
parlor  where  I  was  practising  for  my  violin  lesson  that  night. 
But  Maud  said  a  walk  would  do  us  good,  and  so  we  went. 

"  I'm  awfully  hungry,  aren't  you,  Nell  ?  Let's  walk  round 
by  Gardner's  orchard  ;  perhaps  we  can  find  some  apples." 

"  But  don't  you  want  some  cookies  ?  I'm  sure  Katie's  baking 
them,"  I  said,  for  their  fragrance  filled  the  house. 

"  O.  I— well,  yes.  I  guess  so,"  Maud  answered. 

"  What're  you  going  to  do  about  your  summer  clothes.  Nell?" 
she  asked  when  we  had  started.  "  Mamma's  going  to  get  me 
the  loveliest  dark  blue  silk  she  saw  in  the  city  last  week  and 
trim  it  with  rich  cream  lace  seven  inches  deep." 

"  Dear  me,  Maud,  how  fine  you'll  be,''  I  sighed.  <;  Mamma's 
having  Stella's  dress  made  over  for  me  with  some  new  silk  for 
the  sleeves.  She  said  it  was  too  fine  a  piece  to  throw  away,  but 
I  wish  it  was  new." 

"  Mine's  the  very  latest  style— costs  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a 
yard — pretty  nice,  you  know  (I  knew  nothing  of  prices,  and  lis- 
tened in  awe).     I  think  I'll  have  it  made  by  Mine.   Robideau 
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downtown.      We're  bo  tired   of    dress-makers  coming  to  the 
house." 

I  sighed  again.  My  mother  wen!  to  Mine.  Robideau  for  her- 
self, but  a  seamstress  always  made  my  clothes. 

'Then  you'll  have  your  new  dress  for  Florence  Parker's 
party  in  two  weeks,  won't  you  ?  And  I  suppose  you'll  drive  out 
there  in  style  ?" 

"'(),  yes.  of  course.     Papa  expects  to  gel    another   horse  and 
phaeton  next  week.     That  grey  horse  I  told  you  of  had  a  weak 
and  mamma  didn't  like  the  phaeton— she  wants  one  uphol- 
stered in  green.     Your  carriage  has  been  re-varnished,   hasn't 
it  ?» 

"  Yes,"  I  said.     "  Bui  that  isn't  having  a  new  one." 

"  Xo,  indeed,"  she  answered  sympathetically. 

The  morning  of  the  party  I  went  over  to  Maud's.  "  You're 
going  to  wear  pink  ?  "  she  said.  "So  am  I — a  lovely  French 
lawn  that  1  had  fixed  over  from  last  summer  ;  it's  just  as  good 
as  new,  and  so  pretty  ! " 

"  But  why  don't  you  wear  your  new  silk  ?"  I  asked. 

"  0,  Mamma's  so  busy,  she  hasn't  been  down  town  to  get  it 
yet.  I  was  just  thinking  of  going  in  to  the  florist's  for  sonic 
pink  roses  ;  we  haven't  any  buds  left  and  I  want  some  to  wear." 

Now  we  had  at  home  some  beautiful  La  France  roses  that  I 
had  been  saving  for  myself.  But  I  could  not  think  of  Maud's 
going  into  town  t  hat  hot  morning.  So  I  finally  persuaded  her 
to  accept  the  roses,  assuring  her  that  white  would  certainly  look 
besl  on  my  Lig£i  new  muslin. 

••  I  1  hi  nk  the  pink  will  be  rather  becoming  to  inc."  said  Maud. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  1  answered  warmly.  If  you  took  Maud  (inn- 
nan,  feature  by  feature,  she  was  certainly  not  a  pretty  girl  ;  but 
somehow  during  my  friendship  with  her  1  had  grown  to 
think  SO. 

"Isn't  it  a  nuisance  that  our  phaeton   hasn't   come  yet    -won't 
he  here  till  the  first  of   next   month  !       I  suppose    I  shall    have  to 
OUl   i"  V lor. -lice's  in  1  ln.se  si  ull'y  old  elect  ri CS.M 

••  No,  indeed,  sou  won't,  Maud.  I'll  take  you  with  me  in  our 
surrey     if  you'll  go  ?  " 

Fears  passed.     I  was  fond  of  my  books  and  worked  hard  in 

the  high  School.      Maud  always  declared    that    she    was   devoted 

to  Btudy,  I 'iii  dropped  out  a  year  before  I  finished.     ••  Such  poor 
heall  h."  she  told  every  one. 
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Next  she  began  to  plan  a  debut  party  for  the  fall.  It  was  to 
be  the  swellest  affair  ever  known  in  the  neighborhood,  for  they 
expected  any  day  to  begin  to  build  a  beautiful  new  house  on  a 
lot  that  her  father  and  mother  had  in  view.  For  months  she 
could  talk  of  nothing  else,  finding  always  a  ready  confidant  in 
me.  But  one  day  she  said  calmly,  "Do  you  know,  Nell,  I've 
about  given  up  coming  out  this  year.  I  think  I'm  too  young." 
Before  I  could  express  my  amazement  she  continued  quickly, 
"  I'm  thinking  seriously  of  studying  up  and  going  to  some  col- 
lege in  the  fall — Vassar  or  Smith,  you  know." 

I  threw  my  arms  about  her.  "  Maud,  Maud  !"  I  cried,  "  I've 
been  thinking  of  the  very  same  thing  !  I  like  Smith  so  much. 
O,  do  let's  go  together  and  be  room-mates — that  is,  if  you  ap- 
prove of  Smith  ?  " 

"  Fll  think  about  it,"  she  said. 

In  September  I  found  myself  traveling  Smithward — but 
without  Maud.  It  had  been  a  terrible  disappointment  when  a 
month  before  she  had  told  me  that  her  health  would  not  allow 
of  her  studying  for  examinations. 

In  answer  to  my  weekly  letters  I  have  heard  from  Maud  quite 
regularly — once  a  month.  At  first  she  took  up  her  debut  plan 
again,  only  this  time  they  expected  to  shortly  move  into  Judge 
Bascom's  large  house.  Then  Maud  wrote,  "  Isn't  it  too  bad  I've 
had  to  give  up  my  coming  out  party  ?  We  aren't  satisfied  with 
Judge  Bascom's  house  after  all,  and  of  course  I  wouldn't  give  a 
party  in  this  little  box.  By  the  way,  Nell,  I  am  planning  to  go 
to  Europe  next  summer." 

A  few  months  later  her  letter  ran,  "  Nell,  Nell,  you  never 
can  guess  the  lovely  secret  I  have  to  tell  you.  Was  ever  girl  so 
happy  ?  I  no  longer  care  to  go  to  Europe.  Do  you  remember 
Ned  Hastings  that  Fve  written  you  about  the  last  few  months  ? 
Well,  he's  more  devoted  than  ever — so  much  so  indeed,  that  I 
expect — I  think  every  time  he  comes  that — 0,  you  know.  Isn't 
it  lovely  ?  He's  the  greatest  catch  in  Belmont.  Of  course  you 
are  to  be  maid  of  honor.     I  can't  decide  about  the  month." 

Two  months  passed.  Then  I  received  Maud's  latest  letter 
which  lies  before  me.  At  the  end  it  runs,  "  I  believe  you  asked 
about  Ned  Hastings.  O,  I've  forgotten  him  long  ago.  He  mar- 
ried that  stupid  little  Sally  Martin.  He  had  no  depth  to  him, 
anyhow,  and  I  was  thankful  he  didn't  ask  me.  But  what  do 
you  think  ?  Ralph  Carter's  coming  to-night,  and — well,  just 
wait  for  my  next  letter."  Eugenia  B.  Mabury. 


MACKINAC  ISLAM) 

Abode  of  fairies,  elfins,  hamadryads  staid, 
Borne  long  ago  of  Maniton,  the  mighty  one, 
With  soft,  brown,  needle  carpets,  which  the  sun, 
Full  splendor  leaving  on  the  whispering  pines  above, 
Doth  Bhed  a  shimmering  light  upon, 
This  is  my  Mackinac. 

Dim  nooks  where  timid  twin  flowers  in  the  quivering  Bhade 
<  >t  aspens  love  to  nestle  ;  while  in  the  distance  through 
Green  arches  heard,  the  plashing  wavelets  woo 
With  murmured  songs  of  love,  their  isle  queen,  begging  hei 
That  Bhe  to  them  be  ever  true— 

This  is  my  Mackinac 

Mary  E.  Barrows. 


GEORGE  ELIOT'S    WIT  AND    WISDOM 

When  Dinah  Morris,  the  pretty  preacher,  talked  to  Betty  a 
great  deal  in  a  seriousway,  we  are  told  thai  Hetty  "didn'1  mind 
Dial  much,  for.  she  never  listened."  Hetty  was  less  conscien 
i  ions  than  some  critics  who  cannol  skip  disagreeable  moralizing 
but  find  it  their  duty  to  complain  of  it  as  spoiling  art. 

Moralizing  has  a  large  place  in  George  Eliot's  art.    Thisseeme 

to  be  true  of  all  the  greatesl   writers,  and  judging  from  favorite 

bonks  of  quotations,  the  greater  the  writer,  the  more  his  moral- 
izing is  quoted.  A  portion  of  this  quotable  wealth  from  George 
Eliot's  novels  and  poems  has  been  collected  into  a  little  book 
and  dignified  with  the  title  "  Wit  and  Wisdom.'"  To  makeclear 
how  essentia]  this  portion  of  her  an  is  to  the  whole,  it  is  only 
-;n>  boast  how  we  would  Like  an  edition  of  Adam  Bede  or 
of  Middlemarch  with  the  wit  and  humor  left  out. 
This  question  leads  to  rightful  -rounds  of  wonder  as  to  what 

the  principle   of   unity    m    the    novel    is.    for    every    form    of  art 
must   have  Some  principle  Of   unity  as  its  hack-hone.      Must   this 

informing  principle  be  dramatic,  or  may  it   he  didactic,   theo- 

2n 
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retic,  or  broadly  moral  ?  And  what  is  the  nature  of  wit  and 
wisdom  that  should  make  its  production  an  illegitimate  func- 
tion of  art  ? 

All  human  "wit  and  wisdom  "  is  criticism  of  life  and  is  the 
result  of  a  reflective  culture.  Any  child  can  tell  a  story  and  if 
precocious  will  perhaps  tack  a  little  moral  on  the  end  ;  but  it 
would  be  a  remarkable  child  that  would  carry  the  moral  in  mind 
so  as  to  make  it  the  informing  idea  of  the  whole  story.  This  is 
one  great  difference  between  the  epic  and  the  novel.  Action  is 
most  important  in  the  genuine  epic  and  moralizing  is  tucked  in 
at  convenient  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  story  ;  reflection  dom- 
inates the  novel,  and  the  question  can  only  be  as  to  how  far  it 
should  dominate, — which  is  really  asking  how  large  a  place 
criticism  of  life  should  have  in  the  novel  in  relation  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  life  given  by  the  action  of  the  story. 

Criticism  of  life  is  commonly  called  opinion.  When  we 
think  of  how  little  absolute  knowledge  we  can  have,  we  are 
forced  to  confess  that  the  bulk  of  our  knowledge  is  second-hand, 
is  belief  or  opinion,  and  the  difference  for  the  ordinary  mind 
between  the  two  is  slight.  My  belief  that  my  neighbor's  char- 
acter is  bad  usually  coincides  with  my  opinion  of  the  same 
thing.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  average  man's  life 
is  ruled  by  opinion.  His  character,  like  his  laws  and  customs, 
is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  with 
what  his  fellows  think  ought  to  be.  The  wise  and  witty  say- 
ings of  literature,  when  traced  to  their  origin,  prove  to  be  the 
opinions  of  average  humanity  clothed  in  the  glorifying  garment 
of  genius.  It  is  said  of  George  Eliot, — "  A  happy  thought  well 
expressed  filled  her  with  delight  ;  in  a  moment  she  would  seize 
the  point  and  improve  upon  it,  so  that  common  people  began  to 
feel  themselves  wise  in  her  presence,  and  perhaps  years  after 
she  would  remind  them,  to  their  pride  and  surprise,  of  the  good 
things  they  had  said."  This  is  surely  a  beautiful  office  of 
genius,  to  uplift  common  minds  by  showing  them  their  own 
wealth.  Then  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  literature  is  not  a  sponta- 
neous production,  but  a  slow  outgrowth  from  many  minds. 
From  the  time  of  the  recorder  of  Proverbs,  each  nation  has 
cherished  its  own  familiar  sayings,  put  into  final  form  by  some 
one  writer,  of  course,  but  not  the  less  the  property  of  the  whole 
people — as  is  shown  by  the  gradual  appropriation  of  the  most 
terse,  convenient  sayings  into  the  idiom  of  common  language. 
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So  the  savings  of  the  great  English  writers  have  become  a  pari 
it  popular  language ;    we  repeal   Shakespeare  and  George 
Eliot  unconsciously. 

[t  seems  at  first  as  though  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  to  - 
tween  the  sayings  put  into  the  mouths  of  characters  in  the 
novel  and  what  Is  addressed  to  the  reader  directly.  But  thia 
distinction  is  only  convenient,  is  really  superficial  It  is  tin 
glory  of  the  novel  that  it  can  show  to  what  stage  of  reflective 
culture  the  different  classes  of  people  of  our  period  have  at- 
tained ;  and  the  author  who  can  comprehend  and  interpret  to  us 
all  these  classesof  people  may  well  be  taken  as  the  highest  re- 
flective type.  So  when  George  Eliot  takes  us  into  her  confi- 
dence (as  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Adam  Bede),  we  may 
well  be  thankful  that  she  gives  us  a  pure  sample  of  her  own 
powers  of  reflection  instead  of  making  us  guess  at  them  from 
the  cruder  criticisms  of  life  given  us  by  Mrs.  Poyser  or  Bartle 
Massey,  or  even  Dinah  Morris. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  this  reflection  is  not  legitimate  in 
the  novel,  that  it  impedes  the  action  of  the  story.  Henry 
James  has  made  this  objection  to  it  in  George  Eliot's  novels. 
Perhaps  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  dramatic  action  is 
the  prime  requirement  of  the  novel.  As  Eggleston  asks,  "Who 
limited  the  novel  to  a  dramatic  form  ?"  The  founders  and  de- 
velopers of  the  novel,  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Sterne,  Goldsmith,  did  not  limit  its  art  to  dramatic  action. 
Among  later  novelists,  Scott  is  a  great  exception;  he  is  the 
Least  quotable  and  mosl  dramatic  of  novelists,  and  whoever 
prefers  him  to  George  Eliot  will  certainly  give  wit  and  wisdom 
a  small  place  in  the  novel.  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  George 
Eliot,  the  commonly  acknowledged  masters  of  the  novel,  all 
wrote  with  moral  purpose;  Thackeray's  aim  was  exposure  of 
the  hollo  wness  of  much  social  Life;  the  aim  of  Dickens  was  re- 
formatory; George  Eliot's  purpose  was  more  broadly  and 
deeply  ethical,  and  may  be  characterized  as  criticism  of  differ- 
ent  motives  of  life.  Judging  from  these  masters  of  the  novel. 
jsential  features  are,  (1)  thai  it  is  a  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation of  human  character  shown  through  the  developing  forces 
of  action,  and  (2)  thai  the  interpretation  is  qo1  purely  objective 
as  in  the  epic  or  the  drama,  bu1  is  subjective,  is  the  writer's  own 
interpretation  of  Life-problems.  Opinion  is  certainly  a  Large 
pari  of  interpretation  of  life,  and  is  certainly  the  motive  of  a 
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large  part  of  human  action.  It  is  the  friction  of  opinions  that 
keeps  humanity  on  the  move.  And  only  by  putting  in  artistic 
form  his  own  views  of  life  can  the  artist  have  any  influence  on 
the  vital  opinions  of  men. 

The  form  of  this  wit  and  wisdom  must  be  artistic.  It  must 
be  an  organic  part  of  character,  and  an  outgrowth  of  action. 
It  must  be  real  wit  and  wisdom  ;  then  it  will  be  interesting.  It 
must  have  somewhere  near  the  proportion  that  it  has  in  real 
life.  Of  course,  the  judgment  of  each  writer  will  vary  on  these 
three  points,  but  not  radically.  George  Eliot  meets  the  satis- 
faction of  all  critics  on  the  first  two  points  ;  but  many  do  object 
that  her  moralizing  has  not  a  proportion  true  to  life.  In  her 
different  books  this  varies  little.  Adam  Bede,  her  first  novel, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Middlemarch,  is  richest  in  wit 
and  wisdom.  This  work  is  full  of  sermons,  is  as  a  whole  a  ser- 
mon, and  those  who  do  not  enjoy  sermons  will  probably  find 
that  the  moralizing  impedes  the  story.  Adam  Bede  is  a  preacher 
of  most  uncompromising  type ;  Mrs.  Poyser  is  an  interesting 
preacher  of  the  practical  type  ;  Seth  Bede's  life  is  a  beautiful 
sermon, — one  we  do  not  like  to  accept ;  Mr.  Irwin  is  a  professed 
parson  of  the  good,  comfortable,  loveable  English  type  in 
George  Eliot's  day  ;  and  Dinah  Morris  is  an  ideal  self-ordained 
Methodist  preacher  in  both  life  and  words.  But  these  people 
are  intensely  human,  true  to  life.  We  are  all  preachers  for 
that  matter  on  some  pet  subjects,  and  would  that  we  all  had 
George  Eliot's  wit  and  wisdom  when  we  preach.  Sidney  Lanier 
says  to  all  artists, — "  so  far  from  dreading  that  your  moral  pur- 
pose will  interfere  with  your  beautiful  creation,  go  forward  in 
the  clear  conviction  that  unless  you  are  suffused — soul  and  body, 
one  might  say, — with  that  moral  purpose  which  finds  its  largest 
expression  in  love— that  is,  the  love  of  all  things  in  their  proper 
relation,  *  *  *  in  a  word,  unless  you  are  suffused  with 
beauty,  truth,  wisdom,  goodness  and  love,  abandon  the  hope 
that  the  ages  will  accept  you  as  an  artist."  He  says  of  George 
Eliot  in  particular  that  it  is  the  marvel  of  her  art  that  "  though 
so  cool  and  analytic,  it  nevertheless  sets  before  us  a  perfect  liv- 
ing flesh  and  blood  people  by  fusing  the  whole  analytic  process 
with  a  synthetic  fire  of  the  poet's  human  sympathy."  Another 
critic  says,  "  It  is  the  exquisite  fitness  of  the  sentiment  to  the 
situation  or  to  the  character,— say  rather  to  the  character  in  the 
situation,  that  gives  to  George  Eliot's  exuberant,  though  never 
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exuberant    wii  and   wisdom,  their  consummate  value  and 

>t.M 
A  proof  of  the  fact  thai  George  Eliot's  wit  and  wisdom  is  not 
the  main  function  of  her  art  is  that  the  Little  book  of  quotations 
could  hardly  take  the  place  of  her  complete  works.  Her  aim 
was  not  the  development  of  character  for  the  sake  of  displaying 
her  own  wit  and  wisdom,  but  to  render  more  clear  and  Interest- 
ing by  it  the  interaction  of  human  motives  and  deeds,  in  the 
Light  of  her  own  beliefs  and  in  the  light  of  opinions  common  in 
English  life  of  her  day.  Edith  M.  Hawkes. 


BRITAIN'S  FIRST  HERO 

Old  Hrethel's  son,  thou  Beowulf,  who  dared 

The  clutch  of  Grendel,  shrank  not  from  the  fight. 
Nor  feared  the  vengeance  of  the  cruel  sprite. 
The  dead  fiend's  mother  raging  ;  thou  who  cared 

Thy  country's  glory  to  enhance,  who  shared 

Prince-like  thy  treasures  ;  whose  undaunted  might 
Quailed  not  before  the  drake  and  death  :  ( )  knight 
Whose  battle-grip  crushed  evil  low  nor  spared, 

Let  Britain's  stalwart  sons  thy  strength  revere, 
Type  and  fore-runner  of  the  giant  arm 
And  heart  (just  pride  of  England  Old  and  New) 

And  on  thy  sturdy  legacy  uprear 

Of  wisdom  such  as  Hrothgar's.  sage  and  calm. 
A  structure  grand,  high  tower  of  all  that's  true. 

Mary  Almee  Goodman. 


CONTRIBUTORS9    CLUB 

i. 

A  man  departing  left  behind  at  home 

Two  comrades  dear  and  true, 
And  in  his  farewell  to  each  one  he  said, 

"  My  friend  I  lend  to  you." 

Each  saw  the  other  through  the  first  man's  eyes 

And,  when  the  time  was  spent, 
He  came  again  to  find  they  had  forgot 

That  they  were  only  lent. 


II. 

It  was  the  painting  of  a  martyr's  death — 
The  stake,  the  cords  were  there,  the  creeping  flames. 

Strong  agony.     Men  looked  and  held  their  breath, 
Yet  looked  again  because  the  face  was  strong. 

"  How  could  he  bear  the  flame,  the  torturing  glow  V  " 
One  said.     "Oh,  hard  and  dreadful  road  to  heaven  ! ' 

"  Great  sacrifice  ! "     Another  whispered  low, 
"  An  easy  way.     He  did  it  once  for  all." 


III. 

All  day  work  in  the  shops, 

The  weary  tread 
Of  toil  that  knows  no  change, 

And  this  is  bread. 


At  night  when  work  is  done 
Her  hand  in  mine, 

The  hope  of  happier  days, 
And  this  is  wine. 

E.  R.  C. 
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In  Hamlin  Garland's  "Crumbling  Edols,"  great  stress  is  Laid 

on  Local  color.     The  novelist  or  dramatist  must  write  of  his  own 

time  and  locality,  be  must  exercise  his  artis- 

The  Critic  on  tic  faculties  Oil  his  native  heath  alone.  Isn't 
the   Hearth  this  on  the  whole  a  little   hard   Oil   the  artist  ? 

To  say  nothing  of  the  general  and  universally 
acknowledged  nnapprecial  i  veiiess  of  the  audience  gathered 
round  one's  native  heath,  it  seems  a  little  severe  that  the  artist 
should  pay  the  penalty  of  his  genius  by  denying  himself  the 
spur  of  new  elements  and  strange  surroundings. 

According  to  Mr.  Garland  we  are  to  form  ourselves  into  little 
groups  of  time  and  place,  each  group  cherishing  and  nourishing 
the  atmosphere  he  was  born  in.  and  taking  great  care  to  allow 
no  alien  wind  to  blow  upon  him.  lest  he  should  lose  a  bit  of  that 
valuable  sense  of  locality  so  dear  to  him.  But  according  to  this 
method,  who  is  to  criticise  ?  Mr.  Garland  admits  the  necessity 
of  a  critic  to  "aid  the  young  writer  to  delineate  simply  and 
with  unwavering  strokes,"  but  where  is  to  be  found  a  critic 
broad  enough  to  realize  the  local  attitude  of  so  many  different 
artists  ?  Must  each  group  have  its  own  critic  too  ?  The  critic's 
place  is  in  regard  to  the  manner,  not  the  matter,  he  says,  but 
the  manner  is  often  more  characteristically  local  than  the  mat- 
ter, and  if  local  art  is  to  be  so  carefully  nursed,  certainly  no 
critic  can  touch  it  on  any  side  without  "  cutting  into  t he  artist's 
spontaneity." 

And  yet  in  spite  of  this  Mr.  Garland  labels  himself  in  the 
preface,  an  "individualist."  He  says,  "I  do  not  advocate  an 
exchange  of  masters,  but  freedom  from  masters — Life  and  Na- 
ture these  should  he  our  teachers.  They  are  masters  who  do 
not  enslave.  *  *  I  defend  the  individual  right  of  the  modern 
creative  mind  to  create  in  the  image  of  life,  and  not  in  the 
Image  of  any  literary  master,  living  or  dead." 

This  plea  for  individualism  s.-ems  right  as  opposed  to  copying 
and  continual  imitation  of  classic  models,  hut  wouldn't  it  be 
ble  to  spread  ii  over  a  wider  field:-'  For,  while  with  one 
sweepof  his  hand  Mi-.  Garland  has  overthrown  all  "literary 
models,"  asserting  that  be  himself  not  only  has  the  right  to  ex- 
press himself ,  hut  is  worthy  of  expression;  still  we  find  after 
all  this  show  of  democracy  and  independence,  he  is  not  stand- 
alone but  has  weakly  succumbed  to  quite  as  vigorous  and 
-«'v«'p-  a  master  in  Nature  herself.      Nature  lie  serves,   lnit   not 
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Nature  as  a  whole.  She  is  rather  made  up  of  distinct  parts  and 
man  is  competent  to  know  and  to  express  only  that  particu- 
lar part  into  which  he  was  fortunate  or  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  been  born.  It  seems  a  somewhat  narrow  individualism  that 
would  be  developed  merely  by  one  set  of  surroundings.  In  one 
essay  the  author  opposes  vigorously  the  "  tourist  attitude/'  and 
yet  I  think  nothing  shows  off  more  strongly  a  man's  surround- 
ings and  general  attitude  than  his  treatment  of  subjects  foreign 
to  him — as  for  example  Richard  Harding  Davis's  accounts  of  his 
trip  abroad.  Such  treatment  is  not  meant  to  embody  the  soul 
of  foreign  life,  but  rather  the  soul  of  New  York  life,  a  certain 
aspect  of  New  York  life  and  particularly  Davis's  aspect.  Surely 
our  attitude  toward  outside  things  is  as  distinctly  an  important 
part  of  our  attitude  as  that  towards  our  own  surroundings,  and 
if  we  would  encourage  individualism  it  must  be  the  broadest 
kind  of  individualism,  and  not  that  which  confines  itself  to  one 
side  of  life  lest  it  lose  its  own  individuality  by  contact  with  any 
other.  It  seems  to  me  our  individual  localism  is  the  thing  to 
be  cultivated  and  not  the  localism  of  our  state  or  country — that 
will  usually  follow.  And  first  of  all  we  w^ould  make  sure  of 
this  individuality  by  rubbing  it  up  against  other  localisms,  and 
exercising  it  by  opposition  and  comparison.  Otherwise  it  will 
be  like  the  beliefs  that  prohibit  all  knowledge  of  other  beliefs, 
and  so  are  secure  only  in  isolation. 

A  certain  sense  of  proportion,  too,  is  necessary.  We  must 
not  each  build  our  own  little  castle  and  think  it  the  largest  and 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  There  are  other  castles  much 
more  beautiful,  and  it  is  better  for  us  to  know  it.  And  know  it 
not  merely  by  a  telescopic  glimpse  from  our  own  turret  window 
but  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view — perhaps  from 
that  of  another  castle,  whence  our  own  is  a  mere  speck  on  the 
horizon. 

This  sense  of  proportion  is  often  lost  by  one  who  has  always, 
though  unconsciously,  been  subject  to  the  influences  he  is  try- 
ing to  portray.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  know  the 
inside,  but  still  in  the  glory  of  our  superior  position  we  must  re- 
member that  our  audience  knows  only  the  outside  and  we  must 
express  ourselves  in  terms  of  the  outside  to  be  understood.  It 
is  the  always  important  question  of  the  negative  element,  the 
not  local,  which  must  be  considered,  the  emphasis  of  which 
sometimes  almost  over-balances  the  position.     The  child  who 
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lias  been  brought  tip  in  the  slums,  can  aever  appreciate  and 
truly  picture  such  a  lit''*,  il  seems  to  me,  until  he  has  ceased  to 
be  a  child  of  the  slums  and  can  for  the  time  assume  a  spectator's 
attitude— a  spectator,  truly  sympathetic  and  with  a  keen  under- 
standing of  what  he  'at  still  a  spectator.  R.  K. 


Before  and  After. 

In  one  spare  hour  I'd  fondly  planned 
To  study  some,  to  read,  to  write 
A  theme  or  two,  if  so  I  might — 
This  waa  before  I 

As  I  look  back  upon  this  hour 
Too  sad  by  far  am  I  to  smile, 
I  read  a  page,  I  thought  a  while — 
And  this  was  after  ! 

And  now  I  know  what  long  I've  thought 
Time  shrinks  as  closer  gets  one's  range, 
And  hence  this  awful,  awful  change. 
Before  to  after. 

C.  D. 


It  was  late  at  night,  but  the  city  streets  were  still  crowded 
and  noisy.  The  din  resounded  deafeningly  in  a  small,  fourth- 
story  room  of  a  tenement-house,  where  a  woman  sat 
Home  at  a  sewing-machine.  Her  face  was  young  in  color 
and  outline,  but  old  in  weariness.  She  stitched  on 
steadily  till  the  lamp  flickered.  Then  she  blew  it  out  and  went 
into  an  inner  room  where  a  child  was  lying  in  bed.  For  all  the 
noise  and  heat,  he  was  sleeping  a  sound,  happy,  child-like  sleep. 

She  moved  away  gently  his  outstretched  arm  and  lay  down  be- 
side him.  A.t  the  moment  came  a  flash  and  roar  past  the  win- 
dow as  an  "L"train  whizzed  by.  She  buried  her  face  in  the 
pillow,  one  arm  pressed  tightly  to  her  ear,  but  Ned  only 
breathed  more  deeply  and  let  slip  the  drum-stick  clasped  in  his 
moist  brown  hand. 

\     the  nighl   wore  on   the  street    became  quieter,    bu1    the 

woman.  Lying   motionle88    upon    the    bed.    was    still    awake.      At 

last  she  stole  into  the  other  room,  dragged    from   a   corner  a 
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dusty  trunk,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light  outside  the 
window  began  to  pack  away  a  little  pile  of  clothing.  It  did  not 
take  long.  As  the  milk-teams  began  to  rattle  past,  she  crept 
back  to  bed.  In  the  faint  morning  light  she  looked  about  the 
room  to  count  over  her  possessions.  They  were  not  many,  the 
bed,  the  table,  the  glass,  the  stove,  and,  in  the  room  beyond,  the 
sewing-machine.  They  would  sell  readily  for  they  had  not 
known  long  service,  only  the  six  years  of  Ned's  little  life.  In 
spite  of  his  rough  hair  and  streaked  face,  he  seemed  in  the  half- 
light  to  be  the  baby  she  had  once  held  in  her  arms.  Yes,  he 
was  a  baby  again,  with  pink  cheeks  and  soft  rings  of  hair.  She 
stretched  out  her  arms.  But  a  ray  of  sunlight  blinded  her  eyes, 
then  opened  them,  and  there  sat  Ned,  drumming  upon  the  foot- 
board. 

Before  sunset  that  day  the  cars  were  carrying  Ned  and  his 
mother  far  away  from  the  city.  It  was  the  most  exciting  day 
in  his  life.  He  stared  with  round  eyes  and  nose  flattened  to 
the  window-pane  until  darkness  came  on.  Then  he  dropped 
asleep,  quite  tired  out,  and  did  not  know  when  they  reached 
their  destination. 

At  midnight  Ned  sighed,  turned  restlessly,  and  opened  his 
eyes.  The  night  was  clear  and  still.  The  moon  shone  faintly 
through  the  open  window,  while  beyond  were  dark  shadows, 
swaying  gently.  The  only  sound  was  of  the  rose-vine  tapping 
against  the  window-frame.  Ned  held  his  breath  to  listen. 
Was  he  alive  ?  This  silent  world  was  surely  not  the  one  that  he 
had  played  and  laughed  in.  With  a  cry  he  clung  to  his  mother. 
But  she,  dreaming  of  her  girlhood  and  waking  to  find  the  moon- 
light and  the  rose  as  she  had  dreamed,  only  drew  him  closer  and 
fell  asleep  again.  L.  D.   H. 

Sweet  Consolation. 

I  was  flunked  on  an  easy  question 

Though  I'd  studied  hard  that  day. 
Is  there  any  balm  in  Gilead 

When  luck  won't  go  my  way  ? 

Ah  yes,  there's  a  good  old  saying 

For  comfort  in  my  task, 
That  ' '  a  wise  man  cannot  answer 

The  questions  a  fool  can  ask." 

B.  A. 
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The  Simmons  sisters  were  spinsters,     [f  you  had  not  guessed 
that  from  the  way  they  wore  their  hair  and  the  lines  about  their 

mouth,  you  would  have  known  it  at  once  by  the 
u  A  Bold  way  they  pronounced  their  own  name  in  referring 
Bad  Man"      to  their  brother — who  was  also  a  Bpinster. 

Tin-  two  tilings  they  hated  and  feared  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world  were  men  and  dirt.  And  as  one  says 
bo  a  child,  afraid  of  cows,  that  they  are  more  afraid  of  her  than 
she  of  them,  so  it  might  aot  also  have  been  said  to  Miss  Eliza 
and  Miss  Ahhy  Simmons  in  regard  to  their  aversion.  For 
the  Misses  Simmons  were  formidable  indeed.  The  looks  of  con- 
tempt which  they  could  shoot  out  from  their  little  cold,  gray 
eyes  were  most  withering  and  their  prim  decisive  steps  as  they 
walked  side  by  side  down  the  street,  were  enough  to  chill  the 
heart  of  any  man  and  warn  him  to  keep  a  respectful  distance. 

One  day  they  were  going  down  to  their  brother's  office  in 
dingy  old  Canal  street.  They  had  decided  to  meet  him  there 
at  three,  so,  though  it  was  wet  and  muddy,  they  picked  their 
way  conscientiously  along  at  exactly  the  appointed  time. 
"  Abby,  it  lacks  but  three  minutes  of  the  hour,"  said  Miss  Eliza 
snapping  the  cover  of  her  thin  gold  watch  as  they  turned  the 
last  corner.  They  quickened  their  steps  as  much  as  was  consis- 
tent with  dignity — for  they  would  both  have  considered  them- 
selves disgraced  if  they  did  not  reach  the  stair  at  the  clock 
stroke. 

As  they  reached  the  last  crossing  their  faces  fell.  Before 
them  the  stream  of  the  gutter  had  widened  into  a  great  smooth 
dirty  mud-puddle  and  there  seemed  no  way  of  getting  across 
or  around  it.  They  hehj  their  skirts  more  closely  about  them — 
those  black  cashmere  skirts  which  never  knew  the  delightful 
abandon  of  a  swish  along  the  sidewalk.  They  looked  at  their 
neat  black  boots  and  thonghtof  their  clean  white  stockings.  It 
would  take  three  minutes  to  go  around  the  squan — what  should 
they  do  P 

They  were  standing  there,  a  picture  of  helplessness,  when 
along  came  a  rough,  good-natured  looking  deck  hand  swinging 

his    way    down     to    where    his    barge    lay    coaling.        "Well.     1 
swanny  !  "  said  he,   and  without    another  word  he   took    the    two 

Simmons  sisters  od'  their  feet   in  a   twinkling,   and   with   one 
under  each  arm  splashed  through  the  puddle  id  his  high  rubber 

i»o.»ts,  and  before  tie-  litth-  «»id  ladies  had  caught  breath  enough 
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to  shriek,  he  set  tliein  down  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction  on  the 
dry  sidewalk  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  Misses 
Simmons  gasped.  Miss  Abby  looked  at  Miss  Eliza — Miss  Eliza 
looked  at  Miss  Abby,  and  they  both  shot  fire  from  their  little 
gray  eyes,  at  the  great  red-faced  man  standing  there  before 
them.  ''How,  how  dare  yon  \"  stuttered  Miss  Abby  in  great- 
est indignation.  ''Impudence  !"  said  Miss  Eliza  stamping  her 
dry  foot  on  the  curb  stone,  and  looking  around  to  see  if  any  one 
had  witnessed  their  disgrace. 

"  Well,  I  swanny  !  "  said  their  benefactor  with  amazement — 
then  with  a  chuckle  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  had 
Miss  Abby  and  Miss  Eliza  Simmons  under  his  arms  again,  and 
amidst  their  screams  of  protestation,  splashed  back  even  more 
recklessly  through  the  puddle,  and  set  them  down  where  he  had 
found  them  first.  This  time  he  set  them  down  hard,  and  then 
with  a  "  Well,  I'm  bio  wed  ! "  he  turned  away  with  another 
chuckle,  and  swung  down  the  street.  As  he  dove  down  the 
alley  way  leading  to  the  wharf,  he  looked  around  to  see  them 
standing  there  on  the  curb-stone,  not  only  helpless,  but  bewil- 
dered— still  contemplating  the  mud-puddle,  while  the  town 
clocks  struck  three.  A.  0.  A. 


A  Daffodil. 

She  wakes,  with  petals  lifting — one  by  one, 
Like  tiny  fingers,  pointing  toward  the  sun. 

She  sways  her  slender  life  of  green  and  gold, 
Until  the  story  of  a  day  is  told. 

Then  sleeps — from  all  the  drowsy  world  apart. 
Holding  a  truant  sunbeam  to  her  heart. 

C.  M.  F. 


I  have  never  been  apt  in  remembering  witty  sayings  or  even 
ordinary  proverbs,  but  there  are  two  that  are  always  ringing  in 

my  ears  to  spur  on  my  lagging  conscience. 
A  Proverbial  "Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can 
Friend  do  to-day  "  is  one  of  them.     I  find  this  advice 

very  illogical  and  prefer  to  say  with  the 
White  Queen,  "Never  do   to-day    what  you   can   put   off  till 
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to-morrow."  The  other  phrase  that  troubles  me  is  the  unquali- 
fied statement  -"  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time."  Thai 
hurts  my  feelings,  for  Procrastination  and  I  arc  dear  old  friends. 
I  have  known  him  Intimately  all  my  life  and  Ids  growth  lias 
>e  with  mine  from  the  days  when  we  used  to  stay  out 
to  make  mud-pies,  saying  we  " guessed  we  could  do  that 
arithmetic  before  school  "  to  these  days  when  a  paper  due  next 
day  is  enough  to  send  us  off  for  a  long  walk  ending  with  a 
desultory  soda. 

9  it  hurts  uir  to  have  my  life-long  friend  called  a  thief.  He 
has  given  me  so  much  pleasure  and.  I  suppose,  so  much  pain  ! 
Hut  is  not  ;i  friend  all  the  nearer  t<>  <>nc's  heart  who  has  some 
good  unmistakable  faults?  Don't  we  all  fool  tenderer  toward 
the  friend  who  unwittingly  gives  us  pain  ?  My  friend  Procras- 
tination is  spasmodic  in  his  devotion.  There  are  times  when  he 
leaves  me  severely  alone.  Then  how  I  do  work!  I.  get  up  he- 
fore  the  rising  hell  rings  to  write  a  letter  before  breakfast.  I 
occupy  spare  moments  between  recitations  in  gleaning  impor- 
tant news  from  the  home  papers.  When  not  eating  or  sleeping 
I  am  in  a  fever  of  work,  studying  lessons  a  week  ahead,  and 
writing  on  papersthat  are  not  due  for  a  fortnight.  Then  he 
comes  back  to  me  more  vigorous  and  powerful  than  ever.  Un- 
der his  influence  1  go  to  my  room  after  dinner,  pile  up  all  my 
sofa  pillows  on  the  end  of  the  bed  near  the  window  and  stretch 
myself  out  with  a  novel  for  an  afternoon's  laziness,  oblivious  of 
Jevon's  "Louie"  lying  reproachfully  on  my  desk.  At  other 
times  my  friend  takes  me  down  town  to  do  imaginary  errands- 
shoe  lacings  and  stamps  are  always  needed  then  he  makes  me 
t  something  so  thai  I  '-.'in  go  down  again  with  another  girl 
when  I  am  hardly  back  from  my  first  trip.  And  so  it  ^n^. 
The  guile  of  the  creature  is  incredible,  bul  while  knowing  all 
the  time  how  evil  it  is,  I  am  never  s<»  happy  and  contented  with 
lit'.-  as  when  busily  engaged  in  "  putting  oil'  lill  to-morrow." 

F.    V.    I).   S. 


I\  Memoriam. 

Gone  I    5Tes  I    I  miss  his  cheery  voice 

Thai  once  I  Loved  bo  well. 
Shall  I  ii")  hear  it  I  ben  again  ? 

Ah  :    That  I  cannol  tell. 
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One  night  I  put  him  gently  by 

Just  as  I  went  to  bed. 
He  fell  alas  !  with  awful  crash, 

He  struck  upon  his  head. 


I  looked  and  listened  long  in  vain — 

His  voice  rose  not  again. 
Injbody  he  remained  with  me — 

His  spirit's  beyond  ken. 

(X  Goddess  of  the  Morrow  !  hail ! 

Grant  the  watchmaker  skill ! 
And'may  he  mend  my  little  friend 

Without  too  large  a  bill ! 

E.  T.  M. 


EDITORIALS 

The  place  that  college  journalism  has  made  for  Itself  in  the 
college  world  is  well  deserved.  It  has  attained  its  foothold 
through  years  of  a  steady  progress  thai  has  overcome  all  oppo- 
sition from  conservative  critics.  In  the  men's  colleges  the  im- 
portance of  journalistic  work  during  the  past  fifty  years  has 
fully  kepi  pace  with  the  elaboration  of  other  phases  of  college 
]it'»\  The  variety  of  interests  in  the  larger  universities  is  fully 
mel  by  the  daily,  semimonthly  and  monthly  publications.  Col- 
spiril  has  thus  a  chance  for  as  complete  expression  as  is 
possible  for  anything  thai  is  so  much  a  matter  of  feeling  and 

always  more  or  less  inexpressible. 

Fortunately,  however,  college  spirit  can  be  fostered  without 
such  extensive  means  of  expression.  Although  t lie  existence 
of  two  or  three  journals  here  at  Smith  is  an  ideal  state  towards 
which  we  hope  thai  we  are  steadily  moving,  it  is  so  far  in  the 
future  thai  at  present  it  seems  hopeless.  So  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  the  most  of  our  present  opportunities  and  to  be 
as  h.yal  as  possible  to  the  one  journal  that  we  have.  During 
tie-  past  year  the   MONTHLV    has  tried    to  establish    more   firmly 

ns  place  among  other  college  magazines  and  to  deserve  the  flat- 
tering prophecies  thai  were  made  for  it  during  its  firsl  year.  It 
has  also  tried  to  pursue  a  definite  policy  towards  its  own  imme- 
diate college  world.  This  policy  may  be  roughly  defined  as  the 
endeavor  to  make  the  magazine  an  organ  for  the  discussion  of 
various  problems  of  college  life.  In  the  frank  presentation  of 
opinions  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  present  board  to  secure  a 
lair  hearing  \'<>v  both  sides  of  a  question.  It  has  been  their 
wish  to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  the  spirit  of  the  motto  held  by 
on.-  of  our  prominent  reviews  Tro8  TyriusqvA  in/in  rum  nullo 
di8crimint  agetur.    The  board  has  believed  thai  only  by  making 

the  students  feel  that  the  magazine  was   not   merely  a  collection 

of  interesting  theme  papers,  bu1  a  Live  organ  for  tie-  expression 
and  direction  of  college  spirit,  were  they  fulfilling  the  trust  that 
had  been  granted  them.  The  editorials  have,  perhaps,  more 
often  deall  with  the  faults  than  with  the  virtues  of  our  college 
life,  but  ii  lias  been  in  the  belief  thai  ii  is  more  beneficial  to 
consider  how  we  mi ghi  be  better  than  to  dwell  self-complacently 
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upon  what  we  are.  In  the  literary  articles  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  longer  and  more 
serious  essays  and  stories  in  the  first  department  and  the  lighter 
verse  and  sketches  of  the  Contributors'  Club.  It  has  seemed  to 
the  editors  that  both  departments  were  needed  to  show  ade- 
quately the  versatility  of  talent  among  the  students. 

The  board  wishes  to  thank  the  students  and  alumnae  for 
their  support  and  interest  and  to  bespeak  the  same  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  incoming  board.  As  we  have  said  before,  seven 
editors,  however  capable,  cannot  make  a  magazine  such  as  we 
all  want  our  Smith  College  Monthly  to  be.  They  must  have 
the  co-operation  of  students  from  all  classes  and  be  made  to  feel 
that  their  untiring  efforts  are  appreciated  and  that  the  maga- 
zine is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  privileges  that 
the  students  have. 

The  Monthly  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  following 
editorial  board  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Editor-in-chief,  Con- 
stance McCalmont  ;  Literary  Editor,  Elizabeth  Reeve  Cutter  ; 
Contributors'  Club.  Frances  Eaton  Jones  ;  Editor's  Table  and 
Book  Reviews,  Florence  Van  Duzer  Smith  ;  Alumnae  Editor, 
Mary  Almee  Goodman  ;  About  College,  Harriet  W.  Terry  ; 
Business  Manager,  Anne  H.  Young. 


Arthur  Seelye,  second  son  of  President  Seelye,  came  to  his 
death  while  scaling  a  precipice  on  Mount  Tom,  April  15,  1895. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  of  the  class  of  '93,  and  for  the 
past  few  months  had  been  studying  English  at  Harvard.  His 
life  was  one  of  exceptional  promise,  full  of  high  ambitions,  and 
showed  the  talent  and  energy  necessary  to  achieve  what  he  desired. 
United  to  his  scholarly  love  for  books  was  a  deep  love  for  na- 
ture. It  is  both  sad  and  beautiful  to  think  that  he  lost  his  life 
through  this  very  love  for  Xature  in  her  solitary  places.  With 
such  a  thought  come  the  certainty  that  his  life  is  not  lost — in 
one  brief  moment  it  passed  into  a  fullness  of  love  and  richness 
of  experience  impossible  here. 

••  For  early  didst  thou  leave  the  world,  with  powers 

Fresh,  undiverted  to  the  world  without. 

Firm  to  their  mark,  not  spent  on  other  things  : 

Free  from  the  sick  fatigue,  the  languid  doubt. 

Which  much  to  have  tried,  in  much  been  baffled,  brings." 
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A  large  pari  of  our  college  training  is  directed  towards  ena- 
bling us  to  Bee  more  clearly  the  relations  of  Life.     We  compare, 

criticise  and  Learn  to  adjust  old  opinions  to  new  situations.  We 
do  not  become  fully  conscious  that  we  are  undergoing  this  pro- 
cess until  we  come  into  contact  with  the  environment  in  which 
we  used  t<.  feel  perfectly  at  home.  Then  the  old  life  wears  a 
different  aspect,  and  to  hold  it  up  before  our  increased  expe- 
rience is  like  Looking  first  into  a  convex,  then  a  concave  minor; 
things  that  wen- once  -mall  suddenly  assume  impressive  pro- 
portions, things  that  once  seemed  very  important  shrink  into 
insignificance,  Literature  as  the  record  of  life,  undergoes  cor- 
responding  changes.  College  literature  to  be  most  thoroughly 
adequate  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  literature  of  the  day.  Not 
so  much  in  regard  to  the  matter  it  discusses  as  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  expression.  Indirectly,  of  course,  any  marked  di- 
vergence in  style  any  "  new  school  '*  that  gains  a  foothold  docs 
make  an  impression  on  the  literature  of  the  college  periodical. 
For  to  imitati — in  the  sense  of  copying  is  an  inherent  tendency 
in  most  of  us  and  usually  those  who  write  for  college  maga- 
zines are  those  who  also  read  extensively.  The  "  Beardsley 
School  ""  serins  now  in  danger  of  exerting  an  undue  influence  ; 
it  is  so  much  more  clever  to  make  an  obscure  thought  interest- 
ing through  its  vagueness  thai]  to  filter  it  down  to  its  clearest 
meaning.  The  filtering  process  too  of  ten  results  in  no  residue 
whatever,  [f  contributors  and  editors  would  make  more  syste- 
matic study  of  the  best  things  that  come  out  in  the  great  maga- 
zines and  imitate  t  he  style  of  the  editorials  in  the  hest  periodi- 
cals there  would  be   B    closer   adjustment    Of  college  journalism 

to  that  larger  journalism  to  which  it   bears  the  same  relation 
that  college  Life  does  to  the  Life  of  the  world. 

For  most  of  our  exchanges  the  Match  numbers  are  the  Last 

issued  by  the  Senior  hoards.      The  editors   of   Ihe    YdU    hit.  take 

their  farewell  in  a  remarkably  good  dumber,  to  which  each  edi- 
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tor  has  contributed.  The  leader,  "  A  Glance  Around.*''  is  a  plea 
for  the  old  traditions  of  the  University,  and  "The  Yellow  Rab- 
bit," a  tale  of  a  decadent  artist,  is  the  best  of  several  good 
stories.  The  Nassau  Lit.,  too,  is  unusually  strong  in  editorial 
work,  especially  in  the  "Book  Talk."'  And  there  are  two 
stories,  "  On  the  Word  of  an  Arab/'  and  "  Where  Two  Roads 
Meet,"  which  introduce  local  color  of  an  entirely  new  order. 
The  Vassar  Miscellany,  in  a  spirited  editorial,  pleads  for  more 
open  and  exact  competition  among  the  students,  for  appoint- 
ments to  its  editorial  board,  alluringly  urging  as  its  chief  argu- 
ment the  superabundance  of  contributions  which  would  eusue. 
This  is  indeed  an  attractive  vision  to  hard  pressed  editors,  and 
the  arrangement,  for  other  reasons  also.  "  were  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  ;  "  but  among  the  women's  colleges  the 
result,  so  confidently  prophesied,  seems,  to  say  the  least,  a 
doubtful  one.  Instead  of  urging  on  the  girls  to  open  competi- 
tion, would  not  the  plan  proposed  be  far  more  likely  to  frighten 
off  contributors  ?  It  is  a  deplorable,  but  none  the  less  an  ob- 
served fact,  that  college  girls  are  too  afraid  of  acknowledged 
failure  to  run  the  open  risk.  Aside  from  two  good  essays,  the 
best  thing  in  the  WeUesley  Magazine  is  the  short  sketch  "A 
Society  Event," — though  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  correct  adjective  in  the  title. 

The  Truth-Seekers. 

They  who  sought  Truth  since  dawn 

And  sought  in  vain, 

Now,  at  the  close  of  day, 

Come  with  slow  step  and  faces  drawn 

With  nameless  pain. 

To  meet  the  night  halfway. 

' '  She  whom  we  love  is  not ! 
Of  her  no  sight 
Had  we,  nor  faintest  trace  !  " 
"  Nay.  here  am  I  ye  sought ! " — 
Beyond  the  night 
They  met  her.  face  to  face. 

— Nassau  Lit. 
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Ain:  •  i  ly  up  t  l.i-  i 

— Coleridgt  *t  Christabel. 

■  be  bi  e»1  b  of  morn,  ber  risii  - 
With  charm  <>f  earliest  birds, 

—Parad\  ■    Lost 

Thej  i  with  counsel  to  defend  ua 

storms  without  ;  they  polish  us  within 
With  Learning,  knowledge,  art  and  disciplines. 

—Thomas  //<  yvoood. 

Farewell,  a  word  that  must  be  and  that  hath  been. 
A  sound  which  makes  us  Linger  :  yet— farewell  ! 

— ChUde  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

Hark!  What  was  that?  A  robin's  cheery  note?  Yes,  there  he  is,  the  saucy 
rascal,  hopping  abonl  with  a  lordly  air  as  if  he  realized  how  suggestive  he  is  of 
the  coming  spring.  Soon  there  will  be  dozens  of  his  mates  Btrutting  abonl 
over  the  green  campns  without  the  least  respect  for  the  signs — "  No  crossing 
here."  But  it  does  not  need  the  robins  to  tell  us  that  spring  is  here.  The 
crocuses  were  up  before  we  went  away  for  the  spring  vacation  and  now  we 
have  come  back  in  the  midst  of  the  spring  freshets.  Very  soon  we  shall  go  for 
arbutus,  then,  before  we  realize  it  the  first  apple  blossoms  will  open  and  we 
shall  be  in  the  besl  part  of  the  best  term  of  the  best  college  on  earth  ! 

This  feeling  of  loyalty  to  one's  college  and  one's  class  does  nol  Beem  in  any 
danger  of  dying  ont.  [f  it  goes  on  gaining  strength  in  the  present  increasing 
ratio,  truly,  when  thebaskel  ball  game  of  L900  takes  place  we  shall  have  to 
discover  some  new  way  of  expressing  emotions,  [f  shouts,  songs,  laughter 
and  tears  are  needed  to  show  our  feelings  now.  pray,  what  shall  we  do  five 
\  -  ars  iron )  dow  ?  The  other  red-letter  day  of  vivid  hue  at  the  end  of  last  term 
was  the  day  of  the  glee  club  concert.  Never  before  was  such  an  audience 
seen  in  t  h« •  Academy.  There  was  indeed.  ••  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night  "  and 
•■  beauty  and  chivalry"  were  gathered  there, 

"  and  bright 
The  Lt  ■  Fair  women  an  I  bi  n  e  men, 

a  t  bouaand  bearti  beat  bappilj ." 

but  the  Editor  will  spare  yon  the  rest  of  the  stanza. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  wise  dispensation  that  just  as  we  were  becoming  somewhat 
puffed  np  with  pride  in  our  ability  to  shine  as  athletic  and  social  stars,  thi 
spring  vacation  came  and  brought  as  Into  contacl  with  that  greal  busy  world 
where  life  Lb  bo  real  and  so  earnest.     Bach  vacation  brings  more  of  meai 
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us  :  each  is  a  measuring  standard  against  which  we  can  test  our  fuller  under- 
standing of  life's  problems.  During  term  time  we  are  so  absorbed  with  daily, 
hourly  duties  and  pleasures  that  we  cannot  get  far  enough  away  from  our- 
selves to  find  what  we  are  doing  with  life  or  what  it  is  doing  to  us.  But  a 
little  rubbing  up  against  totally  different  people  and  surroundings  helps  us 
wonderfully  to  get  our  bearings  and  to  realize  what  the  discipline  of  our 
college  life  and  studies  has  done  for  us.  Eech  time  we  go  out  into  the  world 
we  meet  beautiful  characters,  see  kindly  deeds  and  come  into  contact  with 
BO  much  beauty,  courtesy  and  culture  that  we  can  say  with  Miranda  in 
The  Tempest, 

"  O  wonder  '. 
How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  I 
How  beauteous  mankind  is  !     O.  brave  new  world 
That  has  such  people  in  it  ! " 

And  then  when  vacation  is  over  we  come  back  from  the  eager  crowded  world 
into  our  dear  college  world  loving  the  latter  all  the  more.  Thus  the  two 
interact,  we  love  each  the  better  because  of  the  other. 

And  now  that  we  are  all  back  in  due  season — having  been  warned  more  than 
once  that  ' '  no  excuse  will  be  accepted  that  would  not  be  valid  at  any  other 
time'* — the  all  too  short  spring  term  will  quickly  pass  away.  The  Editor 
sighs  as  she  looks  around  the  little  office,  grown  so  dear  through  a  year's 
association,  for  she  realizes  that  the  lane  that  seemed  so  long  last  May  has  had 
a  turning  and  that  privileges  as  well  as  duties  have  come  to  an  end.  What 
she  hopes  is  that  the  next  Editor  nay  succeed  better  than  she  has  done  in 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  the  varying  life  of  each  month.  Very  shortly — for 
commencement  is  almost  here, — whatever  observations  she  makes  on  college 
life  must  be  "  from  the  outside." 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

Tin:  Abthubian  Epic,"  by  S.  Humphreys  Ghirteen.    This  study  of  the 
stories  gathered  about  King  Arthur  is  confined  during  the  first  pari  of  the  book 

i"  comparisons  of  the  older  forms  of  the  epic.  Having  discussed  these  in  full 
with  tlie  presentation  of  a  considerable  amount  of  new  and  interesting  material, 

th.-  anthor  is  prepared  to  consider  Tennyson's  Idylls  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  accounts   from   Malory  or  Walter  Map.    This  comparison  is  made  by 

means  of  well  chosen  if  somewhat  lengthy  extracts  from  the  works  in 
question  -and  while  the  palm  is  given  to  the  Laureate  where  the  form  of  tin- 
story  is  considered,  he  is  left  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  matter  chosen 
for  treatment.  Mr.  Ghirteen  evidently  considers  Malory's  King  Arthur  vastly 
superior  to  Tennyson's  conception  of  him.  which  he  denounces  as  ••  a  lifeless 
figurehead,  *  *  *  finishing  his  career  with  a  discourse  which  must  doubt- 
less have  been  deeply  interesting  to  the  queens  who  were  soothing  his  pedantic 
brow."  Later,  in  reference  to  this  same  "discourse."  he  admits  with  more 
justice  that  •  the  sermon  is  noble  in  its  way  ;  but  the  way  is  the  way  of  the 
poet,  and  not  of  the  warrior  King."  thus  leaving  to  the  lovers  of  the  Idylls  a 
fair  opportunity  to  claim  preference  for  Tennyson's  "way"  of  portraying, 
even  though  he  forces  them  to  admit  that  the  hero  portrayed  is  less  a  hero 
than  the  subject  of  the  older  epic.  The  author  is  at  some  pains  to  refute  the 
charge-  made  against  Tennyson's"  version  of  the  actual  course  of  events  in  the 
Story.  He  shows  the  justice  of  the  charge  of  inconsistency  in  the  sequence  of 
Some  of  the  episodes,  and  the  extremities  to  which  Tennyson  is  forced  in  order 
t"  explain  them,  but  he  is  able  to  justify  the  charges  as  valuable  in  the  cans*' 
of  art.  Throughout  the  work  he  shows  keen  appreciation  both  of  the  charm- 
ing simplicity  of  Malory's  style,  and  of  the  melody  and  beauty  of  the  later 
poet.  The  book  is  valuable  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  its  scholarly  treat- 
ment of  One  <>f  the  most  interesting  themes  in  English  Literature.  It  is  appro- 
priately bound  with  a  suggestive  hilt  of  the  sword  "Excalibur"  stamped  in 
gold  upon  tin-  cover. 

i  ••  A-  OTHEBS  SAW    Him.'"   A.    1).   54.       Although    many    books    have   been 

written,  purporting  to  give  a  contemporary's  account  of  the  life  and  person- 
ality of  Jesus,  few  have  added  anything  to  the  conception  which  we  have 
already  gained  from  the  New  Testament      "As  Others  Saw  Him"  differs 

from  mOSi  "I    it-  clatS  in  looking  al  the  character  of  ( 'hrist  from  a  really  new 

point  of  view,  namely  that  of  an  intelligent  .lew  of  hiurh  standing,  a  member 
<»f   th<-  Sanhedrim.     That   Jesus  seldom   did  himself  justice  in  his  public 
p.  Patau      B  n  t  Boughton,  Mifflin  1  Co. 
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speeches  will  come  as  an  unusual  idea  to  most  of  us.  but  the  writer,  after  pre- 
senting Jesus  in  the  light  cast  by  these  utterances,  brings  out  clearly  how 
much  more  noble  and  tender  was  the  side  which  he  showed  to  his  disciples. 
Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  desire  of  the  Jewish  people  to  find  in  Jesus  a 
leader  against  against  the  Roman  power,  and  on  the  part  which  this  played 
in  his  condemnation  by  the  Sanhedrim.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more  surprising 
than  the  introduction  of  Barabbas,  not  as  a  robber,  but  as  a  popular  leader. 
The  book,  whether  written  by  Jew  or  Christian,  gives  its  views  fairly,  and  is 
interesting  not  only  for  the  picture  which  it  gives  of  Christ,  but  also  for  its 
explanation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  toward  him. 

•'Ferns  and  Evergreens  of  New  England"  is  one  of  a  series  of  bo- 
tanical keys  prepared  by  Edward  Kuobel.  Thirty-eight  of  the  most  impor- 
tant varieties  of  ferns  growing  in  this  vicinity  are  illustrated  by  plates  which 
show  the  shape  of  the  frond  and  nature  of  fruitage  at  one-third  the  natural 
size.  The  accompanying  analysis  is  simple  and  easily  followed.  The  illus- 
trations are  well-drawn  and  are  thrown  into  sharp  relief  by  a  black  back- 
ground. The  only  fault  in  the  make-up  of  the  book  lies  in  its  unserviceable 
paper  cover,  which  will  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  botanical  jaunts.  A 
companion  guide  to  the 

•'Trees  and  Shrubs  of  New  England"  is  less  attractive,  but  equally 
complete  and  accurate.  The  plates  show  318  varieties  of  leaves  by  which 
the  names  of  the  plants  to  which  they  belong  may  be  determined. 

Both  books  are  designed  primarily  for  the  general  public  who  are  interested 
in  gaining  a  ' '  speaking  acquaintance  "  with  plants  without  the  sacrifice  study 
which  a  closer  knowledge  requires.  The  use  of  a  classification  made  on  so 
superficial  a  basis  would  be  distinctly  out  of  place  in  schools  and  colleges,  but 
in  their  legitimate  field  these  pamphlets  are  useful  and  far  excel  any  previous 
attempts  to  popularize  botanical  study. 

A  series  of  zoological  guide-books  on  the  same  general  plan  are  in  prepara- 
tion. The  first  on  "  Day  Butterflies"  is  already  out  and  promises  great  suc- 
cess for  the  series. 

*--The  Story  of  Vedic  India."  by  Zenraide  Ragozin.  This  newest  addi- 
tion to  the  * '  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series  is  markedly  different  in  design  from 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Instead  of  being  a  stirring  account  of  great  historical 
movements,  it  is  a  calm  contemplative  discussion  of  the  questions,  philosophi- 
religious,  and  aesthetic,  involved  in  the  literature  of  the  great  vedas.  After  a 
few  brief  chapters  of  introduction,  the  author  weighs  for  a  moment,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Rig- Veda  against  that  of  all  the  others,  then  casting  them 
aside  with  but  a  partial  inspection,  he  devotes  the  remainder  of  the  book  to 
to  the  study  of  the  former.  The  most  interesting  chapter  is  undoubtedly  the 
last  on  the  Cosmogony  and  Philosophy  of  the  Rig- Veda.  Here  the  great  Cos- 
mogonic  Lynne.  given  in  full,  in  Professor  Max  M  tiller's  translation,  is  appre- 
ciatively discussed  in  both  its  religious  and  artistic  aspects.  The  tendency  to 
Monotheism  is  clearly  brought  out,  and  the  difference  between  its  doctrines 
and  those  of  Henotheism.  or  the  worshipping  of  one  god  at  a  time,  carefully 
explained,  while  the  writer  shows  the  gradual  and  easy  steps  from  tending 

*  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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Monotheism  to  actual  Pantheism  and  finally  to  the  complicated  Bystem  of  the 
Buddhists.  This  all,  he  concludes,  the  Rig-Veda  itself  develops,— "and  when 
we  take  ap  the  story  where  the  Rig-Veda  drops  it.  we  shall  find  in  it  no  break, 
no  abrupt  turn  from  the  easy  paths  along  which  we  have  been  Led  so  far.*1 
Thus  we  are  prepared  to  forgive  the  apparent  mconclusiveness  of  the  volume, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  forthcoming  "Story  of  Brahmanic  India "  from  the 
pen.  The  style  is  char  and  forcible,  as  becomes  the  subject,  and  the 
volume  amply  indexed  and  illustrated,  is  issued  in  the  familiar  and  excellent 
binding  of  the  Beries. 

i  the  East,"  by  Lafcadio  Beam.  While  we  are  in  the  midfi 
ival  of  a  scientific  interesl  in  the  Japanese,  this  series  of  sketches  is 
especially  appropriate,  as  showing  the  romantic  side  of  that  strange  country. 
Very  graceful  in  style  and  imagery,  the  stories  well  portray  the  dreamy  ori- 
ental manner  of  looking  at  life.  Two  or  three  of  the  familiar  old  Japanese 
fairy-tales  are  charmingly  retold,  and  several  romantic  anecdotes  are  given  in 
detail.  '*  The  Red  Bridal"  and  "Yuko"  arc  both  stories  dealing  with  the 
Japanese  ideas  of  suicide.  "The  Eternal  Feminine."'  a  chapter  which  proves 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Japan,  showes  ?ery  clearly  the  peculiar  position 
which  the  women  hold,  while  the  chapter  entitled  "  With  Kyushu  Students" 
gives  in  diary  form  the  experiences  of  the  writer  as  a  teacher.  ••  Out  of  the 
Bast  "  a-  a  book  lacks  unity,  but  under  its  sub-title.  "Reveries  and  Studies  in 
New  Japan/1  we  grant  it  all  the  merit  to  which  it  pretends. 
*  Houghton,  Mifflin  a 
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The  annual  Spring  Glee  Club  Concert,  given  in  March,  assumed  unprece- 
dented importance  at  the  college  this  year.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for 
tickets,  Assembly  Hall  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  audience,  so  for  the 
first  time  the  concert  was  given  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  Some  fear  was  ex- 
pressed lest  the  concert  held  in  the  Opera  House  should  become  too  large  and 
too  public  an  affair  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Smith  spirit,  and  some  of  the 
Alumnae  may  have  felt  with  concern  that  the  change  might  be  a  symptom  of 
the  increase  of  social  gaiety  and  the  tendency  toward  elaborate  entertain- 
ments, which  is  so  naturally  feared  with  the  growth  of  the  college.  No  one 
who  attended  the  concert,  however,  could  but  feel  that  it  was  distinctly  a  col- 
lege affair  and  preserved  the  tone  of  simplicity  which  characterizes  entertain- 
ments given  on  the  college  grounds. 

Now  that  the  old  "Twenty-second"  festivities  have  been  permanently 
abandoned  and  the  Junior  Reception  represents  the  only  college  entertainment 
of  any  size  to  which  students  may  invite  guests  from  out  of  town,  it  is  felt 
that  this  concert  might  be  made  to  answer  a  desire,  if  not  a  need,  of  the  under- 
class girls  especially,  in  becoming  a  particularly  delightful  college  entertain- 
ment, to  which  they  may  be  glad  to  invite  friends.  The  Junior  Reception 
offers  entertainment  to  a  limited  number,  even,  of  the  upper  classes — on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  and  the  nature  of  the  occasion — and  leaves  a  wide  felt 
want  which  such  a  concert  as  this  would  naturally  fill.  It  is  generally  hoped 
that  the  custom  will  become  permanent  of  having  an  annual  spring  concert 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  may  be  as  great  a  musical  and  social  success 
as  this. 

The  Monthly  cannot  refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  printing  part  of  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  B.  Jepson,  who  is  well  known  as  the  Supervisor  of  Music  in 
the  New  Haven  Public  Schools,  and  whose  criticism  of  the  concert  is  there- 
fore especially  gratifying. 

"  My  attendance  at  your  Annual  Glee  Club  Concert  will  always  be  a  pleas- 
ant memory.  I  am  frank  to  say,  that  while  I  anticipated  a  pleasant  social 
event  such  as  is  ordinarily  afforded  by  college  glee  clubs.  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  delightful  entertainment  which  was  presented,  and  which  I  am  safe  in 
saying  captured  the  audience  from  the  very  start.  The  program  from  begin- 
ning to  end  was  a  model  of  refined  taste  and  excellent  judgment.  While  all 
the  numbers  were  well  rendered,  some  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
The  performance  of  %"  Daybreak."  with  its  varied  expression,  perfect  tempo, 
fine  articulation,  and  exquisite  shading  was  worthy  of  unstinted  praise.  To 
memorize  a  piece  of  such  length,  and  variety  in  modulation  and  rhythm,  was 
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certainly  an  achievement  of  itself .    The  clnb  has  been  fortunate  in  securing 
twenty  voices  of  pnre  and  sympathetic  quality,  the  parts  are  exceptionally 
well  balanced,  and  the  harmony  is  correspondingly  perfect. 
To  Miss  Fuller,  the  talented  and  energetic  Leader,  must  be  accorded  the 
share  of  praise,  and  no  wonder;  during  the  performance  of  a  selection 
ircised  absolute  control  over  her  singers,  especially  in  phrasing,  and  the 
eyes  of  each  member  were  fixed  on  her  and  aol  seen  to  wander  for  an  instant 
during  singing.     In  regard  to  the  Banjo  Club,  I  feel  thai  I  am  scarcely  com- 
petent t-i  criticise.      I  can  only  say  that  I  have  listened  to  many  banjo  clubs, 
but  was  never  better  pleased.    Surely  the  double  and  triple  encores  of  the 
audience  may  be  accepted  as  a  vindication  of  my  own  opinions. 

The  breathless  attention  of  the  audience  during  singing,  the  enthusiastic 
applause  which  followed  every  number,  the  merry  buzz  of  conversation  in- 
tervening, the  beautiful  dresses  and  decorations,  all  conspired  to  make  the 
occasion  one  long  to  be  remembered  and  hard  to  be  duplicated,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  new  departure  was  such  a  success,  that  future  Annuals  of  the 
Glee  dub  must  be  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  Iii  closing,  permit  me  to 
-i  the  addition  of  a  sounding  board  for  the  next  performance.*1 

A  Visitor. 

7b  the  Editors  of  Tin  Smith  ( '<>//<  </>  Monthly  : 

The  announcement  of  the  presentation  of  "  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  *" 
by  the  class  of  Ninety-five  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  every  alumnae,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  college  and  the  students,  but 
also  for  the  awakened  memories  of  plays  given  by  former  classes. 

When  graduates  of  the  earlier  classes  find  themselves  seated  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  which  is  none  to  large  for  the  present  requirements,  since  in  June 
18W  only  fourteen  tickets  were  placed  at  the  box-office  for  public  sale. 
thoughts  will   arise  of  the   days   when    the  old    gymnasium,    now    not    large 

enough  forthe  house  dramatics,  was  the  scene  of  their  commencement  plays, 
for  it  was  not  until  the  presentation  of  Electra  in  1889  thai  the  gymnasium 
was  abandoned. 

This  change,  of  course,  involved  greater  elaborateness  of  scenery  and  Btage- 
setting.  It  was  thought  a  great  innovation  when  the  class  of  Eighty-eight, 
in  their  op  tretta  "  Babette,"  used  the  canvas  backgrounds  from  a  photograph- 
er's gallery. 

Together  with  these  cnanges  has  come  marked  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  plays,  necessitating  greater  dramatic  ability  and  more  careful  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  parts.  "  Colombo's  Birthday  "  demanded  these  require- 
ments of  its  actors  and  showed  in  its  stage-setting  a  great  appreciation  of  ar- 
tistic effect,  as  in  the  garden-scenes  of  the  third  and  fourth  acts. 

No  class  has  given  an  original  play  since  1888.  The  play  presented  in  that 
year,  entitled  "Schemes  and  Counter-Schemes, "  was,  in  the  construction  of 
the  plot,  the  work  of  the  class  as  r  whole,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  actual 
composition  was  done  by  Marion  BicG.  Dwight.  Some  of  the  changes  are 
due  to  the  growth  of  the  college,  bul  &3  one  realizes  the  amount  of  time  and 
energy  annually  spent  npon  the  dramatics,  and  the  Increasing  despair  of  the 
committees  in  selecting  a  suitable  play,  one  wonders  whether  the  continuation 
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of  the  present  system  is  advisable.  Now  that  the  expenses  of  the  perform- 
ance are  limited,  the  danger  of  over-taxing  individual  members  of  the  class 
is  removed.  Some  classes  have  been  so  judicious  in  the  management  of  their 
finances  that  an  added  dramatics  tax  has  not  been  found  necessary. 

The  consideration  of  the  time  expended  on  these  plays  is  even  a  more  se- 
rious one.  The  regrets  which  the  actors  or  dramatics  committee  may  feel  at 
being  compelled  to  rehearse  through  the  long  spring  afternoons,  when  sky 
and  sunlight  are  tempting  them  out  for  a  walk  over  the  meadows  and  hills, 
are  compensated  for  by  the  self-poise  and  confidence  gained  by  the  actors, 
and  the  valuable  knowledge  of  practical  matters  which  comes  to  the  commit- 
tee. If  any  lingering  doubts  still  remain  they  vanish  with  the  applause  of 
the  commencement  audience.  But  it  is  not  only  during  the  spring  term  that 
time  and  labor  are  given  to  the  senior  dramatics,  for  the  parts  are  assigned  at 
the  end  of  the  winter  term,  after  much  deliberation  and  many  rehearsals. 
During  the  fall  the  selection  of  the  play  must  be  made,  a  task  which  is  year- 
ly becoming  more  difficult.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  under  existing  condi- 
tions the  work  necessary  for  the  presentation  of  the  senior  dramatics  is  not 
confined  to  the  spring  term,  nor  to  the  weeks  immediately  before  commence- 
ment. The  senior  dramatics  are  considered  by  the  graduating  class  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  commencement.  This  is  not  unnatural,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  a  mistake.  The  alumnae 
returning  to  college  do  not  find  their  greatest  interest  in  the  senior  dramatics, 
they  are  more  anxious  to  see  the  changes  and  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  since  their  time  ;  other  guests  wish  to  see  the  characteristic  features  of 
college  life.  In  short,  most  of  the  commencement  guests  come  with  the  de- 
sire to  see  something  which  is  distinctively  collegiate.  The  remark  is  often 
made  by  visitors  that  there  is  nothing  which  they  have  enjoyed  more  than  the 
out-of-door  concert  on  Monday  evening  and  the  illumination  of  the  campus, 
when  the  air  is  filled  with  the  sound  of  college  glees  and  white  robed  figures 
pass  to  and  fro  in  the  lantern  light. 

Can  our  senior  dramatics  be  considered  distinctively  collegiate  ?  Do  they  in 
any  way  stand  for  the  simple,  healthful,  busy  life  of  the  average  student? 
Do  they  represent  the  four  years  of  collegiate  study  and  training  when  they 
have  ceased  to  be  the  original  productions  of  the  seniors  ?  Could  not  some 
entertainment  more  distinctively  collegiate  and  not  involving  so  great  an  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  be  substituted  for  them  ? 

The  role  of  a  question  mark  is  always  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  Further- 
more it  seems  a  mistake  to  criticise  freely  without  suggesting  any  remedy  for 
the  evil,  but  I  hope  that  such  suggestions  will  be  found  later  in  the  pages  of 
the  Monthly.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  any  alumna  or  under- 
graduate in  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  senior  dramatics,  Ninety -five 
may  feel  sure  that  we  all  unite  most  heartily  in  wishing  her  the  greatest  success. 

Charlotte  Coffyn  Wilkinson. 
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So  many  people  on  hearing  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Field  Association  ask 
what  advantage  there  is  in  belonging  to  it.  thai  a  few  words  as  to  the  purpose 
and  work  of  the  Association  may  not  be  out  of  place.  When  the  Association 
was  formed  two  years  ago  its  aim  was  to  increase  the  facilities  for  athletic 

sports  and  to  create  a  more  organized  interest  in  them.  It  lias  now  under  its 
control  the  tennis  and  boating  of  the  college,  as  well  as  the  hare  and  hounds 
cliascs  in  Tlic  fall  and  the  new  walking  club  which  has  just  been  started. 
None  but  members  may  us»-  the  boats  or  tmnis  courts  without  extra  charge. 

As  many  of  the  girls  arc  interested  in  tennis,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  care  of  the  courts.  There  are  now  several  courts  which  will 
be  in  good  condition  for  playing  directly  after  the  spring  vacation,  so  that 
practice  for  the  June  tournament  can  begin. 

Although  on  account  of  the  lack  of  room  boating  here  can  never  reach  the 

important  position  which  it  holds  at  Wellesley,  a  row  along  the  winding  stream 
of  Mill  River  is  a  pleasant  way  of  passing  an  hour,  aside  from  the  good  exer- 
cise. Girls  who  do  not  play  tennis  have  been  attracted  by  the  rowing,  and 
lasl  year  the  boats  were  used  so  constantly  that  they  are  now  in  a  somewhat 
battered  condition,  and  three  new  ones  will  be  added  this  year  to  supply  the 
demand.  With  this  addition  comes  the  thought  of  a  boat  house  which  will 
probably  be  built  another  year. 

The  walking  club,  whose  excursions  are  planned  by  an  executive  committee, 
gives  an  opportunity  to  take  some  of  the  delightful  walks  for  which  this  region 
is  so  noted.  Short  skirts  and  gaiters  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  these  Saturday 
afternoon  tramps.  Thai  the  idea  of  the  club  is  a  pleasing  one  is  shown  by  the 
membership  list  of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Although  such  enthusiasm  as  this  is  encouraging  there  is  still  much  to  be 
accomplished.  Lack  of  funds  very  greatly  hampers  the  work  i)i  the  a^mi 
ation,  although  its  officers  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  future.  *  me  of  their 
most  cherished  plans  is  the  purchase  of  an  athletic  field  near  the  campus. 
Athletic  sports  work  under  a  greal  disadvantage,  on  account  of  the  situation 
of  the  college  in  the  midst  of  a  city  and  the  small  size  of  its  grounds.  It  is 
true  that  all  tin-  tennis  courts,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  a  Bufficienl  Dumber, 
are  on  the  campus,  but  since  dirt  courts  are  forbidden,  and  the  others  are 

likely  to  he  interfered  with  by  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds  and   the  erection 

of  new  buildings,  the  field  will  booh  be  a  necessity,     in  it  there  could  be  good 

dirt  courts,  a  basket  hall  field,  golf  links,  and  a  running  track'.  besides  appara- 
tus for  jumping  or  hurdling.     Indeed  we  might  even  imagine  the  elective 

gymnastic  Classes  Of  the  Bpring  term  held  in  such  a  place.      A  start  in  the  right 
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direction  has  already  been  made  by  the  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars 
from  the  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs,  and  it  is  hoped  that  other  sums  will  follow  to 
increase  the  fund. 

It  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  college  to  make  the  ( tymnasiun] 
and  Field  Association  a  power  here.  Almost  any  girl  can  afford  to  pay  the 
yearly  fee,  which  gives  great  privilege  for  a  small  sum,  and  moreover  will 
come  back  to  its  giver  in  increased  improvements  and  new  privileges.  Athle- 
tic sports  and  out-of-door  exercise  must  always  accompany  and  supplement 
study,  and  if  the  Association  can  but  win  its  way,  and  strengthen  the  physical 
condition  of  Smith  College  students,  it  may  work  almost  as  great  results  in 
stimulating  the  power  of  their  minds.  A.  W.  T. 

Why  cannot  we  have  more  hymn  books  in  chapel  ?  We  are  earnestly  urged 
to  take  part  in  the  regular  daily  exercise,  but  those  of  us  who  sit  in  the 
back  of  the  room  or  in  the  transepts  are  limited  to  merely  taking  the  parts 
of  good  listeners.  Fortunately,  the  books  of  chants  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  hymn  books,  so  nearly  all  except  the  small  number  of  Sophomores 
who  occupy  the  very  back  seats  in  the  transepts,  can  take  some  part  in  the 
chapel  service.  We  all  prefer  hyms  to  chants.  But  many  of  us  are  utterly 
unable  to  indulge  this  preference.  We  are  told  that  the  reason  more  hymn 
books  are  not  provided,  is  because  there  were  enough  to  supply  the  need  at 
one  time.  We  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement  but  we  are  puzzled  to 
know  how  it  makes  up  for  the  present  deficiency.  President  Seelye  says  ' '  the 
books  must  have  been  taken  from  the  room  and  never  returned."  There  can 
be  no  question  of  the  truth  of  this,  but  the  fact  remains  that  at  present  there 
are  not  enough  hymn  books  to  go  around.  We  are  willing  to  say  that  if 
enough  hymn  books  were  provided  so  that  every  two  girls  could  have  one  the 
chapel  attendance  of  one  class,  at  least,  would  be  more  regular,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  improvement  in  the  singing.  We  are  willing,  also,  to  be  taxed  in 
order  to  defray  the  expense. 

However,  the  matter  is  not  attended  to,  more  books  are  not  provided  and, 
meanwhile,  chapel  attendance  is  irregular  and  we  simply  repeat  the  question, 
"  Why  don't  we  have  more  hymn  books  in  chapel?''  A.  T.  L. 

The  Senior  Play,  "  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  wall  be  given  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  the  evenings  of  June  14  and  15.  The  Dramatics  Com- 
mittee is  as  follows  :  Alice  M.  Richards,  chairman  ;  Gertrude  Schleier.  Mar- 
jorie  Ay  res,  Charlotte  Bannon,  Constance  lies. 


CALENDAR 

March     L9,     Students'  Recital.     Music  Hall. 

Concert.     Glee   and    Banjo  Clubs.     Academy  of 
Music. 
85,      •  The  Sleeping  Car,"  Howells.     Washburn  House. 
27,     Currenl   Events  Club.    Debate,  Government  Con- 
trol of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 
.';.     Exhibition    Gymnastic     Drill,      Alumnae    Gym- 
nasiuni. 

1.  Educational  Gymnastics,     Sophomore  cla 

2.  Basket  Ball.     Freshmen  class. 

:>.     Aesthetic  Gymnastics.    Juniors  and  Seniors. 

.;«».     Annual  Baskel  Mall  Game.    Alumnae  Gymnasium. 

":•;  versus  '98.      Won  by  '97.      Score  19  to  15. 

30,      Phi     Kapj.a    Psi    Meeting.       "Child   Literature  of 

To-day." 

April         :i — ];.     Spri n l:  Recess. 
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THE  HEROINE  IN  FICTION 

The  development  of  the  hero  in  fiction,  as  in  real  life,  has  been 
a  more  simple  matter  than  the  development  of  the  heroine. 
From  the  time  of  Adam,  the  hero  has  been  largely  master  of  his 
own  character  ;  in  heathen  times,  the  decrees  of  fate;  in  Christian 
times,  the  laws  of  God  and  of  his  own  conscience  ;  and  in  all  times, 
the  shaping  forces  of  circumstance  have  been  the  only  influences 
which  could  thwart  his  individual  will  in  the  formation  of  his 
individual  character.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  useless  question,  but  is 
interesting,  to  wonder  what  the  heroine  would  have  made  of 
herself  if  she  had  always  had  the  hero's  freedom  of  self-deter- 
mination. Besides  submission  to  divine  law  and  to  the  laws  of 
man  in  general,  it  has  been  expected  of  her,  and  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  expected  of  her  to-day,  that  she  shall  submit  to  the  laws 
of  man  in  particular.  Formerly  she  was  free  to  choose  neither 
her  part  in  life  nor  even  her  own  husband  ;  in  truth  she  was  not 
free  to  choose  herself.  Her  greatest  virtue  was  obedience  to  all 
authority.  After  her  parents  had  chosen  her  husband,  and  after 
her  husband  had  fixed  the  main  outline  of  her  lot,  custom  filled 
in  the  details,  and  her  character  was  practically  determined  for 
her.  Helen  of  Troy  is  the  best  type  literature  gives  of  this  an- 
cient heroine.  She  was  a  plaything  of  fate,  a  child  in  responsi- 
bility, a  being  to  be  loved  and  given  to  the  brave  as  a  reward  of 
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virtue  and  valor.      She  could  Q01  know  what  struggle  meant  be- 

Bhe  was  not  free  fco  choose.  In  Lang's  beautiful  poem, 
Aphrodite's  words  to  Helen  show  what  a  child  the  heroine  of 
Troy  was. 

*•  Thou  art  the  toy  of  gods,  an  instrument, 
Wherewith  all  mortals  shall  be  plagued  or  blest 
Even  at  my  pleasure." 

Christianity  bronghl  responsibility  to  women,  and  the  heroine 

d  to  need  her  conscience.     In  the  longtime  from   Helen  of 

Troy  to  Clarissa   Barlowe,   forerunner  of  the  modern  heroine, 

there  is  only  one  greal  step  in  the    development    of  the  heroin.'. 

— that  responsibility  descended  from  fate  to  frail  feminine 
shoulders.  And  what  a  wealth  of  conscience  the  new  heroine 
has  !  It  supports  her  through  many  weary  volumes  of 
temptations  ! 

Clarissa  Harlowe's  five  volumes  of  trials  all  arise  from  conflict 
of  heart  with  conscience.  She  has  no  purpose  in  life  except  to 
be  virtuous  and  to  satisfy  her  womanly  nature  in  so  far  as  con- 
science will  allow  it  :  her  problem  is  to  find  a  husband  thai  her 
family  and  her  conscience  can  approve  of.  But  Richardson  has 
introduced  a  new  element  into  the  development  of  the  heroine — 
because  lie  saw  that  she  was  not  a  wholly  free1  being,  and  lie 
tried  to  show  the  evils  small  and  great  which  come  from  family 
interference  in  matters  of  marriage.  In  his  own  words,  the  aim 
of  his  hook  was  twofold — to  "warn  the  inconsiderate  and 
thoughtless  of  the  one  sex  against  the  base  arts  and  designs  of 
specious  contrivers  of  the  other,''  and  to  "caution  parents 
againsl  the  undue  exercise  of  their  natural  authority  over  their 
children  in  the  greal  article  of  marriage."  Clarissa's  story 
could  not  have  been  told  at  such  length  in  plain  narrative;  it 
was  only  by  turning  her  heroic  heart  inside  out  in  a  long  series 
of  letters  that  Richardson  could  make  such  details  tolerable. 

Jane  Eyre  is  the  next  type  of  heroine  and  the  step  in  develop- 
ment is  a  Ion--  one.  Jane's  heart  is  kept  prudently  right  side 
Out,    and    her    "tears    and    sensibility*"  are    not  *ns  abundant  as 

those  of  Clarissa :  but  her  trial  Is  as  great,  because  it  is  not 
weakened  by  four  or  more  volumes  of  protraction,  but  Is  con- 
centrated into  one  terrible  moment  of  temptation.  Her  nature 
ha-  a  strength  and  fire  of  passion  which  Clarissa  never  dreamed 
of.  Moreover,  she  is  entirely  free  to  choose  ^^'  herself. 
Rochester  makes  this  a  sharp  weapon  of  temptation  when  he 
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asks  her  "  who  in  the  world  cares  for  you  ?  Or  who  will  be  in- 
jured by  what  you  do  ?''  Her  reply  shows  that  she  has  solved 
her  problem  well.  "  I  care  for  myself.  The  more  solitary,  the 
more  friendless,  the  more  unsustained  I  am,  the  more  I  will 
respect  myself.  I  will  keep  the  law  given  by  God,  sanctioned 
by  man.  I  will  hold  to  the  principles  received  by  me  when  I 
was  sane,  and  not  mad — as  I  am  now.  Laws  and  principles  are 
uot  for  the  time  when  there  is  no  temptation  ;  they  are  for  such 
moments  as  this,  when  body  and  soul  rise  in  mutiny  against 
their  rigor/'  So  Jane  Eyre  teaches  that  love  and  self-respect 
are  one.  Her  problem  is  still  one  of  the  heart,  in  which  the 
heart  is  rewarded  because  the  conscience  wins, — which  does  not 
always  happen  in  the  actual  world. 

The  next  type  of  heroine  is  an  odd  contrast  to  Jane  Eyre. 
Jeanie  Deans  had  a  problem  before  her  of  head,  as  well  as  of 
heart  and  conscience,  and  between  the  different  promptings  of 
head  and  heart,  poor  Jeanie's  sound  conscience  had  a  perplexed 
time  of  it.  No  wonder  that  she  couldn't  resist  telling  a  fib  now 
and  then  to  get  out  of  a  tight  place  !  It  is  said  that  when  noth- 
ing else  remarkable  can  be  wisely  said  of  any  one,  we  say  "  A 
good-hearted  body."  So  those  who  can  say  nothing  else  of  Scott 
as  a  novelist  will  admit  that  he  was  good-hearted.  His  words 
are  full  of  lively  action,  wholesome  sentiment  and  not  over- 
much reflection.  Jane  Eyre  is  fascinating,  but  the  weird  pas- 
sion of  her  story  would  not  be  healthy  as  a  steady  literary  diet. 
There  is  not  a  more  sound-hearted,  lovable,  admirable  heroine 
in  all  fiction  than  Jeanie  Deans.  It  is  a  saving  thing  not  to  take 
life  too  seriously  and  to  be  simply  natural  as  Jeanie  was.  The 
letters  written  to  her  lover  while  she  was  on  her  mission  of  life 
or  death  are  unique  in  their  simple  cheerfulness.  She  was  not 
too  burdened  with  responsibility  to  make  Reuben  laugh  over 
her  "clean  hose  and  shoon  "  and  her  bonnet  "as  muckle  and 
round  as  the  middle  aisle  in  Libberton  Kirk."  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  we  are  getting  tired  of  woman  and  her  "  question  " 
is  because  woman  has  been  taking  herself  so  very  seriously 
lately  that  there  is  an  inevitable  reaction,  an  impulse  to  make 
fun  of  her  over-seriousness.  Every  wholesome  nature  has  a 
nonsensical  as  well  as  a  common-sensical  side,  and  the  true 
heroine  must  appeal  to  both  ;  she  must  be  neither  over-serious 
nor  over-absurd.     In  this  respect  Jeanie  Deans  is  ideal. 

The  heroine  is  now  complete  with  one  important  exception. 
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She  is  a  being  of  head,  heart  and  conscience,  with  freedom  to 
nntie  the  hard  knots  into  which  these  three  will  entangle  them- 
selves.    But  Bhe  is  still  a  comparatively  ignorant  being. 

D  irthea  in  Middlemarch  is  the  first  heroine  who  is  painfully 
conscious  of  tins  defect.  She  was  a  "later-born  Theresa;" 
whose  motive  of  marriage  was  a  somewhat  new  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  woman.  She  hoped  when  married  to  be  "able  to  de- 
vote herself  to  large  ye1  definite  duties" — and  "to  live  contin- 
ually in  the  light  of  a  mind  thai  she  could  reverence."  Her 
marriage  was  a  failure  because  her  nature  was  larger  than  her 
knowledge.  At  the  close  of  Dorothea's  story,  George  Eliot 
speaks  some  indignant  words  about  "  modes  of  education  which 
make  a  woman's  knowledge  another  name  for  motley  igno- 
rance." The  heroine's  possibilities  have  at  this  point  outgrown 
her  opportunities.     Her  heroism  lies  in  making  the  best  of  it. 

Heroines  are  now  almost  as  free  to  make  of  themselves  what 
they  will  as  the  heroes,  both  in  fiction  and  in  actual  life.  But 
the  weaker  heroines — if  a  heroine  ever  is  weak — are  still  ham- 
pered some  by  conventionalities  and  more  by  ignorance.  If  a 
heroine  is  to  think  for  herself,  literally  make  her  own  way  in 
the  world  and  leave  some  Blight  impression  on  the  world,  if 
only  by  solving  her  own  peculiar  problem,  she  must  be  trained 
to  think  and  choose  for  herself.  The  woman-question  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  slow  growt  h  of  the  heroine  to  thai  com- 
pleteness of  stature  which  the  hero  has  always  had.  She  is  at 
the  self-questioning  Stage,  when  she  has  not  yet  taken  as  a  mat- 
te!- of  course  those  responsibilities  which  formerly  parents  and 
husband  sheltered  her  from.  Her  problems  are  now  as  broad 
as  life  is  and  as  earnest  as  her  own  will.  She  must  now  choose 
her  own  life,  her  own  character. 

So  far,  women  novelists  have  in  general  understood  the  her- 
oine best.  Jane  Austen.  Charlotte  Bronte",  ( foorge  Sand.  ( teorge 
Eliot,  have  had  power  to  portray  the    whole    nature   of  woman. 

There  is  often  a  one-sidedness  or  a  lack  of  vital  strength  in  the 
heroines  of  Dickens,  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  in  the  ordinary 
modern  novel.  Theheroineof  the  modem  realist  tends  to  be 
no1  over-interesting.  A  woman  of  the  type  that  Eowells  likes 
to  put  in  the  center  of  his  plots  is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
writer's  pel  opinions  as  a  fly  in  a  web  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 

spider.     Dr.  Breen  isa  g 1   instance  of  this.     And   Egeria  in 

"The   Undiscovered  Country,"  and  Marcia  in   a   "A  Modern 
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Instance,"  are  tiresome  in  comparison  witli  a  heroine  like  Jeanie 
Deans.  Has  the  heroine  become  too  sophisticated  ?  Must  her 
greater  completeness  result  in  loss  of  charm  ?  This  is  not  true 
ojf  Zenobia  in  "  The  Blithedale  Romance."  She  had  all  the  ma- 
terial for  a  herone  in  her  nature,  though  she  did  bring  herself 
to  a  most  unheroic  end.  Hester  in  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  and 
Miriam  in  "  The  Marble  Faun,''  are  in  some  important  respects 
superior  to  any  other  heroines  in  American  literature. 

The  length  of  the  present  artistic  novel  will  not  allow  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  heroine  ;  her  trials  and  her  triumphs  must 
be  shown,  but  the  steps  which  led  to  them  partially  shown  or 
merely  suggested.  The  tragedy  of  the  "  Princess  Aline  "  is  very 
delicately  told  by  suggestion  ;  there  is  not  one  direct  word  and 
only  one  little  act  which  reveals  her  story.  The  greatest  novel- 
ists, so  far,  have  used  suggestion  only  as  a  means  of  adding  to 
the  interest,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  substantial  heroine 
could  be  satisfactorily  presented  by  so  delicate  a  method.  There 
is  no  tendency  at  present  to  return  to  the  old  way  of  patient 
analysis.  What  will  the  future  heroine  be  ?  Her  possibilities 
have  always  equalled  her  opportunities  in  the  past  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  will  not  in  the  future.  In  life,  we  know 
that  she  will  probably  be  not  so  very  much  worse,  and  not  so 
very  much  better  than  now,  because  she  must  always  be  human. 
We  cannot  be  so  sure  of  her  character  in  fiction  ;  for  we  know 
that  in  the  fiction  of  to-day  she  is  pictured  neither  as  good  nor 
as  bad  as  she  actually  is.  Will  there  ever  be  a  writer  bold  and 
true  enough,  great  and  patient  enough,  to  reveal  the  actual 
complexity  of  the  heroine's  nature  ?  Such  a  writer  would  be 
a  realist  and  would  need  the  deepest  resources  of  idealism,  too, 
and  perhaps  it  would  take  superhuman  genius  to  do  it  wisely. 

Edith  May  Hawkes. 


A  LOST  COMPANION 

One  evening,  when  the  day  had  been  most  wondrous  fair 
I  reached  my  home,  and  found  my  old  Self  waiting  there. 

'4  Whence  come  you,  dear?"  I  asked,  in  joy  that  was  half  pain. 
It  seemed  so  sweet  to  have  one's  old  Self  back  again. 
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•■  <  >ut  of  tli<-  happy  li.irlit  to-day."  the  phantom  Baid, 

•■  Ami  whither  go  yon—  "  for  the  Thing  had  bowed  its  head. 

"Onl  of  yonr  life  forever ! "  then  the  old  Self  cried, 
And  even  as  it  spoke  the  words— my  old  Self  died. 

I  waited,  and  sat  watching  till  the  early  dawn. 

For  life  must  be  bo  different — with  one's  old  Self  gone. 

Caroline  M.  Fuller. 


TWO   ESSAYISTS 

Two  authors,  whose  names  no  convention  has  as  yet  joined 
together  and  whose  differences  along  many  lines  are  not  those 
of  degree,  but  of  kind,  take  issue  in  the  literary  form  of  their 
essays.  And  if  the  two  contending  forces  in  literary  form  may 
he  named  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal,  Charles  Lamb  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  one  and  Augustine  Birrell  of 
the  other. 

Take  any  one  of  Lamb's  essay  subjects  and  decide  upon  tin- 
outline  of  its  probable  development.  If  you  are  unacquainted 
with  the  author,  will  your  outline  have  in  it  a  single  point 
touched  upon  by  him  ?  A  subject  now  and  then  promises  some 
Logical  exposition,  but  alas!  for  the  disappointment  which 
would  follow  did  not  the  essayist  charm  so  completely  as  to 
make  even  the  hardest  hearted  and  most  conventional  critic  for- 
get himself.  Here  is  a  criticism  "On  the  Productions  of  Mod- 
ern Ait."  Surely  here  will  be  formal  treatment.  Lamb  begins 
by  describing  six  great  pictures  as  they  have  been  represented 
by  the  old  masters  -he  concludes  with  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
our  attitude  toward  Don  Quixote.  The  Knight  of  I, a  Mancha 
give 8  light  on  the  subject  till  too  much  light  obscures  rather 
than  illumine.-.  Al  the  end  one  turns  back  religiously  t<>  >••« 
where  he  started.  Lamb  was  not  bound  to  a  proportionate 
treatment.  Men  enough  can  give  the  world  what  they  have 
with  all  due  reference  '<>  Lts  parts  without  giving  much  of  any- 
thing after  all.  lb- had  little  enough  relief  Prom  the  drudgery 
of  a  clerk's  life  and  Literature  was  his  recreation.  lb'  might 
well  say  what  he  chose.     And  Charles  Lamb  was  a  genius. 

The  "  Two  Races  of  Men"    what  are  they?    Those  who  bor- 
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row  and  those  who  lend.  And  then  the  essay  deals  with  book- 
borrowers  with  three  references  to  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
made  in  as  many  different  ways.  Did  a  borrowed  book  lead  to 
these  reflections  or  the  death  of  his  friend  Bigod  ?  Did  the  gen- 
eral phase  of  the  subject  serve  to  introduce  the  book-borrow- 
ing, or  did  the  more  limited  illustrate  and  enforce  the  wider  ? 
It  is  useless  to  ask.  That  is  not  the  way  to  get  the  best  out  of 
Lamb — it  was  not  his  care. 

His  "  Thoughts  on  Books  and  Reading"  are  confessedly  "de- 
tached ; "  they  are  no  more  so  than  those  not  so  entitled.  In- 
deed, the  essay  would  present  an  analysis  quite  comparable  to 
that  of  the  most  orderly.  Books  and  no-books  are  defined,  their 
bindings  and  editions  remarked  upon,  and  as  for  Reading,  that 
divides  itself  into  when  and  where.  While  the  essay  on  the 
"  Genteel  Style  in  Writing"  is  wholly  quotation  and  comment 
on  the  ''plain  natural  chit-chat  of  Temple." 

The  addition  of  an  s  to  the  word  ear  seems  to  make  the  refer- 
ence to  "  those  exterior  twin  appendages"  "  handsome  solutes 
to  the  human  capital."  But  no  ;  Lamb  has  no  ear  for  music,  no 
love  for  protracted  hours  of  sound  waves  from  the  inexhausted 
German  ocean  where  ride  Haydn  and  Mozart,  Bach  and 
Beethoven.     This  is  the  way  he  delights  in  surprising  us. 

No  one  could  be  saner  than  is  Lamb  in  his  essay  on  the  "  San- 
ity of  True  Genius,"  more  keen  and  penetrating  than  in  his 
ideas  on  "  The  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster;"  but  none  more 
mystic  than  he  in  "  The  Child  Angel."  "  Roast  Pig,"  "  Chim- 
ney Sweep,"  "  Old  China,"  "  Poor  Relations," — these  are  the 
essays  by  which  he  is  most  popularly  known.  He  is  able  to 
make  good  any  subject. 

LamVs  form,  though  individual,  unconventional,  paradoxi- 
cal, erratic,  is  not  the  less  an  art  form.  The  charming  personal 
note  which  always  brings  the  author  near,  the  delightfully  con- 
fidential way  in  which  he  admits  his  "reader  "  into  his  "  little 
back  study  in  Bloomsbury,"  the  apparent  disorder  of  his  mate- 
rial gives  at  first  the  impression  of  a  carelessness  which  we 
know  did  not  exist.  These  essays  are  an  illustration  of  the  part 
of  high  art  to  conceal  art  ;  they  are  simple,  fragmentary,  famil- 
iar, but  they  are  pre-eminently  art  forms.  As  Mr.  Ainger  says: 
"  They  are  elaborate  studies  in  style  and  even  in  color." 

He  coins  words  at  his  leisure,  and  when  he  will,  uses  words  of 
doubtful  dictionary  fame.     He  takes  for  granted  his  reader's 
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Latin  and  delights  in  pushing  some  wandering  bark  of  a  word 
back  bo  its  original  moorings.  What  order  Is  this:  "  By  fche  1  tanks 
of  the  river  Pison  is  seen  lone  sitting  by  the  grave  of  the  berres- 

tial  Adah,  whom  the  angel  Nadir  loved,  a  child?"  "To 
read  aloud  the  *  Praise  of  Chimney  Sweeps'  without  stumbling 
or  halt  in-.  n<»t  to  say  mispronouncing,  and  to  set  in  motion 
every  one  of  it  >  carefully-swung  sentences  is  a  very  pretty  feat 
of  elocution  for  there  is  not  a  natural  sentence  in  it  from 
beginning  to  end  "  writes  Mr.  Birrell.  to  agree  with  whom  one 
has  only  to  try  the  experiment. 

Humor  is  inseparably  connected  with  Lamb's  name  and  to  its 
peculiar  charm  we  owe  not  only  much  of  the  essayist's  matter 
but  also  his  manner.  Indeed  these  two — thought  and  form — 
are  in  him  perfectly  harmonious.  If  good  form  be  conformity 
to  the  rules  of  the  schools  Charles  Lamb's  name  will  not  stand 
in  the  list  of  the  worthies  ;  if  however,  as  may  more  reasonably  be, 
good  form  consists  m  adaptation  of  expression  to  thought,  and 
that  individual  and  unusual,  there  will  be  no  question  about  his 
place.  We  fully  agree  to  his  criticism  on  Elia :  "better  is  it 
that  a  writer  should  be  natural  in  a  self-pleasing  quaintness 
than  t<»  affect  a  naturalness  that  should  be  strange  to  him.'" 
And  we  read  our  Land)  "with  laughter  and  with  love." 

Surely  no  academic  form  was  perpetuated  by  Lamb,  no 
manner  made  easier  for  the  plain  man  in  his  attempt  to  express 
himself,  and  yet  Charles  Lamb  was  the  perpetuator  ^\'  those 
earlier  eccentric  forms  to  which  his  genius  allied  him.  What 
rebound  there  was  in  Fuller  and  Browne  against  the  fixed  and 
the  formal  he  re-emphasized.  The  delicate  flavor  of  many  an 
old  rich  spicy  wine  which  he  had  drunk  enriched  his  very  page. 

In  Augustine  Birrell  we  find  the  centripetal  literary  tendency. 
Mr.  Birrell  has  humor  bul  it  is  not  the  genial  humor  of  Land). 
In-lead  of  controlling  his  form  it  adorns  it.  It  is  not  so  kindly 
as  Lamb's,  bul  changes  sometimes  into  satire.  Just  once  he 
feels  the  pathos  of  life — u  K<»<»1  that  I  was  to  call  anything  mine." 
For  the  rest  of  tin-  fcime  he  has  the  apparent  indifference  of  good 
breeding  or  the  half-languid  ease  and  good  nature  of  a  conven- 
tional man  of  letters.      1  Fe  feels  sufficiently  protected  to  make  it 

safe  for  him  to  smile  al  the  foibles  pi  mankind  and  confess  in 
himself  only  those  faults  which  are  quite  properly  a  gentleman's 

faults.      Be  does  not    call    upon    the   "gentle   reader"  except    in 

rarest  instances,  t'«»!-  his  reader  possibly  might  not  be  gentle  and 
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Mr.  Birrell  rather  not  shake  hands  with  him  too  familiarly 
across  the  page — at  least  if  he  had  the  inclination  it  would  not 
be  the  correct  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Birrell's  form  is  not  too  conventional  but  well-bred.  It  is 
coherent.  He  seldom  wanders  oft0  his  subject.  In  his  essay  on 
"  The  Office  of  Literature"  he  does  beguile  the  reader  with  his 
interesting  introductory  remarks  on  the  subject,  into  a  consider- 
ation of  Crabbe.  for  whose  laudation  one  is  convinced  the  whole 
was  written.  This  is  unusual  however.  In  the  essay  on  Dr. 
Johnson  (the  earlier  one)  the  Doctor  and  Carlyle  are  compared 
at  considerable  length,  but  Johnson  emerges  alone  and  the  essay 
concludes  according  to  rule. 

In  "Worn  out  Types"  we  have  a  subject  worthy  of  Charles 
Lamb.  Birrell  assumes  that  such  is  the  complaint  of  the  people 
in  regard  to  the  moderns,  makes  the  complaint  respectable  by 
giving  it  age  and  such  a  name  as  Montaigne.  He  then  discusses 
the  proposition  that  comedy  has  nothing  to  do  with  types  and 
illustrates  quite  properly  with  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  and  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek.  The  result  is  a  delightful  essay  in  his 
happiest  vein  but  it  is  not  at  all  what  Lamb  would  have  done. 
"Nationality''  too,  offers  its  attractions.  It  gets  the  pleasant 
treatment  of  a  litterateur  though  not  the  magic  touch  of  a  genius. 

For  the  most  part  the  essays  open  with  a  quotation  which  in 
its  defense  or  opposition  gives  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
essay  itself.  That  Lamb  wanted  to  write  was  excuse  enough 
for  anything  he  wished  to  say  on  any  subject.  A  biographical 
subject  is  treated  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  closed  happily. 
There  is  always  sprightliness  enough  to  keep  it  from  being  tame 
and  a  genuine  bit  of  wit  or  humor  to  light  up  the  pages  now  and 
then.  Mr.  Birrell  does  not  say  what  everybody  else  would  say, 
by  no  means,  but  quite  in  the  order  anyone  else  might  choose. 
What  better  analysis  for  a  model  of  a  biographical  essay  could 
a  Rhetoric  class  have  than  that  of  the  essay  on  Milton  ?  His 
form  as  a  whole  and  his  form  of  expression  is  what  another 
might  learn  to  use. 

He  seldom  coins  words  or  surprises  by  inversions.  Dealing 
with  an  exceptional  man  he  is  led  to  write  that  "  the  unparal- 
leled non-sequaciousness  of  Emerson  is  as  certain  as  the  coneg- 
grosity  of  Coreggio  " — but  his  patience  was  tried  and  an  occa- 
sional slip  is  forgiven  even  the  most  decent  of  men. 

Augustine  Birrell  represents  a  conservative  force  in  our  litera- 
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fcure  :  Charles  Lamb  will  be  the  inspiration  and  delight  of  every 
Where  we  cannot  follow  we  can  enjoy  seeing  another 
wing  his  way.  As  by  a  western  breeze  in  the  placid  noon-tide 
we  shall  be  stirred  and  refreshed  and  re-created  by  the  master's 
tonph — and  to  such  there  is  no  law. 

Eliza  Nelson  Lord. 


INTO    THE    WEST 

i  >h  bark  of  mine.  I  trimmed  thy  little  sail 

And  Bet  thee  floating  straight  into  the  west. 

( tne  white  star  beckoned;  and  the  cast  grew  pale, 

I  bade  thee  sail 
And  moor  beneath  the  star  and  get  thee  rest, 

Straight,  straight  into  the  west. 

I  felt  the  cold  and  searching  wind  that  blows 
<  Mit  of  the  east,  blow  thee  and  me  along 
The  ruffled  current  that  unceasing  flows 

Where  no  man  knows. 
Tin-  white  star  faded  like  an  ended  song 

And  the  chill  wind  blew  strong. 

What  other  mariner  lias  ploughed  the  sea 

( 'having  an  nnsecn  star  into  the  west  ? 

Behind  tlu-  horizon  it  still  beckons  me. 

There  let  us  be 
Safe  anchored  in  far  starlit  pools  of  rest. 

Fly.  boat,  into  the  west. 

Anna  H.  Brani  ii. 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  JOHN    VAX  DYKE 

Van  Dyke  and  I  never  discussed  religious  questions.  We 
valued  our  friendship  too  highly.  W"e  knew  thai  even  the 
comradeship  of  fifteen  years  could  hardly  stand  the  strain  of 
argument  as  futile  and  end  loss  as  ours  would  have  been.     When 

a    man's    veins   run    with    four  generations  of    Unitarian    blood, 

when  lie  has  listened  more  or  less  attentively  to  dozens  of  his 
grandfather's   sermons,  and   copied  more  or  less  legibly  hun- 
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dreds  of  his  father's,  when  he  adds  to  these  influences  his  own 
earnest  and  honest  conviction,  it  is  not  probable  that  discussion 
with  an  avowed  Pagan  will  alter  his  views,  even  if  the  Pagan 
add  to  marked  fascination  of  personality  an  exceptionally  fine 
mind  and  a  highly  cultivated  taste.  And  as  there  was  no 
slightest  posibility  of  my  altering  the  views  of  the  Pagan,  (a 
title  to  which  Van  Dyke  had  never  in  the  least  objected)  we 
agreed,  after  one  stormy  argument,  to  ignore  the  matter  entirely. 
What  was  at  first  studied  repression  grew  gradually  into  uncon- 
scious habit,  and  at  length  even  the  feeling  of  restraint  that 
came  to  me  when,  at  the  end  of  our  regular  Sunday  morning 
tramp,  I  went  into  the  little  brown  church  and  John  trudged 
along  home,  died  away  ;  and  I  could  smile  honestly  as  he  called 
out,  "  When  you've  quite  finished  your  instructions  to  the  Deity, 
old  man,  come  up  to  the  house  and  smoke  awhile  ! " 

I  am  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  no  friendly  prejudice  that 
makes  me  declare  John  Van  Dyke  to  have  been  at  that  time  one 
of  the  best  and  kindest  men  that  the  God  he  denied  ever  made. 
Cheerful  under  the  burden  of  his  hopeless  philosophy  of  life  ; 
a  conscientious  worker  under  circumstances  that  would  have 
admitted  a  fairly  luxurious  idleness  :  possessed  of  a  firmness  of 
purpose  and  a  devotion  to  what  he  considered  his  duty  that 
shamed  the  weakness  and  meanness  of  many  of  his  accusers  ; — 
that  was  my  friend,  before  there  came  to  him  the  most  strange 
fatality  that  ever  cowed  a  brave  man. 

I  remember  so  well  the  night.  It  was  dark  as  pitch — not  a 
star  out,  and  fat,  gray  clouds  skurrying  across  the  sky.  We 
were  walking  up  Grovesnor  Street,  and  as  the  shrill  music  of  a 
"Gospel  Hymn  v  from  the  Methodist  Chapel  on  our  right  cut 
into  his  low  humming  of  the  aria  he  had  just  completed — he  was 
a  musician  to  his  finger  ends,  and  was  getting  into  shape  a  rather 
remarkable  cantata — John's  grasp  on  my  arm  tightened,  and  he 
threw  his  head  back  with  the  little  gesture  that  meant  irritation. 
"  Good  heavens  !  "  he  flared  out,  "  the  vulgarity  of  the  things  ! 
As  if  anyone  who  believed  such  stuff  truly  could  materialize  so 
grossly  !  If  they  could  feel  at  all  adequately,  as  they  imagine 
they  do,  such  emotion,  do  you  think  they  could  label — or  libel — 
it  so  ?  "  I  began  to  answer,  but  full  into  my  protest  beat  the 
refrain  of  a  Salvation  Army  chorus.  They  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  ground,  so  suddenly  did  they  come  around  the  corner — 
men  with  drums,  and  hideously-bonnetted  women  beating  tarn- 
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taurines.     In  their  wake  surged  a  crowd  of  the  city's  riff-raff, 

excited  as  only  those  crowds  can  become.  Half-drunken  men 
blubbered  out  their  maudlin  repentance;  haggard,  painted 
women  tore  in  terror  the  rings  and  bracelets  from  their  shaking 
hands:   even  the  vicious  faces  of  the  unchildish  children  were 

shadowed  wit  h  a  st  range  solemnity,  and  their  shrill  voices  caught 
up  the  keen,  wailing  melody  of  the  converts'  song. 

The  singers  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  the  crowd 
pressed  closely  around  them.  Every  moment  made  it  more  im- 
possible to  move  in  either  direction.  We  were  wedged  close 
under  the  raised  tambourine  of  one  of  the  women,  and  when  she 
suddenly  began  to  address  the  people  in  a  loud,  strained  voice, 
we  listened  helplessly.  I  cannot  remember  all  she  said.  Even 
now  a  little,  sick  thrill  comes  to  me  as  the  picture  grows  clear 
in  my  mind.  The  dark,  cloudy  sky,  the  flaring  Lights  in  the 
men's  caps,  the  swaying,  panting,  sobbing  crowd,  the  high, 
hysteric  cries  of  the  woman  who  shook  her  tambourine  in  a  fierce 
gust  of  anger  at  the  sin,  and  stretched  out  her  arms  with  all  the 
pity  of  a  Madonna  for  the  sinner.  Whal  she  said  was  what  they 
all  say.  The  electric  at  niosphere  of  the  excited  mobgaveil  a  force 
and  a  depth  that  it  may  perhaps  have  actually  lacked,  but  even 
to  my  somewhat  stolid  sensibilities  came  a  feeling  of  awe.  a  rush 
of  sympathy,  a  conviction  of  unwort  hiness.  Fora  moment  she 
was  absolutely  silent.  Then  turning  suddenly  around  she  fixed 
her  eyes  full  on  John  and  said,  "  Brother,  are  you  saved  ?"  1  was 
afraid.  I  am  not  a  coward.  I  believe,  but  I  knew  the  temper  of 
a  New  York  mob.  and  1  knew  the  pride,  the  iron  will  and  the 
fierce  disgust  at  such  a  scene  thai  would  make  Van  Dyke's  answer 
his  certain  danger.  "For  Heaven's  sake.  John."  1  whispered, 
"  be  careful  what  you  say.  These  men  are  half-drunk— the 
women  are  wild  The  crowd  runs  up  to  thecornerand  m>  police 
could  get  through."  The  woman  said  again  with  a  tenderness 
and  a  sweetness  thai  I  marveled  at,  while  1  cursed  herinwardly 
for  the  very  manner  thai  would  exasperate  John  beyond  endur- 
ance. "  Brother,  dear  brother,  are  yon  saved  ?  Have  you  come 
to  ( Ihrist,  your  Redeemer  ?  " 

.John  moved  a  step  forward.     His  face  was  very  white,   his 

gaze   fixed    with    the    intensity  of  an    hypnotic    subject    on    the 

woman's  glaring  eyes.  I  could  feel  his  trembling,  so  elose  was 
he  pressed  to  me  by  the  crowd.  "No,"  be  said,  in  a  strange, 
rough  voice,  "  No,  but  I  wish  to  come  to  him  to-nighl  !  " 
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I  loosened  my  arm  and  stepped  back  to  look  at  him.  John 
Van  Dyke,  twenty  years  an  atheist,  a  sceptic,  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  Salvation  Army  leader 
in  a  crowd  of  New  York's  gutter-sweepings  !  I  had  no  time  to 
speak — the  crowd  sobbed  afresh  and  prayed  vehemently,  and 
some  one  pushed  John  up  on  a  shutter  supported  by  half  a  dozen 
men.  And  there  I  stood  for  twenty-five  minutes  in  alternate 
shame  and  rage,  while  my  friend  poured  out  his  soul  to  the  toss- 
ing swarm  of  men  and  women  beneath  him.  I  do  not  want  to 
remember  what  he  said.  He  gave  to  those  illiterate  wretches 
the  confidence  he  had  never  given  me — his  friend.  He  showed 
to  them  depths  of  half -frantic  emotion  that  I  had  never  imag- 
ined him  capable  of  comprehending.  He  looked  unseeingly  in 
my  face  and  besought  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  to  pray  to  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  he  had  so  long  disowned  !  And  as  they 
prayed  and  wept,  the  woman  struck  the  note  of  the  convert's 
hymn,  and  the  mellow  tenor  that  had  one  hour  ago  softly 
hummed  the  aria  of  a  Spanish  toreador,  shrilled  out  the  wailing 
burden — "  Why  not,  why  not,  why  not  come  to  him  now  f" 
With  one  impulse  the  crowd  surged  along  past  me,  I  called  his 
name,  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  but  they  pushed  me  back,  and 
as  they  swept  around  the  corner  I  saw  above  the  mass  of  heads 
a  shaking  tambourine,  and  I  heard  over  the  rough,  coarse  voices 
of  the  men  the  clear  note  of  his  voice  leading  the  chorus  ''Why 
not  come  to  him  now  ?  " 

It  seemed  a  mad,  confused  dream,  as  I  stood  alone  dazed  and 
blinking  on  the  corner.  A  block  below  the  little  chapel  the 
crowd  halted  and  I  could  hear  faintly  a  single  voice — a  man's 
voice — singing.  Into  the  stillness  that  had  followed  their  de- 
parture broke  the  notes,  each  distinct :  "I  need  thee  every  hour, 
most  gracious — "  I  crushed  my  soft  felt  down  over  my  ears  and 
ran  in  the  other  direction.  I  cannot  hope  to  make  anyone  under- 
stand how  I  felt.  One  must  have  known  John  Van  Dyke  for 
fifteen  years,  as  I  had,  to  realize  the  horrible  grotesqueness  of 
the  whole  thing. 

For  three  months  I  did  not  see  him  again.  I  hunted  for  him, 
but  evidently  he  avoided  me,  and  it  was  only  through  chance 
reports  that  I  learned  of  his  restless  devotion  to  his  newly  found 
faith.  The  Army  of  his  adoption  considered  him  one  of  their 
chief  supports,  and  well  they  might ;  for  if  he  used  in  their 
behalf  the  able  brain  and  tongue  so  long  directed  against  them, 
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few  of  their  number  could  have  had  a  greater  influence,     [nto 

the  lowest  slums  lie  led  his  band  :  among  the  most  hardened 
and  desperate  classes  he  counted  hundreds  of  converts.  I  was 
called  imperatively  to  the  West  to  attend  to  most  important 
persona]  matters,  and  a  Lingering  fever  broughl  on  by  over  work 
and  worry  kepi  me  Tor  weeks  in  Chicago.  As  soon  as  I  could 
gel  back  again  I  began  a  systematic  search  for  John.  Be  must 
know,  I  reasoned  that  nothing  could  make  any  difference  in  our 
friendship  ;  that  just  as  I  had  respected  his  attitude  in  the  old 
times,  though  it  had  opposed  all  my  own  ideas,  so  now  I  could 
admire  and  love  the  honesty  and  devotion  of  his  present  course. 
though  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  sympathise  with  a  religious  ex- 
pression so  different  from  my  own  somewhat  reserved  notions. 
(  me  of  the  regrets  of  my  life  is  that  I  was  not  able  to  tell  him 
this.  Not  that  I  do  not  think  he  knows  it.  Wherever  the  soul 
of  John  Van  Dyke  may  1"-.  whether  in  that  dim  Lethe  that  he 
professed  to  desire  in  the  old  days,  or  in  that  glowing  Heaven 
that  he  promised  so  earnestly  to  the  sinful  people  with  whom  he 
spent  the  last  of  his  strangely  ordered  life.  I  know  that  he  un- 
derstands. 

I  wish  that  the  story  could  end  here.  But  the  strange  desire 
that  has  led  me  to  speak  thus  far,  drives  me  irresistibly  on.  to 
the  end,  that  surpassed  in  sadness  and  in  horror  any  of  my 
feverish  dreams,  in  which  he  so  often  died  and  I  so  often  stood 
a  helpless  spectator. 

There  was  brought  to  my  study,  aboul  two  weeks  after  my  re- 
turn to  the  city,  a  hastily-scrawled  note  begging  me  to  come  to 
an  address  which  represented  to  my  mind,  accustomed  as  it  was 
to  the  squalor  and  wretchedness  of  the  slums  of  New  York,  the 
lowest  depth  of  that  -reat  city's  degradation.  In  my  yet  con- 
valescent  condition  I  doubi  if  I  could  havesummoned  the  phys- 
ical courage  to  go,  had  not  the  signature,  in  a  different  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  hand,  read  ,/.  Van  Dyke.  I  rode  as 
far  as  possible,  then  followed  my  ragged  guide  on  foot  through 
miserable  alleys  and  stifling  courts,  till  he  stopped  at  a  flimsy 
stairway  reaching  to  dizzier  heights  than  I  cared  to  climb,  and 
mumbled,  "  One  pair  up."  Sick  .at  heart  I  mounted  the  rotted 
wooden  steps,  and  knocked  a1  the  &rs1  door.  Above  the  shrill 
melody  of  the  hymn  t  hat  I  Learned  to  loathe  on  that  nighl  when 
I  Losthim,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  man  whose  written  name 
had  broughl  me  there.  I  pushed  open  the  door.  John  sat  up 
in  the  soiled  and   tumbled    bed.     A  \^^\  stained  bandage  was 
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wound  around  his  head..  His  face  was  ghastly  white,  his  eyes 
unnaturally  bright.  "  I  thought  you'd  never  come,"  he  gasped. 
"  For  heaven's  sake  hush  these  women  !  Will  you  be  quiet, 
you  fools?"  turning  to  the  boimetted  choir  that  stood  near 
the  bed,  ''Can't  you  let  a  man  die  decently?"  I  could  only 
rush  to  him  pouring  out  questions,  horrified  and  incoherent 
enough.  "What  little  there  was  to  tell  soon  came  out.  A  woman 
grossly  insulted,  a  street  fight,  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  leaded 
stick,  and  an  agonized  delirium.  His  money  had  long  since 
been  sunk  in  an  impossible  scheme  for  buying  up  the  liquor 
saloons  of  the  slums  ;  his  delirium  had  prevented  any  appeal 
to  the  friend  who  would  have  suffered  much  to  be  of  aid  to  him. 

"  He's  not  been  quite  right  in  his  head  till  to-day,  sir,"  said 
one  of  the  women.  "  But  now  his  mind's  come  back,  and  he 
dies  in  the  hope  and  love  of  his  Lord  and — "  "  Be  silent  ! "  said 
John  Van  Dyke.  Even  her  soul  felt  the  horror  in  his  eyes. 
"  Dick,"  he  said  thickly,  "  Dick,  what's  the  matter  ?  I've  been 
sick — I've  been  crazy,  I  think.  Where  did  these  women  come 
from  ?  Shall  I  die  ?  The  doctor  said  it  was  the  brain — I  can't  seem 
to  think — "  and  his  eyes  fastened  on  mine .  Slowly  there  grew  in 
his  face  a  fear  that  I  hope  I  may  never  see  in  any  human  coun- 
tenance again.  He  said  no  word,  but  I  knew  as  surely  as  I 
knew  that  he  was  dying,  that  in  his  mind  the  agonized  search 
for  his  faith  was  fruitless.  Under  that  red  bandage  shone  the 
eyes  of  the  man  who  had  walked  down  Grovesnor  St.  with  me 
three  months  ago.  If  ever  a  man  prayed,  I  prayed  then  that  he 
might  not  remember,  might  not  know.  Bub  even  as  I  prayed 
the  terror  in  his  eyes  grew.  He  put  out  his  hands  in  horrified 
appeal.  "  Dick,"  he  moaned,  "  Dick,  O  help  me  !  Help  me  to 
die  now,  now!''  I  could  only  hold  fast  his  hands.  "Dick,"  he 
said  again,  "need  it  be  much  longer?  I  have  remembered. 
Need  there  be  two  hells?"  The  women  drew  near  the  bed. 
"  You  believe  in  Christ,  brother — "  "I  believe  in  nothing," 
said  John  Van  Dyke.     "  Kindly  leave  the  room." 

If  I  have  given  up  my  parish  for  a  while,  it  is  not  because  I 
have  given  up  my  creed.  It  is  only  that  I  cannot  preach  to  my 
people  a  Justice  and  Mercy  that  I  cannot  quite  clearly  see  as 
yet.  Things  have  grown  confused  that  were  once  plain  to  me, 
and  though  I  firmly  trust  that  all  will  yet  be  well,  I  wait  for  a 
more  certain  understanding.  If  ever  a  man  truly  believed, 
John  Van  Dyke — but  I  have  been  over  that  so  often.  Can  it  be 
that  God  sometimes  forgets  ?   .    Josephine  Dodge  Daskam. 
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Among  other  college  questions  which  have  arisen  during  the 
pasl  year,  one  which  is  o\'  especial  interest,  is  whether  it  will  be 
ible  to  obtain  a  building  given  over  entirely  to  the  use  of 
the  students.  Such  a  building  would  meet  a  Long  felt  want 
which  is  now  but  inadequately  supplied  by  a  limited  use  of  the 
old  gymnasium.  A  place  for  class-meetings,  discussions  of  col- 
lege affairs,  and  for  clubs  (such  as  the  Current  Events  etc.) 
which  have  regular  meetings,  would  be  something  which  all  stud- 
ents could  share  in  common.  The  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
feel  an  added  interest  in  securing  rooms  devoted  exclusively  to 
their  needs.  The  reading  room  in  College  Hall  has  long  out- 
grown its  fitness  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  anyone  who  has 
ever  been  on  the  executive  committee  for  either  society  can  tes- 
tify to  the  difficulty  of  arranging  it  satisfactorily  for  a  meeting. 
Every  time  one  takes  place  it  means  carrying  lamps,  tables  and 
cushions  from  those  who  will  lend  them,  from  all  parts  of  the 
campus.  If  more  elaborate  decoration  is  needed  such  as  the 
scenery  used  in  tableaux,  and  Little  plays,  it  has  to  be  either 
brought  in  during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  those  reading  there,  or  hurriedly  rushed  into  place 
after  the  hour  of  closing,  at  six  o'clock,  and  before  the  beginning 
of  the  business  meeting  al  seven.  The  room  must  also  be  dis- 
mantled immediately  after  the  meeting  is  over,  as  nothing  is 
allowed  to  remain  over  Sunday,  and  the  few  minutes  grudingly 
permitted  us  to  put  on  our  wraps  before  the  lights  are  turned 
off,  must  be  spent  in  collecting  whatever  has  been  borrowed,  to 
return  to  the  various  owners.  At  the  open  meetings  where 
the  last  pari  of  the  evening  is  usually  given  up  to  an  informal 
reception  for  the  Speaker,  this  is  particularly  annoying,  but  the 

great  drawback,  which  both  societies  mosl  feel,  I  think,  is  that 
although  they  share  the  room  in  common,  it  does  not  inanyway 
belong  to  either  of  them — and  that  they  possess  nothing,  not 
even  a  drawer  with  Lock  and  key.  which  they  can  call  their  own. 
»ld  records,  Alpha  Quarterlies,  Phi  Kappa  Psi  papers,  are 
piled  up  in  a  heap  with  alol  of  old  magazines  in  a  cupboard,  where 
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tliey  are  battered  and  tossed  about  by  anyone  who  cares  to  rum- 
mage, and  any  graduate  who  might  have  a  curiosity  to  look 
over  the  product  of  her  day  and  generation  will  regret  that  they 
have  been  so  ruthlessly  neglected.  Separate  rooms  in  their  ideal 
Student's  Building  for  the  sole  use  of  society  members,  would 
not  foster  the  "  exclusiveness  "  so  much  dreaded  here,  but  would 
increase  society  enthusiasm  and  advancement,  and  should  be  as 
essentially  rooms  for  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  alumnae  as  for 
the  undergraduate.  An  old  member  visiting  the  college  to-day  has 
nothing  to  remind  her  of  her  membership  but  a  pin,  a  piece  of 
sentiment  of  little  practical  value,  for  no  special  hospitality  is 
shown  her  on  this  account,  since  there  is  no  place  in  which  to 
offer  it.  There  is  not  a  nook  or  a  corner  where  she  can  write  a 
letter  or  read,  or  feel  any  sense  of  ownership  and  fraternity  in  the 
society  to  which  she  still  belongs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
student  will  join  enthusiastically  in  establishing  a  fund,  how- 
ever small,  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  future* classes  and 
alumnae,  the  benefit  that  will  come  to  them  and  the  college  at 
large  from  such  a  building,  and  by  the  societies  which  espe- 
cially look  forward  to  increased  privileges.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  carry  out  this  plan. 

Katherine  McKim  Garrison. 
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T'was  in  the  land  where  all  lost  things  are  found. 
And  men  came  by,  their  own  lost  things  to  claim. 

One  sought  his  memory  ;  a  maid  her  heart, 

A  man  with  faltering  steps  sought  his  fair  name. 

A  woman  passed  them  hastening  through  the  dark, 
Her  cloak  was  torn,  her  eyes  were  wide  with  fear. 

None  there,  would  touch  her  ;  bitter  was  her  cry, 
11  Ah,  if  I  had  a  soul,  I  seek  it  here." 

The  maiden  found  her  heart  all  crushed  and  torn  ; 

The  man  his  name,  but  changed  and  dark  with  stain. 
The  woman,  too,  had  found  the  thing  she  sought, 

They  could  not  know  her  when  she  passed  again. 

Elizabeth  Dike  Lewis. 


BEAD  NIGHT    WITH  MOLLY 

It  was  beau  night,  and  Molly  was  hurrying  to  linisli  up  her 
dishes,  singing  loudly  and  cheerily  as  she  worked.  "  After  the 
Ball"  ended  in  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  while  "Sweet  Marie" 
and  "  In  the  Gloaming  n  were  followed  quickly  by  "  My  Coun- 
try Tie  of  Thee." 

"  Land  where  my  fathers  died'*  she  sang,  wringing  oui  her 
last  dish  towel,  hanging  it  up,  and  emptying  the  water  into  the 
sink.  It  happened  thai  her  fathersas  far  back  as  she  knew  had 
died  in  County  Cork,  but  she  sang  on  through  all  the  verses  as 
though  she  were  a  most  patriotic  American.  By  the  time  she 
had  finished  the  last  verse,  she  had  put  away  her  last  pot,  hung 
up  her  last  dish  towel,  and  was  read}'  to  receive. 

No  beau  night  ever  found  a  neater  kitchen  than  Molly's  was 
to-night,  noi- any  beau  a  sweeter  girl  than  Molly.  She  paused 
a  moment  before  the  small  mirror  hanging  in  one  corner  o(  the 
kitchen,  to  smooth  the  rebellious  red  hair  that  would  fall  over 
the  sweet  saucy  face.     Then  glancing  at  the  clock— 

"Jimmy's  late  to-night,  I  guess" — and  she  put  both  hands  on 
her  hips  and  laughed  a  long  merry  laugh.  Molly  always  had 
to  take  time  to  laugh.  "I  guess  he  minded  what  I  told  him 
last   week.      Comin'  here  before  my  dishes  was  washed.    1  settled 

him,  I  guess." 

"That's  him  now."  "  Come  in,"  she  replied  to  the  loud  knock 
at  the  door.  The  door  opened  and  in  walked  Molly's  latest  ad- 
mirer, Mr.  .Jimmy  Jagger,  newly  elected  to  the  office  of  the 
chief  of  tin-  town  lire  department.  He  was  a  great  ungainly 
fellow,  with  large  features  on  a  face  thai  seemed  to  be,  one 
freckle;  and  with  red  hair,  just  near  enough  the  color  of  Molly's 

to  make  one  wonder  how  hers  could  be  so  pretty  and  his  so  ugly. 

and  to  make  her  extremely  sensitive  on   this   point   of   resem- 
blance. 

"Good  evening/1  Mr.  Jagger,  said  Molly  standing  behind  a 
chair  in   the  middle  of  the  kitchen.     "Good   evening,  Miss 
O'Brien,"  said  Jimmy  closing  the  door  and  advancing  a  step  or 
into  t he  room. 
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"  Take  a  chair  and  sit  down/'  she  said,  smiling  quite  gra- 
ciously. 

Jimmy  sat  down  in  the  chair  by  the  door,  holding  his  hat  in 
his  hands,  and  Molly  seated  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Encouraged  by  the  smile,  Jimmy  ventured  a  remark. 

"  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  this  evening." 

"  O,  yes,"  said  Molly,  "  I'm  not  one  of  the  sickly  kind  as  is 
always  got  something  the  matter  with  'em." 

Jimmy  looked  with  admiration  at  her  round  red  cheeks,  then 
fell  to  studying  his  boots,  which  afforded  an  extensive  range  of 
view. 

"  I  saw  you  down  town  yesterday,"  began  Molly,  "  with  Mike 
Cooney.     I  think  he's  awful  nice." 

This  was  very  cruel,  as  Mike  was  Jimmy's  rival  in  Molly's 
affections.  Mike  had  one  girl  after  another,  but  always  re- 
turned to  Molly  in  the  end.  It  was  during  these  periods  of  de- 
sertion that  Jimmy  seized  the  beau  nights  for  his  visits,  and 
was  thus  carrying  on  a  broken  but  faithful  courtship. 

"  Don't  you  think  he's  nice,"  she  asked. 

Jimmy  hesitated.  "Yes,"  he  said  slowly.  He  always  felt 
obliged  to  agree  with  Molly,  but  this  time  it  came  hard. 

"  He's  got  good  looks,  ain't  he  ?"  he  continued,  as  if  wanting, 
yet  dreading  the  answer. 

"  Oh,  I  think  he's  awful  good  lookiiv,"  she  answered. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jimmy,  "  he — he's  got  nice  hair,  ain't  he  ?  " 

"  O,  ain't  he  got  pretty  hair,  it's  so  black." 

Jimmy  sank  back  into  his  chair  and  tried  to  smile  back  at  the 
smiling  face  opposite  him,  but  it  was  too  much. 

He  pulled  out  his  big  pocket  handkerchief  and  wiped  his 
face  :  then  fell  to  studying  his  boots  again. 

Silence  reigned  in  the  kitchen  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute. 
Suddenly  he  leaned  eagerly  forward. 

"  Molly,"  he  said,  "You  ain't  carin'  much  for  Mike  Cooney. 
are  you  ?  " 

His  face  looked  pathetically  homely  in  its  eagerness  ;  his  big 
hands  trembled. 

i;  If  you  please."  said  Molly,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  Miss 
O'Brien's  my  name  to  all  them  as  is  of  the  opposite  sex." 

"  A — a — yes— a— Miss  O'Brien,"  and  Jimmy  sank  back  again 
in  confusion. 

"  Miss  O'Brien,"  he  said  after  a  moment. 
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"  Yes,  Mr.  Jagger,"  said  Molly  sweetly. 

"  I  suppose  you  ain't  changed  your  mind  about  what  I  asked 
you  last  week  ? " 

M  lly  had  been  expecting  this  question.  It  had  come  some- 
time in  the  course  of  the  conversation  every  week  since  the 
night,  about  six  weeks  before,  when  Molly  had  been  SO  charm- 
in--  and  Jimmy  so  desperate,  t  hat  somehow,  he  never  knew  how, 
courage  had  come  to  him  and  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

"  And  why  should  I  change  my  mind."  she  answered.  "I 
think  single  life  is  splendid." 

"  I'd  be  good  to  you.  Molly— a— Miss  O'Brien." 

"Faith,  1  ni  not  so  bad  to  myself,  that  I'm  hard  up  for  a 
change." 

Jimmy  always  left  soon  after  this  point  in  the  conversation, 
and  to-night  as  Molly  shut  the  door  after  him,  she  said  to  her- 
self, "Ain't  it  a  shame  he's  so  honiely.  I  think  red  hair  is  jes 
awful — on  men." 

It  was  the  morning  before  beau  night  a  week  later.  Molly 
was  busily  at  work  sweeping  off  the  front  piazza.  The  long 
French  windows  of  the  library  were  open,  and  she  could  hear 
voices  from  within  where  Mr.  Ralph,  the  son  of  the  house,  was 
smoking  the  morning  away,  with  a  college  friend  who  had 
arrived  the  night  before.  Suddenly  she  stopped  her  work  at 
hearing  her  name. 

Mr.  Ralph  was  speaking. 

"  Yes.  she's  a  beaut.  Our  Molly  is."  Then  he  added  with  a 
Laugh,  "  But  you  ought  to  see  her  beau.  He's  a  great,  big, 
gawky  fellow,  with  red  hair  and  freckles,  and  great  big  ears, 
and  a  month  that  you  could  'button  round  behind.'" 

M<»llv  stood  for  a  moment,  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  flash- 
ing, stung  to  the  very  quick.  She  was  angry.  She  had  lived 
with  the  Hunts  for  two  years,  tiaving  never  yet  shown  other 
than  the  mosl  even  of  dispositions.  Bui  now  she  was  angry. 
She  banged  her  broom  around  the  piazza  long  enough  to  let 

them  know  that  she  was  there  and  had  beard  all  thai     they    had 

said,  and  then  she  wenl   around   to  the  kitchen  and   began  to 
cook  her  dinner. 

"  He'd  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  he'd  ought,"  she  said 
to  herself,  as  she  peeled  ber  potatoes,  cutting  away  half  of  them 

as  she  peeled.      "  With  all  bis  money  and  his  good  looks  and  his 

Smooth  ways,  to  say  that  about  .Jimmy — an'  he  can't  hold  a  can- 
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die  to  Jimmy,  that  he  can't.  Didn't  Jimmy  start  out  without  a 
cent  in  his  pocket  and  now  ain't  he  saved  his  money  an'  built 
himself  the  prettiest  sort  of  a  little  house.  An'  for  him  as 
never  did  a  lick  o'  work,  much  less  earned  a  cent  o'  money  in  all 
his  long  lazy  life,  to  dare  to  say  as  he  did."  And  Molly  threw 
her  potatoes  into  the  pot  as  if  she  were  aiming  them  at  Ralph 
Hunt's  head.  "  An'  didn't  Jimmy  as  much  as  risk  his  life  to 
save  them  people  in  the  big  fire  last  year,  so  as  now  they've 
made  'im  chief  of  the  fire  department.  Oh— h,  I  never  could 
stand  Mr.  Ralph,  with  his  big  eyes  lookin'  at  me  while  I  waited 
on  the  table,  as  he'd  no  business  to  look  at  me,  and  that  what  he 
said  about  me,  "  She's  a  beaut,  our  Molly  is  ' — '  a  beaut ! '  '  our 
Molly  ! '  Indeed  !  "  And  here  she  dropped  the  beautiful  glass 
dish  which  was  to  contain  her  dessert.  It  was  too  much,  and 
Molly  leaned  her  head  against  the  kitchen  door  and  cried. 

"  O  Jimmy,"  she  said  a  moment  later,  as  she  picked  up  the 
broken  glass,  "  You're  a  good,  good  man,  Jimmy,  you  are. 
You're  an  angel  long  side  o'  him  as  said  the  mean  things  about 
you.  You've  got  an  honest  look  in  your  eyes  that  none  of  his 
fine  clothes  can  give  him.  And — and/'  with  a  little  sob,  "  I 
don't  care  if  his  hair  is  red." 

That  night  when  Jimmy  came,  Molly  was  so  sweet  that  he 
almost  hated  to  ask  his  weekly  question,  because  lie  knew  that 
he  always  felt  impelled  to  leave  so  soon  after  it.    At  last  it  came. 

•'Miss  O'Brien  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Jagger." 

"  I  suppose  you  ain't  changed  your  mind  about  what  I  asked 
you  last  week  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jimmy,  I  have." 

"  Molly  !  "  And  Jimmy  sprang  to  his  feet  trembling  with 
eagerness.     "  Say — say  it  again,  Molly." 

''Yes,  Jimmy,''  said  Molly  with  her  sweetest  smile,  "  You're 
brave,  an'  honest  an'  kind,  and  you'll  be  a  good  man  to  me, 
Jimmy." 

Jimmy  clasped  the  little  figure  in  his  big  strong  arms. 

"  An — and  you'll  go  to  the  church  with  me  Molly  ?" 

"  This  Spring  ?"  she  asked  looking  up  at  him. 

On  his  way  home  that  night  after  he  and  Molly  had  planned 
every  thing.  Jimmy  counted  up  the  weeks. 

"  Six  weeks,"  he  said  as  he  walked  along  towards  home. 

"  Six  more  beau  nights,  and  then— and  then  a  whole  life  of 
beau  nights  with  Molly."  Margaret  Griswold  Cox. 
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The  "  Kid.'"  as  her  brothers  called  her,  had  had  a  delightful 
day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  had  brought  her  mother 

to  tears  and  made  her  father  angry. 

You  see  it  was  this  way.  On  Saturday  morning  the  "Kid" 
had  gone  with  her  parents  to  visit  dear  Aunt  Jennie  and  Grand- 
mamma, who  were  two  of  the  gentlest,  most  timid  ladies  in  town. 

The  first  hours  had  passed  serenely,  for  Aunt  Jennie  had  brought 
out  the  box  full  of  old-fashioned  jewelry  and  the  "  Kid  " 
amused  herself  trying  on  ear  rings  of  gold  cherries,  big  hoops, 
and  lovely  crosses  which  were  a  combination  of  some  relative's 
brown  tresses  and  gold  wire.  The  queer  rings  that  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  cut  from  the  brown  and  yellow  marble 
mantel,  the  rings  with  stones  and  without,  all  these  covered  the 
chubby  fingers  of  the  "  Kid."  It  was  amusing  to  wriggle  and 
twist  before  the  mirror  with  no  one  to  see  her,  every  one  chat- 
ting in  the  drawing  room.  Vanity  is  pleasant,  but  not  exciting, 
so  she  poked  all  the  baubles  into  the  box  and  carefully  shut  tin- 
cover.  This  small  person  did  not  have  a  maiden  aunt  and  three 
bachelor  uncles  for  nothing.  Disorder  was  a  cardinal  sin.  to 
her  mind. 

What  was  to  be  done  next  ?  Perhaps  she  had  better  go  down 
into  the  garden  by  the  hack  stairs,  so  that  Grandmamma  would 
not  call  her  into  the  drawing-room  and  give  her  those  hideous 
Bible  histories,  the  large  green  one  and  the  slim  green  one.  to 
look  at. 

Accordingly  the  "Kid"  walked  carefully  down  the  back 
stairs,  sal  down  and  slid  the  Last  live  steps,  because  on  the  fifth 
step  she  remembered  Aunt  Jennie's  horrified  expression  at  the 
state  of  certain  small  white  petticoats  and  under-clothes,  when 
t  he  "■  K  id  "  had  skated  down  t  he  whole  flight,  t  w<»  weeks  before. 

Do  not  give  all  credit  of  the  power  of  philosophy  to  mature 
minds.  There  was  much  philosophy  in  the  "Kid's  sober  re- 
mark, as  she  picked  herself  up,  "Twas  fun.  Humped  awful 
hard  but  not  very  long."    Then  she  trotted  out  into  the  garden. 

Such  a  garden  as   it    was:  small,    but    very   old-fashioned.      A 
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little  world  all  in  itself,  shut  in  by  high  brick  walls.  The  paths 
curved  all  sorts  of  ways  and  they  were  hedged  with  box  which 
was  pretty,  but  the  "Kid"  abominated  it.  Herein  lurked  her 
deadly  enemies,  mosquitoes.  They  laughed  at  summer  stock- 
ings and  vigorous  slaps,  and  were  vicious  things  any  way. 

This  morning  the  garden  offered  a  new  attraction.  Two  im- 
mense rugs  were  hung  over  the  lines,  so  that  they  made  tents, 
the  sides  reaching  down  to  the  ground.  Indians!  Just  the 
thing.  So  a  stool  served  for  the  chiefs  throne,  and  the  "  Kid  " 
was  soon  enjoying  the  torturing  of  some  poor  captured  white 
men.  But  Indians  and  white  captives  vanished  from  her  mind 
the  next  instant.  Grandmamma  was  calling  her  and  wouldn't  it 
be  strange  and  lovely  to  be  a  lost  child  ?  So  she  sat  perfectly 
still,  hardly  daring  to  breathe  while  G-randmamma  walked  by  ; 
although  she  knew  that  the  rugs  completely  hid  her.  By  and 
by  Mamma  came  to  the  door  and  called,  and  later  Aunt  Jennie 
walked  by  the  "  Kid  "  saying  in  a  very  anxious  voice,  "  I  won- 
der where  the  child  can  be." 

It  was  working  beautifully  then,  and  with  a  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion the  small  person  tried  to  find  a  softer  spot  on  the  stool,  for 
it  was  getting  a  little  tiresome  sitting  still  so  long. 

Two  hours  after  she  had  been  missed,  there  appeared  to  a 
weeping  mother  and  distracted  aunt,  a  tired  but  triumphant 
young  person,  who  calmly  announced  that  she  "was  through 
being  lost." 

The  hugging  and  kissing  was  overpowering  and  so  the  scold- 
ing that  followed  soon  after.  It  became  unbearable  and  the 
"  Kid  "  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  she  had  appeared.  A  half 
hour  of  worry  and  search  revealed  her,  where  ?  In  the  pantry 
under  the  back  stairs,  with  the  tin- ware  all  hanging  in  front  of 
her.  so  that  if  the  dish  pan  had  only  been  a  little  larger,  Grand- 
mamma never  would  have  seen  her  "  dear  child's  "  wandering 
feet  sticking  out. 

The  "  Kid  "  was  sent  to  bed  immediately.  That  was  unpleas- 
ant, but  it  might  have  been  more  so  if  she  had  been  less  tired  ; 
so  when  Mamma  came  later  to  bid  the  "  Kid  "  good-night,  she 
found  no  trace  of  tears,  but  a  sweet  and  satisfied  smile. 

Florence  Ward. 
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He  was  a  very  little  hoy.  and  Looked  scarcely  more  than  a  baby 
as  he  trudged  along,  his  red  hands  in  his  diminutive  coal  pockets, 
his  eyes  Looking  wistfully  in  at  the  beautiful  display  in  the  Btore 
windows.     When  1  caught  up  to  him  he  had  Btopped  before  a 

fruit  stand  and  was  standing  OD  tip-toes  in  order  to  Look  at  the 
oranges  so  temptingly  displayed  in  the  boxes  on  the  sidewalk. 
This  was  rather  difficull  as  his  rubbers  were  two  sizes  too  Large 
for  his   feel  and  had  a  way  of  coming  off  when  he  raised  his 

heels.  As  he  stood  with  his  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  eyeing 
the  fruit,  his  head  just  came  to  the  top  of  the  box.  I  wenl  by, 
then  turned  to  look  once  more  after  I  had  passed.  Therein' 
stood  in  the  same  position  only  this  time  he  had  moved  a  little 
and  was  in  front  of  another  box.  I  had  five  cents  in  my  pocket 
and  I  turned  back.  Five  cents  would  buy  an  orange  and  make 
the  small  boy  happy.  Why  shouldn't  I  spend  it  for  that?  I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  underneath  my  seeming 
charity  lurked  a  desire  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  small  boy 
would  manage  a  large  orange.  He  did  not  change  his  expression 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  an  orange,  but  he  followed 
me  up  the  steps  and  into  the  store  in  the  most  common-place 
way.  I  picked  out  the  biggest  one  I  could  find  and  handed  it  to 
him.  Even  then  liis  expression  did  not  change.  Clasping  it  in 
both  hands  he  turned  and  went  solemnly  out  leaving  me  to  pay 
the  man.  Once  more  on  the  sidewalk  I  looked  around  to  see 
him.  There  he  was,  the  orange  tucked  under  his  arm.  very 
much  as  a  college  man  would  carry  a.  foot  ball.  It  was  too  Large 
I  into  his  pocket.  I  walked  faster.  Surely  he  would  smile 
at  Die  recognizing  me  as  the  kind  lady  who  had  given  him  his 
prize.  "It's  pretty  heavy  isn't  it,"  I  said  looking  down  at  the 
-mall  figure.  There  was  no  answer.  "  Are  you  fond  of  oranges," 
-till  no  reply.  Evidently  I  had  not  made  the  right  impression. 
I  would  try  again.  "What  will  you  do  with  the  orange?"  I 
asked,  but  Looked  in  vain  for  the  expected  smile.  An  expression 
Of  SCOrn,  almost  of  disgust  passed  over  the  baby  face  as  he  re- 
plied, *'  Kat  it  of  course."  ANNIE    II.    5TOUNQ. 


Little    dose    had    gotten     up    early.        He    had    gone    OUl    and 

tramped  over  the  hill  to  gather  flowers.     Now  thai   his  basket 
was  full  he  was  hot  and  tired.     As  he  walked  down  the  road  by 

the    mi8Sioil    and    toward    the    town,    he    thought    of    the    weary 
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waiting  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel.  He  looked  disconsolately  at 
his  basket  and  saw  that  the  poppies  were  beginning  to  droop  their 
yellow  heads.  He  rested  his  eyes  on  the  gray  walls  of  the 
mission  which  looked  cool  and  peaceful  against  the  hills  behind 
it,  all  glaring  in  Spring's  brightest  green  and  yellow.  He  trudg- 
ed manfully  on  toward  the  town  for  a  moment,  then,  suddenly 
he  stopped.  An  idea  hail  come  to  him.  He  set  his  basket  down 
in  the  road  and  considered.  Then  he  picked  it  up  and  turned 
around,  and  walked  back  to  the  mission.  This  was  the  idea 
which  had  so.suddenly  changed  his  plan.  His  old  grandmother, 
Mamita,  he  called  her,  made  him  come  up  to  the  church  to  say 
his  prayers  every  day.  As  he  was  tired  every  night  from  sell- 
ing flowers  she  had  to  scold  him  into  going.  Her  tongue  had 
beenunusually  sharp  for  the  last  few  days.  So  his  plan  was  to 
go  into  the  church  to  pray  now,  and  by  so  doing  both  please 
Mamita  and  get  cooled  and  rested  at  the  same  time.  The  thought 
of  the  extra  good  supper  she  would  give  him,  made  his  steps 
light  as  he  ran  into  the  cool  cloistered  porch. 

The  old  mission  at  Santa  Barbara  is  very  interesting  and 
many  strangers  come  to  see  it  and  to"  admire  the  curious  old 
Spanish  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  So  it  happened 
that  while  Jose  was  kneeling  there  one  of  the  fathers  came  in 
with  a  party  of  tourists  to  whom  he  had  been  doing  the  honors 
of  the  mission.  They  stood  at  the  back  of  the  church  looking 
curiously  about.  One  or  two  of  them  had  broken  out  into 
eager  questions  and  exclamations.  "Hush!"  said  some  one 
pointing  to  Jose.  He  was  kneeling  down  in  one  of  the  front  pews. 
The  basket  of  yellow  poppies  he  had  set  down  on  the  seat  back 
of  him.  His  old  straw  hat  lay  on  the  floor.  The  dirty  little 
brown  hands  were  clasped,  the  curly  head  devoutly  bowed.  The 
strangers  watched  him  breathless.  As  they  watched  he  raised 
his  head  and  turned  his  big  soft  brown  eyes  toward  a  figure  of 
the  Christ  on  the  opposite  wall.  "  His  is  the  face  of  a  saint" 
some  one  whispered.  They  did  not  know  that  what  brought 
that  soft  light  to  those  big  brown  eyes  was  the  thought  of  the 
blackberry  jam  Mamita  would  surely  put  on  his  bread  at  supper. 

Mabel  E.  Landers. 


ERSES 


A  little  child  with  Loving,  trusting  eyes 
And  clinging  fingers,  puts  her  hand  in  mine. 
Sweetheart,  thy  soft  touch  stirs  a  thrill  divine  I 

Hold  fast  till  thou  hast  made  my  trust  like  thine 

And  cooled  my  throbbing  pulse.     What  sad  surprise 

Thy  face  would  show  if  1  should  lead  astray  ! 

Yet  I  have  stumbled  on  in  wilful  pride. 

And  thrust  aside  the  hand  outstretched  to  stay 

By  sad-eyed  Duty  walking  at  my  side. 

Although  I  know  she  cannot  lead  astray. 


II. 

One  night  the  stars  shone  with  so  pure  a  light. 
So  changeless,  so  serene,  so  far  away. 
My  troubled  heart  grew  quiet  at  the  sight. 
Thrust  self  aside,  and  could  with  calmness  say. 
u  What  if  my  dearest  hope,  my  soul  should  die? 
The  stars  of  heaven  shine  everlastingly  !  '* 

There  came  a  face  before  my  star-turned  gaze, 

Dnseen  save  by  the  light  of  memory. — 

A  face  wherein  I  learned  in  other  days 

All  steadfastness,  all  truth,  all  purity. 

My  star.     Still  must  thou  shine,  still  must  I  love. 

Though  light  be  blotted  out  from  heaven  above  ! 

Lucy  D.  Hbald. 
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The  Unused  Heritage. 

If  the  lonely  hollow  of  last  years  nest 

Could  be  filled  once  again  by  a  bird's  warm  breast, 

How  glad  'twould  be  ! 
The  early  blossoms  would  linger  in  glee, 
And  in  sweeter  chorus  than  ever  now 
Would  burst  all  a't witter  the  leafy  bough. 
Yet  even  these  could  but  hint  in  part 
The  note  immortal  would  thrill  the  heart, 
If  in  Spring's  rejoicing  of  color  and  tune 
The  last  year's  summer  could  sing  ' '  In  June  ! " 

M.  H.  J. 


"  That  reminds  me,"  said  Uncle  George,  staring  thoughtfully 
into  the  fire,  "of  a  little  experience  I  had  those  Christmas  holi- 
days when  I  first  met  your  Aunt  Lilla." 
Told  in  the  We  exchanged  glances.     This  sounded  prom- 

Twilight  ising.     Over  in  her  corner,   Aunt  Lilla  smiled 

into  the  fire  as  if  her  thoughts  pleased  her. 
There  was  a  pause,  during  which  uncle  George  remained  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  and  we  waited.   . 

"You  met  at  a  house-party,  didn't  you?''  ventured  Stella, 
hoping  to  start  him  on  again. 

Uncle  George  roused  himself  and  looked  across  at  Aunt  Lilla 
with  a  smile. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  we  met  at  a  house-party,  but  the  little  expe- 
rience I  had  reference  to  happened  before  I  got  to  the  house- 
party." 

"  Do  tell  us,"  pleaded  Stella. 

"  Yes,  tell  them,"  said  Aunt  Lilla,  so  Uncle  George  began. 

"  You  all  know  about  that  house-party,"  he  said.  "It  was 
four,  no,  five  years  ago,  and  my  old  college  chum.  Jack  Law- 
rence, conceived  the  idea  of  celebrating   Christmas  in  a  very 
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cove]  way  by  having  a  lol  of  us  classmates  and  some  pretty  girls 
spend  it  with  him  "in  at  his  country-place  at  Laureston,  in  the 
Berkshire  hills,  with  some  of  the  married  fellows'  wives  for 
chaperons.  We  were  fco  go  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  stay 
till  after  New  Years,  and  there  was  to  be  fine  skating  and  sleigh- 
ing and  snow-shoeing.  Unfortunately  I  couldn't  gel  away  so 
soon,  but  I  wrote  Jack  that  I'd  be  with  him  Christmas  after- 
noon sure.  He  wrote  back  that  one  of  the  girls,  his  cousin, 
probably  couldn't  get  away  till  Christmas  day  either,  and  told 
me  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  her,  as  she  might  come  down  from 
Boston  on  the  train  I  was  going  to  take.  This  young  lady," 
remarked  Uncle  George  in  an  off  hand  way.  "  was  your  Aunt 
Lilla,  you  understand.  I  had  til  ways  heard  Jack  talk  more  or 
less  about  her,  so  I  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
her  in  this  informal,  way,  don't  you  know." 

We  all  murmured  a  delighted  assent,  and  Aunt  Lilla  pushed 
her  chair  back  a  little  from  the  hot  blaze. 

"  I  looked  around  in  the  station  for  anybody  who  looked  as  if 
she  might  be  going  to  a  house-party."  went  on  Uncle  George, 
"  but  the  station  was  nearly  deserted,  and  finally  I  got  on  the 
smoker,  and  decided  that  Miss  Lawrence  had  taken  an  earlier 
train.  There  wasn't  very  much  traveling  that  day.  There 
were  a  few  old  curmudgeons  in  the  smoker,  but  none  of  them 
would  respond  to  my  friendly  overtures,  so  I  was  disgusted, 
and  after  I  had  finished  my  cigarette,  I  strolled  into  the  next 
car  to  see  if  I  couldn't  fraternize  with  some  body,  for  it  was 
beastly  dull,  and  they  didn't  have  a  thing  in  the  way  of  litera- 
ture aboard,  later  than  *  She.'  and  a  pirated  edition  of  "  Robert 
Elsmere.'  There  was  only  one  person  in  the  next  car.  Yon 
will  appreciate  my  joy  when  I  saw  that  it  was  a  pretty  young 
lady.  She  looked  nervous  and  unhappy,  though.  I  dropped 
into  a  seat  behind  her.  and  meditated  on  the  propriety  of  ask- 
ing her  if  she  was  Mi>s  Lawrence.  I  was  still  hesitating  when 
the  conductor  came  in."    At  sight  of  him  she  turned   fiery-red, 

and  then  pale,  and  when  he    held   out    his   hand    for   her    ticket. 

she  began  fco  talk  fco  him  in  a  nervous,  frightened  way.  He 
didn't  understand  at  first,  she  talked  so  fast— being  excited,  I 
suppose/1  nni set |  [Jncle  ( l-eorge,  while  Aunt  Lilla  held  her  hand- 
kerchief up  between  her  face  and  fche  fire,  and  oil  her  lip  as  we 

glanced  smilingly  at   her. 

"  ( )h  come,  ( teorge,"  she  said. 
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"  Fact,  Lilla,"  responded  Uncle  George,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes.  "  She  had  to  tell  her  story  all  over  again,  and  this  time  I 
understood  it,  as  well  as  the  conductor.  She  had  boarded  the 
train  in  a  great  hurry,  and  after  it  had  starter],  she  found  her- 
self without  either  ticket  or  money.  Her  pocket  had  been 
picked.  She  was  awfully  rattled,  and  that  old  cuss  of  a  conduc- 
tor wasn't  as  sweet  as  sugar,  either. " 

"  Pocket  picked  ?"  said  he.     "  Pretty  story  that  !  " 

"  She  shrank  a  little  away  from  him,  and  my  blood  began  to 
boil,  she  was  so  frightened  and  he  was  so  curt,  but  I  kept  still  and 
waited  till  he  asked  where  her  ticket  was  to.  ;  Laureston,'  said 
she,  and  then  I  judged  it  was  time  for  me  to  act.  So  I  leaned 
forward,  and  said  that  I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  young  lady — that  I  should  feel  only  too  honored  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  pay  her  fare/' 

"  She'll  have  to  give  you  that  honor,  or  else  get  off  at  the 
next  stop,"  said  the  conductor,  but  the  young  lady  turned 
around  and  gave  me  such  a  grateful  glance.  "  I  can  feel  that 
look  yet,  girls.  It  warmed  the  very  cockles  of  my  heart,"  said 
Uncle  George,  with  a  reminiscent  smile,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  fire.  We  looked  at  Aunt  Lilla,  but  she  had  pushed  her 
chair  back  into  the  shadow. 

"Oh  come,  George,"  she  said  again.  "You  are  drawing 
largely  on  your  imagination." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you,"  returned  Uncle  George  promptly. 

"  Well,  to  cut  it  short,  I  did  pay  her  fare,  and  then  of  course 
I  couldn't  do  less  than  sit  down  beside  her  and  enter  into  con- 
versation. Then  I  had  an  idea.  I  wouldn't  tell  her  who  I  was. 
We'd  just  simply  get  off  together  at  Laureston,  and  there 
would  be  a  scene  of  mutual  surprise,  don't  you  know.  So  we 
talked,  and  she  talked  very  well,  too,  and  was  just  reserved 
enough  to  be  proper,  without  being  stiff.  When  noon  came  I 
took  her  into  the  diner  and  gave  her  her  lunch.  She  couldn't 
very  well  refuse,  you  know,  since  I  knew  so  well  the  state  of 
her  pocket-book.  We  were  due  at  Laureston  at  about  four,  and 
a  few  minutes  before  she  began  to  get  worried  about  her  trunk. 
She  wasn't  quite  sure  it  got  on  at  Boston,  as  she  had  been  in 
such  a  hurry,  and  of  course  her  check  was  in  her  missing 
pocket-book.  But  finally  she  asked  me  if  I  would  mind  going 
into  the  baggage-car  and  seeing  if  it  were  there.  Fortunately 
she  had  her  key  about  her,  so  she  'gave  it  to  me,  and  described 
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the  trunk.  S<>  I  chased  into  the  baggage-car  and  found  two  or 
three  trunks.     One  of  them  answered  her  description,  but  the 

key  didn't  lit.  Thai  is  to  say.  it  went  in  all  right,  but  I  couldn't 
torn  it,  and  it  wouldn't  come  out.  I  fussed  over  it  for  some 
time."  Uncle  George  sm  iled  as  if  the  recollection  amused  him 
— "and  when  I  finally  got  it  out,  the  train  had  stopped  at  Lau- 

reston.  So  back  I  chased,  and  found  Miss  Lawrence  gone,  and 
the  conductor  shouting  "all  aboard.'  1  grabbed  my  overcoat 
and  valise— left  my  umbrella,  by  the  way — and  fell  off  the  plat- 
form, as  the  train  moved  off,  right  into  Jack's  arms. 

*  Well,  I  like  your  style,'  said  he.  '  Why  didn't  you  get  car- 
ried by,  you  idiot  ?  Put  on  your  overcoat  and  straighten  your 
hat,  and  come  along.' 

"  But  where's  Miss  Lawrence  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  she  came  last  uight,  after  all,"  said  Jack. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Uncle  George  still  gazed  with  a 
reminiscent  smile  into  the  fire.  From  Aunt  Lilla's  corner  came 
sounds  of  suppressed  mirth.  Stella's  face  was  a  study  in  the 
firelight. 

"Uncle  George,"  said  she  finally,  "who  was  thai  young 
lady?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Uncle  George  mildly.  "I  never  saw 
her  again.     But  I  still  have  her  trunk  key,"  he  added. 

S.  S.  T. 


Sonnet. 

Some  times  we  look  at  space  with  dreamy  eyea 
Unseeing — whHe  our  thoughts  in  Spanish  halls 
Roam  far.  in  regions  where,  when  duty's  calls 
Are  heeded,  loved  ones  never  sadly  rise 
And  leave  us     truth  that  just  before  us  lies 

(Jnable  to  perceive.    Again,  the  mind 
Turns  to  the  past,  endeavoring  there  to  find 

The  happy  charm  that  drives  away  all  si<,rhs. 

Is  then  the  present  only  barren  soil. 

All  common  truth  so  sordid,  undivine. 

That  we  in  Spain  OT  Memory's  realm  must  live? 

Not  so  thinks  he  who  by  his  daily  toil 

Seeks  i"  unearth  the  treasures  in  life's  mine. 
T<>  him  the  eternal  now  has  much  to  give. 

M     E.  B. 
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There  are  certain  little  things   about   college   that   we   shall 

probably    always    remember,    things    that    have    never    been 

scheduled  or  recorded,  but  which  have  fol- 

The  Light  that         lowed  us  from  our  freshman  year  up,  and 

never  Fails  which  have  a  history  and  development  with 

each  class,  as  sure  as  the  classes  come  round. 

One  is  the  persistency  of  the  sun  in  shining  into  the  windows 
of  number  G  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  We  have  been  taught 
that  the  sun  does  not  always  shine  into  the  same  windows,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  house,  all  day  ;  or  rather  that  is  one  of  the 
practical  deductions  we  have  drawn  from  our  stores  of  knowl- 
edge. Later,  however,  in  the  wisdom  of  Senior  year,  we  learn 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cause  and  effect,  and  no  reason 
for  our  inferring  that  if  a  thing  has  happened  in  one  instance, 
it  will  happen  in  another.  And  we  think  of  number  6  and  the 
sun,  and  sadly  nod  our  heads. 

Number  6  has  high  long  windows  furnished  with  blinds  that 
open  in  parts.  As  the  recitation  begins  a  long  radiant  sunbeam 
flickers  across  the  room  and  plays  over  the  desk  of  our  instruc- 
tor. We  watch  it  languidly,  the  subject  is  a  little  abtruse  and 
we  are  glad  to  be  reminded  that  there  are  such  simple  things  as 
sunbeams.  It  quivers  playfully  over  the  ink-bottle  and  flashes 
from  the  rings  of  the  teacher's  hand  to  the  ceiling  and  walls — 
but  not  yet  at  ease,  it  continues  its  slow  advance  until  it  has 
reached  her  face — there  at  last  is  peace  and  it  settles  down  into 
a  quiet,  steady  shine.  For  a  while  we  ignore  it.  "  The  sun 
will  go  under  a  cloud  in  a  minute  "  we  whisper  audibly.  "  Sh  ! 
don't — it  will  make  too  much  noise."  But  too  late,  a  girl  in  the 
end  of  the  row  has  risen  to  the  rescue.  She  tiptoes  noisily 
down  the  steps  and  after  repeated  attempts  to  carry  off  the 
steam-pipe,  finds  that  the  window  stick  is  in  the  other  corner. 
Slowly  and  labor iously  she  closes  one  blind  after  another — the 
room  becomes  gloomy,  then  dim,  and  finally  the  corners,  and 
the  girls  in  the  back  row,  fade  from  sight  in  the  deepening 
shadows.  We  feel  for  our  blank  books  and  take  a  note  or  two, 
carefully  fingering  the  lines  that  we  may  not  write  one  on  top 
of  the  other.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  it  all  that  ever  persis- 
tent little  sunbeam  shines  in  like  a  bad  deed  in  a  good,  well- 
meaning  world. 

The  expression  on  the  teacher's  face  is  a  study.  It  is  at  times 
annoyed,  usually  deeply  pitiful — but  never  discouraging.    There 
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is  a  lesson  eves  in  window  blinds,  so  the  good  work  is  allowed 
on. 
Class  after  class  has  wrestled  with  thai  Bunbeam  and  retired 
from  the  field  defeated.  The  freshman  always  enters  the  lists 
with  the  happy  air  of  doing  a  simple  Little  service,  that  until 
her  time  has  been  ignored.  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  are 
years  of  enlightenment  and  pain.  Are  we  to  be  overcome  by  a 
sunbeam  ?  We  had  planned  to  conquer  and  reform  the  world, 
and  now  even  at  the  outset  we  arc  met  with  the  fact  that  man 
i>  weak  and  incompetent.  Senior  year  is  one  of  resigned  sub- 
mission, we  are  older  and  wiser,  we  undertake  only  what  we 
know  we  can  accomplish,  ami  we  leave  the  blinds  alone. 

R.  N.  K. 


We  three  cousins  were  at  the  age  when  we  considered  our- 
selves grown  up,  but  when,  to  our  great  indignation,  our  elders 

still  persisted  in  treating  us  like  children. 
"  P's  and  Q's  "  One  summer  morning  we  started  out  with 

our  coats  over  our  arms  and  lunch  boxes 
in  our  hands,  to  take  the  train  to  Pawtuxet  Glen  where 
we  were  to  picnic  and  spend  the  day.  "Now  Children.'*  said 
Aunt  Carry,  as  she  put  the  last  sandwirhes  in  our  boxes,  "re- 
member that  there  are  three  Pawtuxets, — first  you  will  come  to 
Pawtuxet,  the  town  itself, — well  you  don't  get  off  there — and 
then  Pawtuxet  Glen,  which  is  your  station— there  is  a  Patuxet 
Falls  further  on.  too — but  the  second  one.  you  see,  is  where  you 
stop."  We  tried  to  receive  the  information  graciously,  but 
couldn't  help  saying — "Oh  yes.  we  know  all  about  that."*  as  we 
started  oil'.  Uncle  Many  heard  our  noisy  tread  as  we  passed 
[lis  study,  and  poked  his  head  out  of  the  door  to  say — "Don'1 
gel  drowned  in  the  brook,  and.  oh.  Barry,  remember  about  the 
stations,  — there's  a  Pawtuxet  first,  you  know,  where  you  don't — " 
But  we  banged  the  door  and  were  gone.  La wton  drove  us  down 
to  the  station  and  took  greal  interest  In  our  excursion.     Hetold 

us  all  about  a  Cave  in  the  rock,  at  the  glen,  and  just  how  we 
COUld  find   it      and   where  the  best  place  was  to  eat  our  Luncheon, 

where  there  was  a  spring  neav  by.  As  he  pulled  up  at  the  sta- 
tion we  jumped  out  eagerly  and  scampered  toward  the  ticket 
office.  "  Say,"  he  called  out  after  us  two  girls,  who  were  be- 
hind,    "  You'd  better  tell  Harry  to  be  sure  to  get  those  tickets 
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for  the  right  place — Pawtuxet  Glen,  and  not  for  Pawtuxet  or 
the  Falls."  Harry  overheard,  though  he  pretended  not  to,  and 
we  looked  around  and  nodded  rather  scornfully  at  the  informa- 
tion. "  Three  for  Pawtuxet  Glen,"  shouted  Harry  through  the 
little  window  of  the  ticket  office.  The  ticket  agent  shoved  out 
three  green  tickets  and  the  change.  Then  he  looked  over  his 
spectacles  at  the  clock  and  said  "  Train  leaves  in  three  min- 
utes, " — and  looked  down  over  his  spectacles  and  added,  as  lie 
saw  the  three  small  travellers,  "  There'll  be  Pawtuxet  before 
you  get  to  the  Glen — your  station  is  the  second  stop."  "  Oh 
yes,  thank  you,"  said  Harry,  with  a  blase  air,  and  then,  turning 
to  us,  indignantly,  he  added,  ''Jus'  if  we  didn't  know  how  to 
read  our  tickets  and  didn't  know  where  we're  going  to  anyway  !" 
The  train  came  into  the  station  with  a  rush,  and  in  a  minute 
we  were  all  three  comfortably  settled  in  one  seat,  full  of  plans 
for  what  we  would  do  when  we  reached  our  destination.  We 
were  thinking  how  we  might  get  into  the  cave,  if  it  should  rain, 
and  might  even  spend  the  night  there, — when  along  came  the 
conductor  for  our  tickets.  We  pretended  to  pay  no  attention 
to  him  as  he  pulled  the  tickets  out  of  the  ribbon  of  Harry's  hat, 
— where  he  had  put  them,  like  the  man  asleep  in  front  of  us — 
and  we  hoped  we  should  be  passed  by  unnoticed,  like  everyone 
else.  But  our  assumed  ease  was  of  no  use.  The  conductor,  too, 
felt  the  responsibility  of  his  three  small  passengers.  "  You 
don't  get  out  until  you  reach  the  second  station,"  he  said  kindly. 
"We  go  to  Pawtuxet  first,  and  folks  sometimes  get  mixed." 
We  all  looked  hard  out  of  the  window  and  said  nothing.  But 
this  was  more  than  we  could  stand,  and  we  began  to  plan  some 
way  of  having  our  revenge  on  all  these  condescending  grown- 
ups. In  a  few  minutes  the  train  stopped,  and  the  big  red-faced 
conductor  appeared  once  more  at  the  door.  "  Paw-tuxet,  Paw- 
tuxet "  he  shouted,  and  then,  pointing  his  finger  directly  at  us, 
sitting  together  way  down  the  car,  he  said  once  more  "Paw- 
tuxet," and  shook  his  head  vigorously  to  indicate  that  we  were 
not  to  get  out.  Harry  gave  us  a  significant  look — "come  on. 
girls,"  he  said,  gathering  up  the  coats  and  lunch  boxes — and 
with  our  most  independent  air,  we  three  sailed, — as  well  as  pig- 
tails and  short  shirts  and  knickerbockers  could  sail,  down  the 
car,  past  the  bewildered  conductor  at  the  door.  Harry  gave  a 
condescending  smile  and  said  as  we  stepped  out  "  we've  changed 
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our  plans  ami  decided  to  stop  here" — and  there  we  were  in  Paw- 
tuxct  Station. 

It  was  a  Long,  long  walk  to  the  Glen,  and  we  got  there  only 
just  in  time  to  say  that  we  had  been  there,  and  to  eat  onr lunch- 
eon hurriedly,  before  the  sun  began  to  sink  toward  the  west. 
Thm  we  took  the  train  from  the  Glen  and  came  home.  We  did 
not  tell  Aunt  Carry  how  we  spent  our  day,  but  we  were  secretly 
very  proud  of  our  experience.  We  were  tired,  and  we  hadn't 
Been  tin*  cave.  We  h.adn'1  even  been  wading,  but  we  had 
asserted  bur  independence,  and  treated  with  due  scorn  the 
annoying  directions  of  meddling  elders.  A.  0.  A. 


Spring's  Babies. 

Hey  !  little  cloud  of  the  spring-time, 

Whither  away  so  fast  ? 
Do  you  fear  that  the  winter  will  catch  you 

Now  that  you're  here  at  last? 

Such  an  endless  flurry  and  scurry 
You're  making  up  there  in  the  sky. 

That  one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
If  you're  not  at  a  game  of  Hi  Spy. 

And  is  tin;  wind  l<  It."  that  before  him 
The  little  spring-clouda  flee  away  ': 

80  fast  you  arc  going,  that  snrely 
He  never  will  catch  yon  to-day. 

However  it  be.  little  spring-clouds, 

And  whatever  the  wind  may  do. 
I  can  tender  the  hearty  welcome 
Of  mortals,  dear  babies,  to  you. 

H.  W.  T. 


EDITORIAL 

Now  that  Chancers'  "jolly  monytli,"  the  "  grene  and  lusty 
May  "  is  here,  with  all  its  seductive  temptations  to  a  blind  trust 
in  unconscious  cerebration,  the  new  board  of  editors  hopes  to 
meet  with  a  sympathetic  leniency  of  judgment  toward  its  first 
journalistic  attempt. 

In  no  way,  perhaps,  can  the  editors  of  ninety-six  so  fully  ex- 
press to  the  ninety-five  board,  the  appreciative  thanks  of  the 
college,  and  their  sense  of  personal  indebtedness,  as  by  an  earn- 
est endeavor  to  prove  equal  to  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  consistently  kept  by  the 
former  board. 

The  general  policy  of  frank  discussion  of  college  problems, 
which  has  heretofore  governed  the  Monthly,  was  briefly  out- 
lined in  the  April  number,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  along  those 
lines,  with  what  further  developments  time  and  experience  may 
bring,  that  the  Monthly  will  be  most  representative,  and  stand 
as  it  has,  not  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  class,  a  clique,  or  a 
board  of  editors  to  inform  the  college,  but  as  a  unifying  force, 
making  our  college-world,  like  the  greater  world  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  "  not  an  aggregate,  but  a  whole.'' 

A  college  paper,  to  do  this,  to  be  at  all  what  it  aims  to  be, 
needs  more  than  sympathetic  interest,  and  a  subscription  list  of 
encouraging  length  ;  it  needs  a  widened  circle  of  contributors. 
Whether  or  not  it  be  true  that  every  man  has  in  him  the  mater- 
ial for  one  book,  with  so  many  sections  of  the  country  represent- 
ed here,  with  their  varying  customs  and  local  color,  the 
Monthly  might  secure  material  of  wider  and  more  varied  in- 
terests, if  the  students  would  offer,  without  waiting  for  solicita- 
tion, their  successful  class  work,  which  is  usually  their  best. 
More  of  the  college  atmosphere,  not  its  ephemeral  slang 
and  short-lived  impulse  but  more  of  the  real  college  spirit, 
might  in  this  way,  very  acceptably  to  both  the  alumnae  and 
under-graduates,  find  room  in  our  pages.  It  seems  strange  that 
so  little  of  what  is  characteristic  of  our  college  life,  should  find 
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any  expression  in  what  we  write.  Perhaps  it  is  that  we  ore  too 
much  a  part  of  the  busy  life  about  us  to  easily  fix  its  significance 

in  words,  bul  however  this  may  be,  though  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
toinh  with  the  greater  world,  not  to  he  self-absorbed,  it  is  also 
well  to  emphasize  our  especial  interests. 

The  kindest  cooperation  on  tin*  part  of  the  faculty,  the  most 
conscientious  efforl  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  cannot  always 
detect  the  sources  from  which  available  articles  may  he  expected. 
A  certain  diffidence  and  over-sensitiveness  stand  in  the  way  of 
offering  unsolicited  papers,  for.  though  theoretically  we  value 
the  incentive  to  ambition  we  find  in  measuring  our  strength 
with  that  of  others,  discovering  and  broadening  our  limitations, 
in  practice  we  over  do  our  college  policy,  and  shrink  from  any- 
thing remotely  suggesting  competition. 

It  is  an  unwillingness  to  make  allowance,  in  our  own  relations 
to  life,  for  that  foe  to  clear  insight,  the  all-mastering  personal 
equation,  that  is  largely  responsible  for  this  attitude,  and  for 
many  of  our  other  inconsistencies.  It  is  the  personal  equation 
that  makes  one's  own  conversal  ion  in  the  reading-room  or  library. 
so  pleasant,  and  tin-  other  girls',  SO  irritating:  that  makes  it 
convenient  to  put  a  reference  boojk,  for  which  eager  crowds  art- 
waiting,  out  of  sight  before  chapel,  so  as  to  be  the  first  to  secure 
it  after  the  service,  and  then,  now  that  "  slips"  have  no  author- 
ity, t<>  promise  it  to  a  circle  of  friends. 

But  speaking  of  the  scarcity  of  books  reminds  us  thai  we  are 
under  obligations  to  the  alumnae  for  their  recent  action  in  the 
interests  of  a  library  fund,  which  may  remove  this  temptation 
from  the  students  of  live  years  hence.  Loyalty  and  interest,  in 
college  as  everywhere,  must  have,  for  their  best  development. 
some  adequate  means  of  expression,  must  be  founded  on  some 

slight   benefit  conferred,  as  well  as  on  the  untold  good    received. 

We  have  all  fell  this  need  of  expression,  and  the  lack  ^(  some 
organized  means  of  meet Lng  it. 

Now  thai  the  opportunity  has  come,- no1  even  the  delights  of 
the  spring  term  should  let  the  pledges,  through  oversight,  find 
a  place  among  our  receipted  bills,  for  we  must  remember  thai 

•-  Like  as  ill''  w;iv<-  move  t<>w;ml  the  pebbled  shore, 
s<>  do  our  in  i  mm-  bastes  t<>  their  end.*1 

and  that,  if  each  does  what  she  can.  by  a  Little  foresight  now, 

we  i ) i ; i \    help  those  others  who  aiv  to  take  oiir  place. 


EDITOR'S   TABLE 

It  is  a  reason  for  rejoicing  that  the  writers  for  our  college 
periodicals,  while  following  to  a  great  degree  the  various  pre- 
vailing forms  of  expression,  have  not  fallen  into  the  "  sere  and 
Yellow  Book  "  phase  of  thought.  Some  of  the  more  audacious 
and  worldly-wise  of  college  story-writers  have  tried  to  echo  the 
sensuous  strains  which  the  Wildes  and  Barres  and  their  kind 
have  set  vibrating  in  the  literature  of  modern  life.  These  at- 
tempts have  fortunately  been  very  moderately  successful,  and 
as  the  more  hopeful  literary  prophets  already  foresee  the  doom 
of  decadent  writers,  their  youthful  imitators  will  not  waste 
more  time  in  unflattering  copies  of  their  productions. 

Modern  literature  is  not  represented  wholly  or  even  largely  by 
the  writers  of  this  school  :  they  are  the  minority  which  "  has  the 
gift  of  covering  the  whole  visible  surface  of  society,  as  a  little  oil 
extends  over  a  large  area  of  the  surface  of  the  sea."  But  so 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  enormity  of  their  exist- 
ence and  so  large  an  amount  of  good  critical  ability  has  been 
wasted  on  this  phase  of  literature  that  we  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getting how  much  strength  and  sweetness  there  is  in  much  of 
the  work  done  by  our  contemporaries.  It  is  rather  discouraging 
to  confront  such  a  tremendous  volume  as  ;<  Nordairs  Degenera- 
tion "  devoted  to  what  we  have  called  a  phase,  but  is  he  not  mis- 
taken in  ascribing  so  great  importance  and  such  dire  degenera- 
tion to  many  of  the  writers  and  artists  upon  whom  he  empties 
the  furious  vials  of  his  wrath  ? 

A  good  deal  of  strong,  wholesome  work  is  done  by  our  college 
men  and  girls,  without  sentimentality  or  melodrama.  Much  of 
college  fiction,  of  course,  is  very  weak,  very  silly  and  insipid, 
but  even  this  is  better  than  that  which  is  making  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  be  blase,  up-to-date,  and  cynical,  while  it  succt  eds  merely 
in  showing  the  writer's  youth  and,  worse,  his  bad  taste.  If  the 
majorit}^  of  college  writers  will  realize  that  they  are  started  on 
the  right  way  and  will  keep  on  developing  their  better  literary 
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instincts— instead  of  fostering  and  urging  on  their  Little  Long- 
bartle  and  Bhock  their  readers  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
world,  expressed  in  epigrams  and  adjectives — they  will  make 
successful  writers  and  do  more  for  the  world  of  letters  than  all 
the  men  who  ever  sang  the  praises  of  perfume  and  sin  and  the 

Supreme  value  of  the  artificial. 

The  magazines  for  April  are  of  uneven  merit.     The 

YdU  Lit.,  in  "The  Oth  res  a  stirring  account   of 

an  incident  in  a  town  full  of  rioting  strikers  ;  this  is  the  best  of 
tli is  month's  fiction.  (  me  of  the  new  hoard  of  editors  criticizes 
in  a  straight-forward  leader  "A  College  Abuse, "  a  criticism 
which  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  other  college  communities 

than  Vale.      The  best  poem  of  the  month  also  conies  from  Yale. 

"OnTheWatch  Tower  in  Aquitaine "  is  a  ballad,  a   form  of 
e  attempted  very  seldom   by  college  poets,  and  rarely  with 

BUCh  Success  as  in  this  Case.  The  verse  is  lyrical  and  simple: 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  last  stanza  lacks  the  simplicity  of  the  pest 
of  the  poem.  'Ida-  story  of  "James  Johnson  of  Princeton," 
the  old  colored  fruit-vender,  who  has  been  so  Long  associated 

with    the   college,    is   sympathetically    told    in    the    Nassau    Lit. 

"  Raggsy  "  Is  the  conventional  little  uewsboy  who  turns  out  to 

he  the  son  of  a  rich  man.      The  story    lacks   unity    and    is   weak 

where  it  should  be  strongest.  "The  Ending  of  a  Dream"  lias 
a  conventional  plot,  hut  is  worked  out  with  delicacy  of 
touch.  The  valedictory  editorial  of  this  Dumber  is  remarkably 
In  the  Harvard  Monthly  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Work 
of  II''.}  James "  are  discussed  at  some  Length  and  criticized 
very  keenly.  "Lux  Vitae"  suggests  Keats  in  theme,  some- 
what less  in  treatment.  The  Vassar  Miscellany  contains  a  good 
deal  of  fiction  of  which  the  best  is  "  A  silent  Victory,"  which, 
though  it  Lacks  originality,  is  yei  well-sustained  and  consistent. 

"    A     Question    Of     Function*'   deals    rather   brightly    with    thai 

much  discussed  topic,  the  novel  of  purpose.  In  the  Wellesley 
wine,  the  tracing  of  " Socialistic  Thought  in  L 9th  Century 
ish  Poetry  "  is  an  original  id. -a.  very  well  carried  out.    The 

best  Bton  is  "  Ten  Years  A  fter." 


FROM  THE  INSIDE 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  when  things  are  going  at  their  worst  they  are 
going  at  ••  Sixes  and  sevens."  It  must  be  with  fear  and  trembling  then  that 
the  class  of  Ninety-five  sees  the  Monthly  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  sixes, 
and  with  thanksgiving  that  it  will  not  have  to  witness  its  downward  course 
to  the  sevens. 

We  have  always  felt  that  the  English  speaking  world  was  misled  by  a  neat 
phrase,  and  say  with  Augustine  Birrell.  "  For  a  thumping  good  lie  recommend 
me  to  a  proverb  !  "  An  unkind  partiality  has  been  shown  two  innocent  num- 
bers. Why  at  sixes  and  sevens,  pray?  Are  things  always  at  their  best  when 
they  are  at  fours  and  fives  ?  The  new  editorial  board  hopes  to  give  popular 
prejudice  the  lie  and  prove  that  there  can  some  good  come  out  of — sixes. 

We  know  that  we  labor  under  a  disadvantage.  Numbers  exercise  an  undue 
influence  in  this  college  world  of  ours  ;  so  much  depends  on  the  class  you  are 
in.  as  the  freshman  said  to  the  senior  when  she  found  she  couldn't  occupy  a 
front  seat  in  chapel.  Who  wouldn't  be  bright  in  a  class  that  rhymed  with 
"alive  ?  "  And  is  it  our  fault  that  we  are  painfully  suggestive  of  "  sticks  ?" 
Give  a  dog  a  bad  name — you  know  the  rest.  The  editor  from  the  Inside  looks 
around  the  editors'  room,  and  wishes  that  the  mantle  of  Ninety-five  had  fallen 
in  some  of  the  corners. 

She  feels  that  it  is  a  great  responsibility  to  try  to  give  the  inside  of  any- 
thing :  and  when  one  has  just  come  in  oneself  it  is  doubly  hard.  She  won- 
ders if  her  forerunner  worried  over  her  first  Inside  editorial.  Surely  she  was 
not  guilty  of  hunting  up  the  old  Monthlies  and  reading  over  all  the  "  Insides" 
as  the  present  editor  has  been  weak  enough  to  do.  She  is  now  in  a  sufficiently 
dazed  state  of  mind  to  quote  with  revision  the  old  story  of  the  debutante  who 
when  asked  how  it  felt  to  come  out,  said  "  it  felt  as  if  you'd  like  to  come  in 
again." 

After  all.  it  is  that  dreadful  fear  of  not  living  up  to  what  others  expect  of 
us  that  keeps  most  of  us  from  truly  expressing  ourselves.  Why  should  we 
be  so  anxious  to  conform  to  other  peoples'  ideas  of  us  ?  Very  often  their 
ideas  are  erroneous,  but  we  are  not  brave  enough  to  tell  them  so.  We  come 
after  a  little  while  to  feel  positively  uncertain  whether  we  are  ourselves  or 
what  people  think  we  are.  This  is  certainly  wrong.  Individuality  is  a 
precious  possession  and  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  throw  away  the  one  thing 
we  really  own  in  this  world.  When  we  imitate  we  think  we  are  hiding  our- 
selves, but  really  our  very  imitation  shows  better  than  anything  else  could, 
our  weak  side. 

Here  at  college  we  are  peculiarly  dependent  upon  other  peoples'  opinions 
about  us.  and  we  have  become  so  sensitive  upon  the  point  that  most  of  us  try 
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to  preserve  an  all    round   neutrality   Of  attitude.     This   fear   of  honestly   ex- 

og  ourselves  shows  itself  in  our  writing  where  we  maintain  a  strictly 
non-committal  point  Of  view  and  refuse  to  lei  any  one  know  that  one  side  of 
the  question  appeals  to  us  more  than  another.  An  honest  opinion  on  the 
wrong  aide  is  better  than  no  opinion  at  all.     Let  us  think  our  own  thoughts 

and  be  ourselves  at  the  risk  of  surprising  people  by  not  being  what  they  ex- 
pected. We  are  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  different  sides  of  OUT  natures 
arc  understood  better  by  different  persons  or  the  help  that  conies  from  living 
up  to  the  best  our  friends  believe  to  be  in  us.  but  we  ought  to  live  up  to  it  in 
our  way.  not  in  theirs. 

The  individuality  of  any  board  of  editors  is  bound  to  assert  itself,  but  the 
new  board  hope  thai  any  expression  of  their  own  will  only  serve  to  show  that 
they  are  trying  to  follow  in  their  way  t lie  best  that  has  been  done  before  them. 
As  the  editor  sits  here  with  a  pile  of  old  Monthlies  in  her  lap  and  thinks  of  all 
the  earnest  and  tine  work  thai  has  brought  the  magazine  to  what  it  now  is. 
she  falls  naturally  into  the  little-girl  attitude  and  feels  as  she  used  to  when 
her  mother  said  to  her  about  the  future.  "  I  hope  you  will  do  much  better 
than  I  have  don<-."'  and  she  wants  to  answer  the  kind  encouragement  of  the 
old  editors  with  the  words  she  used  then,  "  If  I  do  as  well  as  you  have  done 
1  -hall  lie  satisfied. "■ 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

*"  The  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Modern  English  Poets,"'  by  Vida  D. 
Scudder.  The  writer  of  so  good  and  true  a  book  as  this  cannot  but  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  College  from  which  she  was  graduated  feels  grateful  to  her  for 
her  work,  and  pleased  that  one  of  its  library  shelves  holds  the  second  degree 
thesis  which  has  served  as  the  nucleus  of  the  literary  studies  now  offered  to 
the  public.  Miss  Scudder's  work  is  catholic  and  sane.  Her  convictions  are 
strong  and  not  always  those  of  the  majority,  but  she  presents  them  consider- 
ately and  with  mature  self-control.  The  tone  maintained  throughout  is  that 
of  the  strenuous  health  she  so  much  praises  in  the  developing  English  poetry 
and  best  illustrated  in  Browning.  Occasionally  the  treatment  suffers  some- 
what from  a  too  sharp  compression  of  detail  and  illustrative  example,  occa- 
sionally, the  temptation  to  supervise  the  impressions  gained  from  master- 
pieces is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  result  is  a  disproportion  of  elaborate 
restatement  and  interpretation  against  brief,  almost  curt  exposition  of  impor- 
tant principles.  Miss  Scudder's  style  is  so  direct  and  her  use  of  the  short 
sentence  so  characteristic  that  the  careless  reader  sometimes  underrates  the 
abstractness  and  difficulty  of  what  she  is  saying.  This  apparent  ease  some- 
times, too,  obscures  the  profound  originality  and  brilliancy  of  generalization 
which  seems  to  be  masquerading  in  a  general  riot  of  innocence.  But  to  the 
judicious  reader,  as  Doctor  Johnson  would  say,  these  are  fully  as  much  sources 
of  charm  as  of  danger.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  the  critical  judgments 
offered.  We  cannot  support  Miss  Scudder.  against  Lawrence  Hutton,  in 
ranking  Carlyle  a  prophet ;  we  do  not  find  her  assertion  that  our  old  English 
poetry  lacked  color,  still  less  a  perception  of  help-tints  sustained.  She  has.  it 
seems  to  us.  over-rated  the  importance  of  Saul,  both  in  Browning's  work  and 
in  the  period  to  which  its  author  belongs — great  as  the  poem  undoubtedly  is. 
But  it  is  ungracious  to  hold  such  a  book  as  this  to  perfect  accuracy  in  matters 
of  avowedly  subordinate  detail.  The  great  service  Miss  Scudder  has  rendered 
her  public  lies  in  the  "  wide  diameter"  she  has  fetched.  In  an  age  given  over 
to  wearisome  inspection  of  premises,  this  gallant  effort  at  conclusions  is  reas- 
suring and  stimulating.  In  a  treatment  offering  constant  temptation  to 
superficial  phrasing  and  over  prompt  dismissal  of  difficulty,  the  careful 
precision  of  Miss  Scudder's  studies  deserves  high  praise.  She  has  very  suc- 
cessfully avoided  the  extremes  of  excessive  jauntiness  in  which  the  effort  to 
be  natural  so  often  displays  itself,  and  of  curt  stiffness  in  which  the  aim  to  be 
impartial  appears.  Her  material  is  presented  easily  and  progressively  from 
widely  different  sources,  but  it  seems  to  undergo  no  distortion  in  getting  suited 

*  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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to  its  new  conditions.  Tin-  absence  of  strain  is  reassuringly  evident  through- 
out. Comparison  with  Anna  Swanwick's  Foels  th>  Interpreters  of  their  Age, 
will  show  at  onc«-  the  superiority  of  Bliss  Scndder's  method  a^  regards  both 
real  intelligibility  and  grace  of  presentation.  Her  material  is  well  in  hand. 
therefore  it  comes  in  orderly  and  persuasive  form  before  the  reader,  who  is  led 
along  from  point  to  point  in  an  argument  whose  conclusions  he  would  some- 
times deny  from  nothing  but  force  of  habit  if  they  were  offered  to  him  as 
premises.  Miss  Scudder  has  tried,  I  fancy,  to  be  honest  and  helpful  rather 
than  original.  But  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  being  original.  There  is  origi- 
nality that  astonishes,  orignality  that  horrifies,  and  originality  that  reinforces. 
Miss  Scudder's  originality  reinforces.     Her  conclusions  are  best  stated  in  her 

own  words  : 

••  <  >ur  English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  moves  from  vision  to  vision, 
though  between  the  heights  lay  an  arid  country,  lightened  only  by  mirage. 
The  glowing  intuitions  of  the  Divine  in  man  and  nature  which  quicken  and 
sustain  our  earlier  poets, are  vindicated  by  a  victory  wrested  out  of  sharp 
experience  and  bitter  battle  of  the  later  and  more  militant  men.  But  not  only 
are  these  first  intuitions  verified,  a  faith  is  gained  of  more  daring  Bweep,  out- 
ward and  upward.  The  early  poetry  of  the  century  restored  to  the  world  the 
lost  faith  in  a  Universal  Spirit,  the  source  of  life  and  love.  The  faith  brought 
new  freedom  to  the  human  soul.  Strengthened  by  its  might  the  imagination 
passed  onward  ;out  from  contemplation  to  action,  from  solitude  to  fellowship, 
from  the  impersonal  to  the  persona]  life.  The  natural  world  opened  into  Eter- 
nity; the  Cod.  dimly  descried  through  the  forms  of  nature  was  supremely 
manifest  in  the  form  of  Man.  After  Ion--  searching,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
was  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  From  Pantheism  towards  Christianity ;  this 
i>  the  spiritual  pilgrimage  of  our  modern  English  poets." 

TO   BE   REVIEWED. 

Deb  Trompbtbb  von  Saeejngen.  By  J.  V.  von  Scheffel.  Henry  Holt  <v 
Co. 

Latin    POETRY.      By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
LTndbb  mi.  M  ln-Fig.     By  M.  E.  M.  Davis. 

E&BTOBY   "t     FLORET  I..      By  (  '.  A.  Sheffeld. 

Dai  <. in  BBS   01    THE  REVOLUTION.      By  C.  C.  Coffin. 

Poems.     By  John  Tabb. 
Tin    Blacb  Ridebs,     By  Stephen  <  'ran.'. 

Adoption  lot  Amendments  of  Constitutions  is  Europe  lnd  Amebk  \. 
By  Charles  Borgeand,  translated  by  Charles  l».  Eazen. 

BOOK   RECEIVED. 
'I'm   Si  \  Mare.     By  Bliss  Cameron.    Copeland  &  Day. 


ALUMNA  DEPARTMENT 

The  New  York  Association  of  Smith  College  Alumnae  testified  to  their 
lively  and  helpful  interest  in  the  college  by  giving  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  a 
Mythological  Comedy,  at  the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  Friday  evening  and  Saturday 
afternoon,  April  26  and  27.  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  Library  Fund.  Both 
performances  were  well  attended  and  successful.  Everything  went  off 
smoothly,  and  no  prompting  was  necessary.  Mr.  Williams,  stage  manager  of 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  superintended  four  of  the  rehearsals,  and  Mr.  Oscar  F. 
Bemners  had  charge  of  the  ;,make  up."  The  costumes  and  stage  setting 
were  planned  by  the  committee  and  actors,  and  were  very  effective.  Both 
coloring  and  outline  of  the  costumes  were  extremely  pretty,  and  in  general 
the  most  was  made  of  grace,  and  of  artistic  and  aesthetic  effects.  The  scene 
was  laid  in  Pygmalion's  studio  at  Athens,  and  the  performers  were  fortunate 
in  having  at  hand  for  their  use  the  scenery  of  Mr.  Sargent's  Greek  play,  as 
with  very  little  modification  it  gave  an  excellent  Greek  interior.  The 
audiences  were  remarkably  sympathetic,  and  were  appreciative  not  only  of 
the  acting,  but  of  the  costumes  and  stage  setting,  a  fact  gratifying  to  those 
who  had  taken  pains  to  make  the  play  correct  and  attractive  in  detail.  As 
far  as  possible  old  college  traditions  were  followed,  and  to  see  girls  acting  as 
ushers  must  have  carried  the  Alumnae  back  in  thought  to  the  gymnasium 
here,  and  to  our  little  Northampton  theatre. 

The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows  :  Pygmalion,  an  Athenian  Sculptor. 
Miss  Stella  M.  Bogue,  '91  :  Leucippe.  a  soldier.  Miss  Marion  Tilden  Burnt t. 
'92  :  Chrysos.  an  Art  Patron,  Miss  Alice  Walton.  "87  ;  Regesimos,  a  Slave  of 
Chrysos,  Miss  Ellen  E.  Hill.  '91  :  Mimos.  Slave  of  Pygmalion,  Miss  Clausine 
Mann:  Galatea,  an  animated  Statue,  Miss  Ella  Scribner.  '89:  Cynisca.  wife 
of  Pygmalion.  Miss  Winifred  Ayres.  '92  :  Daphne,  wife  of  Chrysos,  Miss 
Katherine  O.  Graves.  '94  :  Myrine.  sister  of  Pygmalion.  Miss  Katherine 
Deane. 

The  Alumnae  patronesses  were  Mrs.  Francis  U.  Paris.  '84.  Mrs.  Samuel  F. 
Clark,  '83,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Spahr,  '83,  Mrs.  James  A.  Webb.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Walter 
C.  Wood.  '86,  Mrs.  Oswald  Speir.  '90,  Miss  Whiton.  '79.  Mrs.  Daniel  Talmage. 
Mrs.  W.  Crittenden  Adams.  Mrs.  Joseph  Griswold  Dean,  '88,  Mrs.  Noah  Corn- 
well  Rogers.  Mrs.  Alfred  Chard,  and  Mrs.  Percival  Chubb.  '90.  The  classes 
of  specials  are  not  given. 

The  part  of  Galatea  was  particularly  well  taken.  Miss  Scribner's  acting 
was  graceful  and  delightful  throughout,  and  was  not  in  the  least  amateur. 
Miss  Bogue  played  the  part  of  Pygmalion  with  great  dignity,  and  her  fine 
voice  carried  well.     The  support  was  almost  uniformly  good.     Miss  Walton's 
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part  of  ChiyiOSWM  noticeably  well  done,  and  Miss  Graves  and  Miss  Hill 
were  both  excellent.  Miss  Ayres  was  graceful,  her  acting  coming  to  a  climax 
when  shr  called  down  blindness  apon  Pygmalion. 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  nmrh  was  cleared  for  the  Library  fund,  but  the 
tickets  sold  well,  and  it  is  estimated  that  perhaps  three  hundred  dollars  may 
have  been  made 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Miss  Scribner  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  gave  the  famous  Greek  Play.  Electra,  in  'Sit.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
senior  class  had  attempted  anything  elaborate,  and  it  drew  much  attention. 
partly  <>n  that  account,  but  still  more  because  it  was  a  Greek  play.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent  was  the  trainer.— the  College  had  never  had  one  before.— and  Miss  Scrib- 
ner worked  constantly  with  him.  Miss  Scribner  has  been  much  interested  in 
sucli  matters  ever  since,  and  her  experience  then  made  her  peculiarly  fit  to 
take  part  in  Pygmalion  and  Galatea.  Miss  Walton  graduated  while  the  col- 
lege plays  were  still  simple,  but  it  is  rumored  that  she  was  famous  then  for 
her  acting.  In  "!>2  she  took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  Greek  at  Cornell,  and  the 
following  year  went  abroad  on  the  A.  C.  A.  European  Fellowship.  She  ex- 
pects  to  spend  next  winter  working  in  Athens,  where  she  will  be  with  the 
family  of  Dr.  Wheeler,  head  of  the  Greek  Department  at  Cornell.  Miss 
Bogue  enjoys  college  fame  for  the  pari  she  took  in  the  Spanish  Gipsy  in  'ill. 
She  played  the  gipsy,  and  her  dancing  was  beautiful.  Miss  Graves  acted  in 
Passe  Rose  last  year,  and  those  who  saw  the  play  will  remember  what  power 
she  showed  in  her  part  of  Rothilde,  the  false  Saxon. 

Recently  the  question  of  building  a  Students'  Hall  has  come  up,  and  is  being 
widely  discussed  among  the  under-graduates.  An  article  on  the  subject  ap- 
pears iu  this  issue  of  the  Monthly.  The  editors  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Alumnae  to  the  matter,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  their  attitude 
toward  it.     Communications  of  Opinions  will   be  cordially  welcomed   by  the 

Alumnae  Department* 

The  Alumnae  Association  will  meet  as  usual  on  the  afternoon  of  Com- 
mencement Day.  After  the  meeting  a  tea  will  be  given  in  Alumnae  Gymna- 
sium. 

The  classes  of  '*.">.  "iM>.  and  'iM  will  hold  reunions  at  Commencement. 

Next  October  will  be  the  decennial  of  the  Glee  club,  in  honor  of  that  fact 
a  reunion  will  be  held  this  Commencement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  the 
old  members  will  attend. 

'84  Vida  i).  Bcndder,  associate  professor  of  literature  ;it  Wellesley,  who 
returned  not  long  ago  from  a  year'sabsence  in  Italy,  has  recently  published 
a  volume  of  critical  essays  entitled  '  The  Lite  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Modern 
English  Poets/' 

'90  M;ir\  A.  Frost  aas  edited  Der Trompeter von Sakkingen,  by  Joseph  Viktor 
von  Scheffel. 


ABOUT  COLLEGE 


The  manifestations  of  our  college  social  life  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
the  special  occasions  and  the  life  of  every  day.  The  Junior  Promenade,  the 
Sophomore  Reception,  the  Glee  Club  concert,  the  Senior  and  House  Dramatics 
are  picturesque,  interesting,  attractive.  But  college  social  life  cannot  he 
justly  estimated  from  occasions  where  we  wear  our  "  best  bib  and  tucker  ?? 
and  comport  ourselves  reasonably,  like  the  world  of  society  at  large.  Our 
social  life  is  our  constant  intercourse  with  each  other. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  small  houses  off  the  campus  are  scarcely  to  be 
considered  here.  Either  the  girls  who  live  in  this  quiet  way  do  not  know 
what  college  life  really  is,  or  else  they  find  it  among  their  friends  in  the  large 
boarding-houses  or  campus  houses. 

In  the  houses  on  the  campus,  the  plays,  dances  and  celebrations  of  various 
sorts  in  the  girls'  rooms  show  the  ingenuity,  the  originality,  the  adaptability 
of  college  girls.  One  often  marvels  at  the  clever  entertainments  gotten  up  at 
the  shortest  possible  notice,  at  the  costumes  fashioned  out  of  nothing.  These 
little  social  events  bring  out  the  community  spirit  which  is  so  delightful  a 
feature  of  the  campus  group  life.  Perhaps  no  occasion  in  the  college  year 
illustrates  this  better  than  the  celebration  of  Hallowe'en. 

Still,  we  are  not  always  dancing  or  having  plays,  or  giving  teas  and  birthday 
parties.  But  we  are  constantly  together.  We  lead  a  social  life  all  day  long. 
The  chief  feature  of  this  life,  as  we  are  told  again  and  again,  is  its  informality. 
We  are  informal  in  our  dress.  After  wearing  a  cap  all  winter,  a  hat  is  a 
decided  novelty.  Gloves  possess  for  us  the  charm  of  the  unusual  and  the  unac- 
customed. Well,  caps  are  very  convenient  and  comfortable,  gloves  are  often 
decidedly  in  the  way.  We  soon  re-accustom  ourselves  to  the  usage  of  polite 
society  in  these  regards,  and  are  none  the  worse  for  our  freedom.  But  our 
informality  in  dress  has,  it  seems  to  me,  a  more  dangerous  tendency.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  train  one  to  habits  of  neatness  in  the  care  of  one's  clothes,  to 
live  for  four  years  in  a  community  where  hair-pins  are  an  acceptable  means  of 
fastening  on  buttons. 

We  are  informal  in  our  treatment  of  others,  expecting  from  them  informal- 
ity in  return.  Here,  too,  our  freedom  from  restraint  has  a  certain  charin  and 
value.  But  it  has  as  well  a  tendency  to  descend  into  inconsiderateness  of  the 
rights  and  preferences  of  other  people. 

We  are  informal  in  our  expression.  The  open  Parliament  which  is  con- 
stantly being  held,  in  which  each  girl  is  entitled  to  unrestrained  expression  of 
opinion,  is  developing  and  helpful  for  every  one  of  us.  Yet  in  this  direction 
as  well,  informality  threatens  danger.     We,  most  of  us,  grow  almost  hysterical 
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over  a  small  miiMmimnl  In  nol  one  case  out  of  twenty  is  our  agitation  genuine. 
But  hysteria  is  ■  rather  interesting  attitude  and  one  easily  attained  here.  Our 
language  is  often  superlative.  We  use  explosive  adjectives  until,  when  we 
really  need  to  speak  forcibly,  there  are  no  words  lef(  unused. 

Despite  the  evil  result s  which  may  come  from  the  informality  of  our  college 
life,  it  is,  "ii  its  best  side, thoroughly  helpful  and  charming.  1  doubt  whether 
any  girl  returns  from  college  without  having  been  materially  benefited  by  the 
influence  of  its  social  life.  F.  J.  A. 


Educated  young  women  arc  expected  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  Belf- 
control  and  pride,  and  now  is  a  mosl  favorable  time  for  our  college  maidens 

to  display  theirs.  It  is  pleasanter  to  walk  on  the  soft  grass  along  the  edges  of 
the  path,  than  on  hard  asphalt  or  sandy  gravel,  but  pleasant  things  are  not 
always  the  right  things.  As  a  matter  of  pride,  how  humiliating  it  is  to  have 
weak  little  b-nces  scattered  over  our  campus.  They  do  their  best  to  keep 
seven  hundred  girls  from  ruining  the  turf,  but  at  times  the  feeble  wire  guard 
totters  with  its  "No  Crossing  Here"  and  sinks  to  the  ground  in  sham.'. 
Truly  pitiful  !  to  think  thai  with  all  thelove  we  have  for  our  beautiful  campus, 
there  is  not  restraint  among  us  sufficient  to  prevent  our  disfiguring  the  fresh 
green  grass.  F.  W. 

After  all.  it  was  morning  before  we  went  home.  We  stayed  out  on  the 
door-steps  talking,  until  two  minutes  past  twelve,  and  then  went  softly  in. 
only  to  wait  a  weary  fifteen  minutes  to  ask  the  next  girl  who  came  to  lock  the 
door dnd put  out  the  gas.  The  Juniors1  Reception  was  over.  Promptly  at 
half-past  eleven  Mr.  King  had  made  his  appearance,  inexorable.  For  four 
,-hort  hours  we  had  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  unwonted  sight  of  spider-like 
things  in  black,    hopping  about    with   baloon-like   tilings  in    every   color   but 

black.    Our  feet  ached,  our  new  white  shoes  and  gloves  were  a  sad,  sad  sight 

fco  see,  OUT  sleeves  showed  too  well  that  they  were   vanity     but  we  had  had  a 

glorious  time,  and  we  were  no1  nearly  ready  to  stop.  We  were  proud  of  our 
gymnasium,  we  were  proud  of  our  patronesses,  we  were  proud  of  our  friends. 
We  were  delighted  with  the  band,  and  we  were  awed  by  those  marvellous 
and  superb  darkeys  who  waited  upon  as.  We  were  grateful  for  the  kindness 
of  those  who  had  invited  as  to  dainty  teas.  We  were  in  a  state  of  beatifica- 
tion, and  oh!  we  didn't  want  to  stop!    The  Junior  Reception  was  over,  and 

only  lie-  ceremony  of  taking  "OUT  men  ""  to  chapel  t  lie  nexl  morning  remained. 
There  was  one  thing,  however,  the  memory  of  which  would  linger  longer  t  ha n 

any  other.  It  was  the  thought  of  the  generosity  and  unselfishness  of  the 
Sophomore  Glass  in  decorating  the  gymnasium  in  order  that  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors  might  be  fresh  for  their  friends.  The  kindly  thought  fulness  that 
prompted  their  offer,  and  the  hard  work  that  made  the  gymnasium  the  beau- 
tiful spot  that  it  was.  cannot  be  too  gratefully  appreciated,  or  too  sincerely 
thanked,  by  the  Junior  Class.  And.  moreover,  the  whole  college  unites  in 
thanking  the  Sophomores  for  the  pleasant  precedent  it  has  given  in  that  splen- 
did thing     class  feeling.  H.  W.  T. 


ABOUT  COLLEGE  47 

Smith  College  audiences  present  a  very  unfortunate  front  to  visiting  lec- 
turers who  have  not  been  previously  informed  of  their  idiosyncrasies. 

All  lecturers  should  know  that  the  college  girl  feels  that  her  side  of  the  con- 
tract has  been  fulfilled  by  bodily  presence.  If  the  lecturer  has  not  the  power 
to  keep  her  thoughts  from  wandering  elsewhere,  it  is  his  loss,  not  hers.  If  he 
fails,  she  has  a  right  either  to  get  up  and  go  out,  or  to  stay  and  make  com- 
ments on  the  lecturer  or  on  her  neighbors.  Although  she  may  be  interested, 
she  feels  under  no  necessity  to  appear  so,  but  leans  her  head  on  her  neighbor's 
shoulder  or  settles  down  in  her  chair,  sitting  in  any  posture  she  may  fancy. 

It  is  not,  as  might  be  expected,  the  under-class  girl  who  sits  in  this  disor- 
derly fashion, — as  a  rule  the  new-comers  have  brought  with  them  home  man- 
ners which  last  a  year,  more  or  less.  It  is  the  i-  Old  Inhabitant  "  who  shows 
this  easy-going  spirit.  Girls  who  are  looked  upon  as  models  in  many  respects, 
girls  who  are  the  leading  spirits  in  their  classes,  are  often  the  worst  neighbors 
at  lectures. 

At  the  Twenty-second  Address,  the  conduct  of  the  audience  must  have  been 
disheartening  to  the  lecturer.  The  girls  yawned,  whispered,  giggled,  and  as 
many  as  fifty  got  up  and  went  out.  At  a  stereopticon  lecture  last  term  the 
last  half  of  the  very  long  lecture  was  made  almost  unintelligible  to  those  in 
the  rear  of  the  hall  by  the  constant  going  out.  The  audience  was  by  actual 
count,  smaller  by  forty-eight  at  the  end  of  the  evening. 

To  show  that  this  is  becoming  the  habitual  attitude  of  the  College  towards 
lectures,  we  might  give  examples  where  the  lecture  was  neither  too  deep  nor 
too  long,  where  all  these  characteristics  were  also  noticed.  At  the  Phi  Kappa 
Psi  and  Alpha  open  meetings,  for  instance,  the  audiences  were  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  the  lectures,  yet  many  were  disturbed  by  the  running  comments  of 
girls  around  them.  The  discourtesy  of  this  inattention  is  due,  we  must  feel, 
to  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  but  it  is  none  the  less  impolite. 

Mrs.  Grundy  is  a  person  whom  we  all  affect  to  despise.  Still  when  manners 
are  concerned,  it  is  neither  courteous  nor  right  to  go  counter  to  her  instruc- 
tions. It  is  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  that  the  outside  world  should  not 
get  the  impression  that  college  girls  are  ill-bred,  and  so  independent  that  they 
can  set  up  a  code  of  manners  to  suit  their  own  tastes.  The  distinguished  lec- 
turers whom  we  have  had,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  laxity 
of  college  manners .  Our  first  rule  on  going  to  church  was  ' '  to  sit  up  straight 
and  pay  attention."  It  is  a  good  one  for  us  to  carry  into  our  class  recitations 
and  lecture  halls.  C.  R.  W. 


CALENDAR 

April        83,     Colloquium  Meeting. 

•.';.     "Popping  the  Question. "    Dickinson  House. 

Alpha  Meeting:  "Development  of  the  Heroine." 
.May  1,     Junior  Reception. 

.'.     ( )pcn  Meeting  of  the  Biological  Society.     Lecture 
by  Professor  Kingsley  of  Tufts  College  :  "The 
Horse-shoe  Crab." 
:;.     Sophomore-Senior     Entertainment  :      Gilmore's 

Baud. 
I.     Phi  Kappa  Psi  Meeting  :  "The  Indian  in  Litera- 
ture and  Ait." 
6,     Biological  Seminar  Meeting. 

8,  Morris  House  Dramatics  :  "  A  Man  of  Letters." 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  Election  of  officers  for  L895-6. 

9,  Glee  Club  Picnic. 

Current   Events   Club:    Talk    on  birds  by   Mrs. 

Olive  Thome  Miller, 
io.     Analysis  Class:    Last  Concert  by  the  Beethoven 

String  Quartette. 
LI,     Mass    Meeting    fco    discuss   question  of  Student's 

Building. 

Wallace   I  [OUSS   Dance. 
"  1.').     Stoddard  House  Card  Party. 
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SARTOR  RESARTUS:    A   RECORD 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  seems  to  occur  to  the  average 
mind  in  discussing  the  Sartor  Resartus  is  :  "how  far  is  it  auto- 
biography ?  "  Fierce  discussions  have  raged  around  this  point 
between  those  who  are  bent  on  seeing  personal  history  in 
each  step  of  the  narrative,  and  the  more  exact  observers  who 
point  out  obvious  inaccuracies  and  insist  upon  regarding  it  as 
unmitigated  fiction.  Usually  no  reference  is  made  by  either 
side  to  any  words  of  Carlyle  himself  on  the  matter,  yet  we  find 
in  one  of  his  letters  this  definite  statement :  "  Nothing  in  Sar- 
tor Resartus  is  fact — symbolical  myth  all — except  that  one  inci- 
dent in  the  Rue  St.  Thomas  d'Enfer."  In  fact,  it  seems  idle  to 
wonder  about  Carlyle's  doctrine  or  purpose,  for  in  the  sadly 
voluminous  records  of  him,  one  may  find  clear  and  decisive 
answer  from  his  own  lips  to  almost  every  such  question.  And 
from  his  decision  there  is  no  appeal ;  the  Scotch  peasant,  bigot 
and  dyspeptic  though  he  was,  blinded  often  by  passion  and 
prejudice,  yet  had  about  him  a  certain  rugged,  almost  tragic, 
honesty  that  made  a  deliberate  lie  impossible.  The  fact  that 
there  are  yet  to  be  found  so  many  supporters  of  the  autobiog- 
raphy theory  may  be  considered  a  striking  tribute  to  the  genius 
which  painted  fiction  so  vividly  that  it  seems  history,  and  his- 
tory so  imaginatively  that  it  seems  fiction. 
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Further,  if  we  look  more  closely  atCarlyle's  work  as  a  whole, 
«•  his  strong  personality  as  strikingly  apparent  in  his  re- 
cord of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Mahomet,  or  Luther,  as 
Teufelsdrockh.  In  fact,  the  intense,  sympathetic  uatureof  the 
man  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  own  individuality  from 
asserting  itself  beneath  the  mask  of  his  hero,  la  a  certain 
broad  sense  Carlyle  wrote,  and  could  write,  nothing  but  autobi- 
ography :  he  is  an  egotist  as  profound  as  unconscious.  Believ- 
ing himself  a  worshipper  of  the  "immensities"  and  "infini- 
'  ies,"  he  yet  never  really  overcame  the  simple  faith  of  his  child- 
hood in  a  God  who  had  made  man  after  his  own  image,  and 
always — though  unconsciously  to  himself — did  Thomas  Carlyle 
figure  in  his  thoughts  as  the  typical  man.  and  more  than  this — 
his  heroes  are  each  and  all  but  reflections  of  himself. 

Carlyle  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  calls  the  Sartor  Resartus  a 
"symbolical  myth."  It  is  in  truth  an  allegory,  complex  and 
subtle  as  the  age  which  it  represents.  Ostensibly  a  satire  on 
reviewers — a  cleverly  veiled  attack  on  the  evils  and  follies  of  the 
1  imes,  —a  highly  idealised  autobiography — it  is  in  deepest  reality 
the  allegory  of  human  life,  the  essential  outcome  of  all  the  cen- 
turies since  the  great  Florentine  voiced  the  loftiest  thought  of 
his  time  in  the  three-fold  allegory  of  Heaven,  Purgatory  and 
Hell.  We  find  embodied  here  the  essence  of  all  Carlyle  had  to 
give  to  the  world  ;  all  t lie  rest  of  his  work  is  amplification,  re- 
vision, application,  bul  in  t  he  Sartor  Resartus  is  embodied  the 
whole  of  that  message  which  the  spirit  of  the  universe  had 
breathed  into  the  heart  and  brain  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Now,  there  is  but  one  form  of  art  which  may  deal  with  the 
infinite  ;  all  others  are  somewhere,  somehow,  limited.  The  alle- 
gory alone  like  a  painted  window  in  the  wall  of  Time,  transmits 
the  ever  varying,  never  changing  light  of  eternity — since  it   is 

not   given  Ionian  to  866    naked,    that   light    which    is    the  face  of 

God,  and  live. 

'I'-*   Carlyle,    therefore,    with     his    hatred    of    limitations,    his 

sense  of  the  vastnesa  of  the  message  which  he  had  to  deliver 
not  so  much  a  new  truth,  as  new  life  for  the  old — tin1  allegory, 
illimitable,  full  of  infinite  vague  possibilities,  appealed  as  the 

only  tit  form  of  expression.     The  picture  that  he  chose  was  not 

a  new  one      Swift   had  used  it   before  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  a  (  fod 
with  B  gO  mi  emblem,  who  made  men  daily,  body  and  mind, 

as  clothing   for  the  Sparks  of  Life;  all  human  qualities  but 
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slightly  varying  patterns  of  the  same  garment,  and  the  mate- 
rial universe  the  outer  vesture  of  it  all.  But  into  this  form,  in 
place  of  the  bitter  cynical  pessimism  which  it  bore  from  the 
hands  of  Swift,  Carlyle  infused  the  idealism  of  Germany,  the 
poetic-philosophic  mysticism  of  Goethe  and  Fichte,  the  germ 
of  which  was  imbedded  in  the  hard  mathematical  exposition 
of  Kant. 

There  are  many  interpretations  of  Sartor  Resartus,  and  this 
alone  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  greatness.  It  is  the  sure  test  of 
the  perfect  allegory  that,  "wrought  in  sad  sincerity,*' as  was  this 
one  in  those  dark  stormful  days  at  Craigenputtock,  it  is 
"builded  better  than  the  builder  knew  " — so  the  Sartor  Resar- 
tus has  been  read  as  a  poetic  whimsical  translation  of  Carlyle's 
own  experience  ;  and  again  as  the  record  of  any  human  soul, 
struggling  it  knows  not  whence,  up  into  the  light.  Or  we  may 
follow  Larkiirs  suggestion  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  German 
Idealistic  movement,  or  it  may  be  an  allegory  of  the  history  of 
humanity,  of  the  birth  and  life  and  death  of  one  symbol  of 
belief  and  resultant  social  order,  after  another  ;  still  another 
presentation  of  that  idea  so  dear  to  Carlyle,  which  he  was  wont 
to  embody  in  the  legend  of  the  tree  of  Tydrasil,  poetic  symbol 
of  the  growth  of  Time.  Read  it  as  we  will,  it  is  still  full  of 
deeper,  rarer  meaning. 

In  his  essay  on  Characteristics,  Carlyle  says  that  the  noble 
periods  of  human  history  are  the  times  of  imaginative  faith. 
When  these  die  there  follows  the  age  of  reflection,  analysis,  the 
profitless  weighing  and  measuring  of  lifeless  symbols,  mistaken 
for  infinite  immeasurable  truth.  This  was  the  character  of  the 
age  in  which  Carlyle  found  himself.  The  French  Revolution 
which  had  seemed  at  first  the  longed  for  culmination  of  advanc- 
ing enlightenment,  had  resulted  only  in  anarchy,  bloodshed  and 
agony  indescribable,  ending  in  placing  a  more  despotic  emperor 
on  the  throne  of  the  despotic  Bourbons.  In  every  department 
of  human  action  this  history  had  repeated  itself.  Even  the 
most  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  rapid  upward  progress  of  freed 
humanity  could  but  fall  back  chilled  and  baffled  by  the  appar- 
ent failure  of  his  hopes.  Despair  settled  into  cynical  indiffer- 
ence. There  seemed  to  be  nothing  after  all  worth  enthusiastic 
support,  or  very  earnest  opposition.  Everywhere,  in  Church, 
in  State,  in  Society  generally,  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  time 
was  compromise.     It   is   a   new   age  of    faith,  of  enthusiasm, 
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which  tin'  Sartor  Resartus  was  designed  to  inaugurate.  Goethe 
had  said  :  "  The  [Jniverse  La  the  living  garment  of  Deity."  and 
so  to  Carlyle  the  facts  of  Nature  and  History  are  but  a  veil 
transparent  to  the  anointed  eye.  back  of  which  lies  "the  Infi- 
nite, most  sure  <>f  all  facts."  His  whole  soul  is  directed  to  de- 
stroy  the  prevalent  eighteenth  century  idea  of  the  Universe  as  a 
mechanism,  in  his  own  scornful  phrase  :  "  Nature  in  these  later 
days  is  supposed  to  he  dead — an  old  eight  day  clock — as  dead  as 
brass."  For  such  lifeless  theory  he  would  substitute  a  belief  in 
tie-  [Jniverse  as  an  organism — its  symmetry  organic,  not  pro- 
portionate— permeated  by  one  great  indivisible  soul  ;  and  of  this 
soul  the  true  symbol  is  to  be  found,  not  in  Church  or  State,  or 
any  finite  mechanical  contrivance,  but  in  Man — the  true  Sheki- 
nah  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

These,  in  halting  phrase,  are  the  lessons  which  Carlyle  had  to 
teach — the  harmonic,  unified  Infinite,  and  Man  the  only  mirror 
of  that  Infinite.  For  the  rest,  with  his  hatred  of  limitations  he 
had  a  hatred  of  dogma,  of  institutions,  which,  accepted  as  final. 
tend  to  make  artificial  restrictions  on  the  development  of  man- 
kind. He  would  substitute  principles  for  laws,  realities  for 
symbols  ;  he  would  teach  that  the  essence  of  truth  is  its  indefi- 
niteness,  elusiveness. 

It  is  this  theory  of  Life  which  explains  Carlyle's  irreverent 
use  of  history.  History  is  merely  the  allegorical  exposition  of 
this  eternal  unity  of  the  Universe.  Kant  had  shown  Time  and 
Space  to  be  subjective  forms  in  the  observer,  so  Carlyle  is  una- 
ble for  the  Life  of  him  to  regard  any  mere  record  as  ultimate  ; 
the  record  bears  hardly  more  relation  to  the  facts  than  a  photo- 
graph <\<»->  to  the  man  himself,  for  acts  do  not  so  much  express 
as  conceal  the  eternal  bouI  within.  That  the  record  then  should 
have  value,  fore.-,  the  historian  must  read  himself,  tin1  only 
knowable  type  of  Life,  back  into  its  dull  pages.  The  result. 
Carlyle  declares  is  as  nearly  truth  as  finite  power  may  come, — 
the  record  alone  is  mere  fiction,  a  pasteboard  imitation  like  the 
photograph. 

This  is  the  clue  to  his  treatment  of  Teufelsdrdckh.    Man  comes 

from  we  know  nol  where,  yei  we  have  infinite  details  furnished 

concerning  his  origin ;  it  is  the  knowledge  about   which  we 

are  always  mistaking  for  knowledge  of.     Man  is  the  mirror  of 

Eternity,  We  have  said  ;   yei   he  can  never  know  himself  or  eter- 
nity.    Carlyle  is  never  weary  of  preaching  this  eternal   mys- 
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tery.  The  green  Persian  silk  which  overhung  the  cradle  of 
Teufelsdrockh  is  perhaps  a  suggestion  of  our  own  vague  theories 
about  the  cradle  of  the  race  in  dim  Eastern  valleys.  Folded 
uselessly  yet  carefully  away,  it  is  an  emblem  of  much  of  the 
useless  so-called  knowledge  which  we  cherish  painstakingly  and 
with  much  boasting.  Against  this  formal,  dogmatic  preaching  of 
symbols,  their  value  as  mere  symbols  all  forgotten,  Carlyle 
hurls  all  the  anathemas  of  his  wrath,  and  his  wrath  finds  ex- 
pression in  neither  conventional  nor  feeble  form.  We  have  all 
smiled  at  Lowell's  description  of  the  style  of  Sartor  Resartus  : 
"  It  strikes  me  as  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  might  if  the  mar- 
ginal comments  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sterne  in  his  wildest  mood,  had 
by  some  accident  been  incorporated  in  the  text/'  Yet  this  de- 
scription is  not  overdrawn.  Not  the  least  of  the  lessons  Carlyle 
taught  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  his  diction.  He  demon- 
strates to  the  startled  reader  that  words  are  not  necessarily 
mere  lifeless  forms,  fixed  symbols  of  conventionally  accepted 
facts,  but  sympathetic  expressions  of  eternally  varying  ideas — 
that  in  them  is  embodied  all  the  generalized  history  of  human 
experience,  finite  fears  and  hopes,  and  longings  after  the  infi- 
nite. Boldly,  even  fiercely,  he  tears  off  from  thought  the  fet- 
ters of  polite  diction.  Reading  Sartor  Resartus  is  like  climbing 
the  slope  of  a  western  mountain  over  brambles  and  sharp- 
thorned  cactus,  yet  towards  a  golden  sunrise  on  the  heights 
above.  And  Carlyle  does  not  stop  with  revolutionizing  the  vo- 
cabulary of  thought  ;  he  overturns  all  the  rhetorician's  laws  of 
sustained  pitch  as  well.  Sartor  Resartus  is  in  form  a  criticism. 
Criticism  can  be  in  its  highest  form  only  the  impressions  and 
suggestions,  unnoted  often  as  noted,  which  a  mind  receives  from 
a  book  as  from  Life  itself.  This  criticism,  inaccurate  as  it  may 
be  in  other  respects,  is  the  sure  measure  of  the  criticising  mind. 
So  Carlyle  maintains  no  pitch  of  diction  or  of  thought,  because 
the  range  of  his  expression  is  as  infinitely,  necessarily  variable 
as  the  mind  it  expresses.  Jeffrey  said  to  him  once,  half  in  fret- 
ful rebuke,  half  in  reluctant  admiration  :  "  You  are  so  terribly 
in  earnest."  It  is  this  quality  which  is  most  evident  in  Sartor 
Resartus.  The  style  may  be  likened  to  a  mountain  torrent 
rushing  headlong  with  fierce,  impetuous  force,  chafed  and  lashed 
into  boiling  foam  by  the  innumerable  obstructions  in  its  path, 
yet  when  at  long  intervals  it  flows  in  smoother  channels,  reflect- 
ing in  clear  depths  all  the  beauties  of  wooded  bank  and  sum- 
mer sky. 
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Taine  Bays  of  Carlyle  :  "  I  i  *  -  thought  that  he  was  a  great 
man.  misunderstood,  of  the  race  of  heroes."  A  statement 
which  Carlyle  would  have  denied  with  violence,  but  which  none 
the  Less  is  probably  true.  Much  of  what  seems  most  narrow- 
minded  in  his  peremptory  phrases,  is  less  to  be  ascribed  to  Car- 
lyle himself  than  to  the  conventional  fetters  of  the  age,  which 
even  his  powerful  intellect  could  not  quite  shake  off.  Our  hori- 
zon has  broadened  more  than  we  realize  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
We  -ay  of  him  that  he  is  imperious,  tyrannical,  infinitely  con- 
ceited; it  cannot  be  gainsaid — yet  oppose  Ins  conceit  to  thi 
Macaulay  or  Ruskin  and  see  the  essential  difference  in  its  qual- 
ity. Carlyle  thought  no  work  real  unless  actuated  by  a  sense 
of  divine  Mission,  that  his  own  laborious  work  was  so  actuated 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  His  is  the  peremptoriness  of  an 
Old  Testament  prophet,  pouring  forth  exhortation,  warning  de- 
nunciation—but not  in  his  own  name  :  he  is  but  the  messenger 
of  a  higher  power.  It  is  this  conviction  of  divine  inspiration 
which  appears  as  arrogance  in  his  writing,  as  when  it  is  said  ^\' 
him  that  "he  wrote  forty-seven  volumes  in  praise  of  silence- 
f or  other  men ; "  and,  alas,  this  is  really  the  weakest  spot  in 
Carlyle's  character.  He  thought  honestly  that  he  believed  in. 
preached,  divinely  inspired  Man,  yet  in  reality  he  paid  homage 
to  divinely  inspired  Men  ;  to  the  multitude  he  allows  but  to  fol- 
low humbly  in  the  footsteps  of  their  leaders.  "Might  in  the 
main  is  Right,  for  the  World  is  not  the  Devil's,"  he  announces 
boldly, — herein  lies  his  great  mistake.  Force  is  not  "  in  the 
main  "*  divine,  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  of  the  Uni- 
vere.  It  is  only  too  Likely  to  be  the  cumulated  selfishness  of  a 
pace  of  individuals,  bending  all  things  to  its  will.  Yet  to  Car- 
lyle. .specially  in  his  Later  works,  when  disappointment  and 
dyspepsia  had  clouded  bis  judgment  as  well  as  his  temper,  all 
\ <>]■<■>■  innate  in  fche  character  of  an  individual  is  "God-given," 
and  the  following  of  these  strongest  or  "Divinesl  Men"  is  the 
"God-appointed  Duty"  of  all  others.  But  this  is  an  unfortu- 
nate perversion  of  the  faith  so  (dearly  stated  in  the  Sartor  Re- 
sartus.  The  Universe  is  One,  he  says  here,  and  at  its  centre  is 
•'  Divine  force,"  the  life  of  the  whole.  The  man  who  shows  most 
force  is  nearest  to  the  divine  centn — that  is  all.  This  absolute 
force  of  the  Universe  is  absolute  wisdom,  absolute  truth  ;  but 

the  humanly  Limited  force  of  even  the   greatest    man.  in    falling 

short  of  the  absolute  wisdom,  mav  be  directed  towards  evil — 
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still  to  Carlyle,  the  power  in  him  is  the  Divine  power,  and,  evil 
though  he  be,  he  is  still  a  "  Divinest "  man.  one  of  the  race  of 
heroes.  For  the  benefit  of  such  heroes  he  reserved,  perforce,  the 
old  doctrine  of  Protagoras  that  Truth  is  measured  to  man  in 
different  forms.  But  for  the  common  herd  there  is  no  such  lat- 
itude possible  ;  for  them  there  can  be  no  form  of  truth  save 
that  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  their  leader. 

The  apparent  inconsistencies  into  which  this  doctrine  led  Car- 
lyle. made  even  the  usually  clear  sighted  Emerson  say  of  him 
that  "'whim'  should  be  inscribed  on  the  door  plate  of  his 
house."  Yet  never  was  there  a  more  superficial  comment. 
Carlyle's  attitude  is  in  reality  only  too  consistent,  resiiltiug  in- 
evitably in  that  almost  chaotic  self-contradiction  in  which  abso- 
lute consistency  seems  always  doomed  to  end.  Self-sufficiency 
in  all  matters,  material  and  spiritual,  is  to  him  the  one  unmis- 
takable mark  of  greatness.  Thus  he  sympathizes  with  the 
stern  uprightness  of  the  Puritan,  relying  on  the  god  of  his  own 
finding,  with  the  old  Pagan  heroes,  bowing  to  no  human  power 
and  scarcely  to  Divine,  but  for  the  Sacerdotalist,  however  earn- 
est or  sincere,  he  can  feel  nothing  but  contempt.  Odin  and 
Mahomet  and  Luther  are  heroes,  but  the  Jesuit  priest  facing 
untold  horrors  in  savage  wilds,  receives  but  the  scant  sneering 
comment  "  spiritual  flunkey,*'  "dealer  in  cant."* 

In  fact,  that  "  Divine  force"'  at  the  centre  of  the  Universe  is 
but  a  new  name  of  Carlyle's  own  coining  for  the  Old  Testament 
Jehovah  of  his  Scottish  forbears,  the  cruel,  arbitrary,  inexpli- 
cable God  of  the  Calvinist,  and  his  heroes  are  the  Old  Testa- 
ment heroes,  mighty,  sinful  warriors,  turbulently  serving  their 
God.  The  gospel  of  Peace  may  appear  in  such  a  chapter  as  the 
Everlasting  Yea — a  dim  beatific  vision  to  the  weary  soul,  but 
it  has  no  part  in  real  life  to  Carlyle.  Living  for  him  is  a  wild 
impatient,  unceasing  struggle  against  the  ever  vigilant  Powers 
of  Darkness  up  towards  the  Light  beyond.  Calmly  to  accept 
anything — even  a  standard — as  ultimate,  seems  to  Carlyle  to 
give  up  all  things  to  the  Devil.  His  prophet  on  earth  is  Ma- 
homet, Luther,  William  the  Conqueror,  Cromwell  :  his  gospel 
one  of  fire  and  sword  ;  his  priest,  a  man  of  war  ;  his  virtues, 
truth,  indomitable  will,  courage — ''Truth,  though  the  Heavens 
crush  me — no  falsehood.'' 

He  has  no  belief  in  Democracy  ;  all  the  powers  of  his  rhetoric 
are  brought  to  bear  against  the  "  stupid  gigmanity,"   '"  pigs  of 
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middlr  classes."  *•  nigger  worship."  Bui  on  the  other  hand  his 
hatred  of  aristocracy  finds  equally  strong  expression — hut  the 
aristocracy  which  he  despised  was  the  artificial,  self-indulgent 
class  produced  by  the  age-long  maintenance  in  one  family,  or 
narrow  circle  of  families,  of  power  with  wealth  and  idleness. 
"  (  hie  monster  there  is  in  the  world,  the  idle  man,"  is  his  own 
ever  strenuous  expression.  But  he  did  believe  in  an  aristocracy 
of  another  kind,  a  sort  of  apostolic  succession  of  self-asserted 
inspired  men — the  philosopher  kings  of  Platoover  again,  except 
that  Plato's  kings  should  rule  by  deceiving  and  cajoling  the 
people,  and  Carlyle's  should  scourge  them  into  well-doing,  for 
men  must  be  driven  into  righteousness,  compelled  to  follow 
their  divinely  appointed  leader,  if  in  their  ignorance  they  would 
not.  For  ordinary  men,  then,  the  only  way  to  partake  of 
Divinity  is  to  submit  to  it  in  the  Hero  ;  not  slavishly,  but  with 
a  rational,  manful  recognition  of  inflexible  power,  and  a  self- 
determined  submission  to  it.  Goethe  says  "It  is  only  with  Re- 
nunciation that  Life  can  begin,"  and  Carlyle  accepts  this  dic- 
tum to  the  inmost  core  of  his  being.  This,  taken  with  his 
hatred  of  anything  unprogressive  as  final,  is  the  secret  of  his 
objection  to  Utilitarianism,  the  "pig-philosophy"  as  he  styles 
it.  It  seems  to  him  a  glittering,  delusive  bribe,  likely  to  divert 
men's  hearts  from  the  ideal  of  Infinite  Truth,  and  to  check  their 
efforts  towards  it."  "Do  without  happiness,  and  in  place 
thereof  find  blessedness,"  is  his  stern  counsel.  Here  the  mystic 
reaches  by  the  shadowy  path  of  transcendental  philosophy, 
the  same  idea  that  the  mystics  of  all  time  have  gained  by  the 
more  direct  road  of  religion.  At  the  point  of  application,  how- 
ever, the  ideas  diverge.  Carlyle.  though  after  all  he  is  still  a 
Puritan,  has  exchanged  the  firm  ground  of  Puritan  faith  for 
the  vague  cloud  hanks  of  the  German  Idealists,  and  his  nature 
is  neither  strong  enough  bo  buoy  itself  up,  nor  weak  enough  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  misty  support.  His  life  was  passed  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Everlasting  Nay  ;  the  Everlasting  Yea,  no  more 
than  a  vision,  dim  and  far  off  ;  to  be  seen  with  vague  exaltation 
of  spirit,  but  never  in  this  life  experienced.  To  the  religious 
enthusiast  the  Everlasting  Yea  has  a  present,  individual  appli- 
cation, by  which  blessedness  and  happiness  are  one  ;  to  him,  as 
to  the  Utilitarian  philosopher,  health,  happiness,  is  the  normal 
state  of  every  man  who  seeks  to  enjoy  them  to  be  attained  in 
pari  at  least  here  and   now  ■    in   full,  in  a  sure  hereafter.     To 
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Carlyle,  happiness  is  possible  only  in  the  attainment  of  the  In- 
finite ;  therefore,  for  finite  men,  there  can  be  only  work  and  the 
blessedness  thereof.  One  can  imagine  the  pitying  scorn  with 
which  he  would  regard  Ruskin's  effort  at  reforming  the  world 
by  means  of  St.  George's  guild,  or  Mills'  struggle  at  re-organi- 
zation on  the  basis  of  already  accepted  law.  In  fact,  Carlyle 
had  no  sympathy  with  any  effort  to  remake  society  by  means  of 
any  measure  or  measures,  social  or  political — each  new  sug- 
gestion of  this  kind  seemed  to  him  but  an  attempt  to  galvanize 
into  renewed  activity  the  worn  out  body  of  a  dead  civilization. 
He  wanted  a  new  ideal  of  Life — a  regeneration  of  the  hearts  of 
mankind — a  new  organization  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
verse, not  of  any  artificial  code. 

But  this  is  the  point  at  which  the  poet  falls  short  of  practical 
philosophy.  He  says:  ;,'go  to  the  eternal  facts,  the  Divine 
Idea  " — nor  need  you  go  far — ''there  is  pure  water  in  every 
mud  puddle."  Now  this  is  a  beautiful  suggestion  which  we  are 
all  prepared  to  receive  gratefully,  provided  Mr.  Carlyle  will 
take  us  one  step  further  and  show  us  how  to  draw  the  pure 
water  from  the  puddle.  But  this,  for  some  reason,  he  does  not 
do — is  it  because  he  can  not  ?  In  fact,  the  most  vital  accusation 
brought  against  Carlyle  is  that  his  criticism  has  in  it  nothing  of 
creative  force.  He  does  not  so  much  love  and  preach  goodness 
and  truth  as  pour  forth  his  exasperation  at  evil  and  falsehood. 
He  would  strip  off  from  us  all  the  outworn  institutions  which 
suffocate  us  with  their  useless  weight,  all  the  looped  and  win- 
dowed raggedness  of  Church  and  State.  But  we  cannot  face 
the  elements  naked,  and  what  does  he  propose  to  give  us  in  ex- 
change for  this  despised  apparel  ?  But  here  the  clear  tones 
falter,  and  the  strong  assurance  weakens  into  shadowy  allusions 
to  a  garment  of  "Immensities  and  Infinities,"  vague  and  un- 
substantial as  that  of  the  king  in  Andersen's  tale,  whose 
clothing  was  visible  to  none  but  the  pure  in  heart — until  we 
come  to  wonder  whether  when  we  turn  the  last  page  of  our  ex- 
perience with  Sartor  Resartus,  we  shall  again,  as  in  our  child- 
hood, be  electrified  by  the  final  statement  "  and  all  the  time  he 
had  nothing  on."  And.  it  must  be  confessed,  that  on  many  of 
us  this  transcendental  philosophy  does  finally  leave  some  such 
impression.  We  cannot  reach  that  profound  assurance  of  se- 
curity which  Carlyle  found  in  Richters  dreamily  prophetic 
words.   *'But  Thou.  Eternal  Providence,  wilt  cause  the  day  to 
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dawn.".  And  Carlyle  bimself  has  too  much  of  the  Calvinist  in 
his  blood  to  be  only  a  mystic,  shadowy  and  cloud-enveloped,  as 

is  that  side  of  his  philosophy  which  borders  on  the  ultimate. 
there  is  a  side  towards  finite  life  which  is  as  clear  and  well- 
defined  as  thai  of  any  purely  dogmatic  teacher.  If  in  the  last 
i  nothing  is  real  hut  the  ideal,— on  the  o1  her  hand,  there  is 
qo  idea]  save  the  real.  **  Poetry,  Virtue  and  Religion  are  the 
everlasting  basis  of  the  l'ni\  erse,"  is  the  hey  note  of  his  erred  : 
Its  practical  application  as  a  Law  of  life.  "Work,  ever  and 
always ;  he  reverent,  he  truthful." 

Surely  there  can  be  no  charge  of  remoteness,  indefmiteness, 
brought  against  such  teaching  as  this. 

And  Carlyle's  influence  has  nol  been  to  increase  the  race  of 
dreaming  idlers,  hut  to  hear  to  the  nineteenth  century  conclusive 
testimony  of  the  sacredness  of  work.  "As  an  inspirer  and 
awakener  he  cannot  he  over-estimated,"  says  one  of  the  most 
analytic  and  far  seeing  writers  of  our  time.  For  the  rest  — 
"The  end  is  not  yel  come."  Allou  Whitfield  Rover. 


RESURRECTION 

A  life  to  come?  ami  can  that  lit.-  give  back 

The  Friends  who  living,  arc  to  us  as  dead? 
Who  pass  as  <>n  the  wayside  of  life's  path 
With  proud,  c<»l<l  greeting,  bending  of  the  head. 

Who  clasp  our  hands  and  yet  are  miles  away. 

A-  far  a-  distant  planets  furthest  beam. 
And  meet  as  as  they  wen-  but  in  the  past 
The  mazy  memory  of  a  by-gone  dream? 
Ah  life  to  come,  if  ih<>u  cans't  resurrect 
The  spirits  of  lest  Loves  and  hopeless  sighs 
Then  souls  an  deathless,  and  we  only  Bay 
A  brief  good  morrow  when  we  close  dead  eyes. 

Nora  Elizabeth  B  lrnh  lbt. 
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He  was  waiting  with  some  trepidation  for  her  to  come  down 
and  greet  him.  They  had  parted  only  two  or  three  nights  be- 
fore in  dignified  displeasure,  but  now  he  was  anxious  to  humble 
himself  as  far  as  might  be  needful  to  gain  her  pardon.  He  had 
been  in  the  right,  he  knew,  but  she  was  entirely  too  sweet  and 
entertaining  a  girl  for  him  to  forego  voluntarily  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  her  friendship  on  account  of  such  a  trifling- 
matter.  He  had  no  doubt  that  he  could  make  matters  right  be- 
tween them  without  letting  it  appear  that  he  still  held  the  position 
he  had  taken.  So  he  had  sent  up  his  card,  and  was  waiting  anx- 
iously, looking  at  a  big  bunch  of  Jacqueminots  that  stood  in  a 
jar  on  the  piano,  till  she  should  see  fit  to  come  down.  He  had 
had  no  idea,  until  this  break,  how  much  he  had  depended  on 
the  thought  of  her  friendship  for  him.  He  had  felt  positively 
lonely  during  the  last  two  days.  Yet  he  had  often  before  gone 
longer  than  that  without  seeing  her,  and  had  never  until  now 
experienced  such  a  feeling  of  incompleteness,  as  if  he  had  lost 
out  of  his  life  something  very  sweet  and  necessary.  He  grew 
more  nervous  as  he  waited.'  She  had  never  kept  him  waiting  so 
long  before,  and  he  was  very  nervous  indeed  when  at  last  he 
heard  her  light  step,  and  turned  toward  the  door. 

She  came  in  quickly,  with  her  hand  outstretched,  and  as  he 
stepped  toward  her  and  took  it,  she  said, 

"  I  want  to  beg  your  pardon  for  what  I  said  the  other  night. 
I  was  wrong,  and  the  way  I  took  of  defending  the  opinion  I  had 
then,  was  wrong,  and  so,  I  beg  your  p*ardon  most  sincerely." 

"  Why,  I — why,  that  is  exactly  what  I  came  to  do  to  you  ! " 
he  stammered,  quite  taken  aback  by  this  unexpected  greeting. 

"  You  have  done  it  already,  in  the  sweetest  way,"  she  said. 
"  I  was  feeling  ashamed  of  myself  before,  and  when  they  came 
I  surrendered  unconditionally.  It  was  so  lovely  of  you  to  make 
the  overtures,  when  you  were  in  the  right,  all  the  time." 

"  When  what  came  ?"  he  asked,  with  an  inquiring  frown. 

"Why,  your  flowers,"  she  answered,  and  his  glance  followed 
hers  to  the  roses  on  the  piano. 
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"  Why  ll  -oh  !  ah  !  yes!"  be  said.     "  Yes,  I  see,  l»ut  —  " 

"  1  am  wearing  one,  too,  you  Bee,"  she  Interrupted  him  gaily. 

"Yes,  1  Bee,"  be  said  again.  ''Do  you — you  Like  them 
then  ?" 

"  Like  them  ?  I  perfectly  adore  theiu.  and  you  know  it!" 
she  exclaimed.  "  When  I  opened  them  this  afternoon.  I  nearly 
cried  with  delight.  Bnch  a  graceful  way  for  you  to  extend  the 
olive-branch  of  peace.  My  conscience  pricked  me  awfully  at 
that  moment. n 

"  I'm.  sorry, "  he  said,  following  her  to  the  piano,  and  watch- 
ing her  as  she  touched  the  roses  lovingly.  "  I  didn't  mean  to 
make  your  conscience  troublesome." 

"  Well,  you  did,"  she  said.  "  I  felt  as  if  I  ought  to  have  sent 
you  flowers,  for  the  apology  was  due  to  you,  not  to  me." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  he.  kk  When  I  remember  the  way  I  stalked 
out  of  this  room  Wednesday  night,  I  feel  as  if  a  good  deal  of 
apology  was  due  to  you." 

'•  You  were  perfectly  courteous,"  she  said  with  a  little  laugh. 
"  Exceedingly  so.  You  were  so  weighed  down  with  courtesy 
about  that  time  that  it  was  decidedly  uncomfortable  for  me. 
Stalk?  Not  at  all.  You  bowed  yourself  out  with  such  a 
stately  grand-seigniorial  air  that  I  felt  very  small  indeed." 

"  You  looked  uncommonly  dignified,"  he  answered.  "  Ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  depths,  for  fear  you  would  never  un- 
bend and  admit  me  to  your  favor  again."' 

•'  It  would  have  taken  a  statue  to  hold  out  in  the  face  of  such 
a  Lovely  peace  offering, "  she  said,  her  color  rising  under  his 
steady  look.  "  There  was  so  — it  was  such  a  dainty  way  of  ask- 
ing forgiveness,  BO  delicate  of  you.  Only,"  she  hastened  to 
add.  as    he    was   ahont    to   speak,    "  let    me   give   you    a    word    of 

warning.  There  was  no  card  with  the  (lowers.  Of  course  this 
was  different,  but  don't  'gel  into  the  habit  of  sending  people 
dowers  without  your  name.  1 1 's  a  dreadful  habit,  and  extreme- 
ly annoying  to  the  people  who  receive  the  flowers.  I.  \'<>r  my 
part,  never  wear  a  flower  thai  comes  to  me  without  a  card. 
W'Iim  knows  who  may  have  senl  it  ?  I'm  not  talking  about 
these,  you  know  :  I  am  speaking  generally.  1  don't  think  yen 
men  appreciate  our  feeling,  in  fact  I  have  known  young  men 
who  have  been  hurt  by  apparent  indifference  to  their  flowers. 
What  <-an  they  expect  ?  So  1  am  warning  you.  Never  send  a 
boi  of  flowers  to  a  girl  unless  your  card  goes  with  it." 
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"  Is  the  lecture  over  ?"  he  asked  meekly. 
She  laughed. 

"  It  did  sound  like  that,  didn't  it?"  she  said.  ''Yes,  it  is 
quite  over.     I  hope  you  have  profited  by  it." 

"  You  shall  see,"  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  such  significance 
that  she  looked  down  at  the  flowers  again.  "  I  want  to  ask  a 
favor  of  you,"  he  went  on,  "  and  possibly  you  may  change  your 
mind  about  my  being  delicate — in  asking  favors,  at  least." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked.     "  You  couldn't  choose  a  more  pro- 
pitious moment.     I  am  so  charmed  with  my  roses,  you  know." 
He  scowled  suddenly  at  the  unoffending  flowers. 
"  I  don't  know  if  you  will  grant  it,"  he  said  slowly,   "and  if 
you  don't,  it  will  put  me  in  a  very  awkward  position." 

"  Then  I  certainly  must  grant  it,"  she  said  brightly.  "  What 
is  it  ?  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  even  to  the  very 
half  of  my  kingdom." 

There  was  a  short  pause.  She  stood  leaning  back  against  the 
piano,  looking  at  him.  He  plunged  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  stared  at  the  floor. 

"  I'm  only  waiting  to  be  asked,"  she  said  at  length,  and  then 
she  stopped  and  bit  her  lip.     He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  smile. 
"  Thank  you  for  launching  me  so  nicely,"  he  said.     "Possi- 
bly you  guess  the  favor  I  want." 
She  grew  crimson. 

"  Oh  !  Oh  ! "  she  said  under  her  breath,  and  then  she  turned 
away  and  began  to  pull  nervously  at  the  roses. 

"  Leave  those  poor  things  alone,"  he  commanded,  "  and  look 
at  me.     If  you  were  asked,  what  would  you  say  ?" 

She  obediently  left  the  roses  alone,  and  clasped  her  hands  be- 
hind her  back.     She  had  turned  almost  directly  away  from  him. 
"  I'm  waiting  for  an  answer,"  he  hinted,  at  last.     "What  is 
your  answer  ?  " 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance  over  her  shoulder,  a  mixture  of 
fun,  and  seriousness,  and  sweetness. 

"  I  haven't  been  asked  anything  yet,"  she  murmured.     He 
was  behind  her  in  a  moment.     He  caught  in  his  own  her  hands, 
lying  lightly  clasped  behind  her  back,  and  she  felt  a  kiss  on  her 
smooth  cheek,  just  in  front  of  her  rosy  ear. 
"  Thank  you  !  "  she  said  sweetly. 

"You  are  very  welcome,"  he  returned,  with  an  exhilaration 
in  his  voice  that  made  her  heart  beat  faster.  "  Will  you  have 
another  ?  " 
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"  Sounds  like  a  cigar, w  she  said.     "No,  thank  you.  1   think 

not." 

•■oh  come!"  he  said  with  a  little  Laugh.  "Turn  around. 
Do  yon  expect  a  follow  to  be  satisfied  with  the  back  of  your  ear 
and  one  dimple  ?  " 

The  one  dimple  became  deeper,  and  t  he  back  of  her  oar  rosier, 
bul  she  did  not  move.  Suddenly  his  hands,  each  holding  one  of 
hers,  met  in  front  of  her,  and  he  said  in  her  ear. 

" This  is  rather  a  back-handed  way  to  get  around  you." 

"I  should  think  so  !"  Bhe  Laughed. 

"  You  just  wait ! "  he  answered,  and  then  he  took  both  her 
hands  in  one  of  his.  and  came  around  in  front  of  her.  "Ah  ! 
this  is  something  like  it ! "  hesaid,  in  a  tone  of  deep  satisfac- 
tion, as  he  saw  her  face  with  its  smiling  lips  and  drooping  eye- 
lids. But  she  drew  her  hands  away,  and  threw  herself  into  a 
big  chaii-  standing  near.     He  followed  her. 


"Jack,"  she  said  presently — he  was  sitting  on  the  arm  of  her 
big  chair,  its  back  supporting  his  elbow,  while  his  other  hand 
held  hers, — "Jack,  when  you  came  this  evening,  did  you  plan 
that  this  should  happen  ?     Be  quite  honest,  now." 

"  Well,  no,"  he  confessed,  "I  didn't.  But  somehow,  from 
the  very  first,  it  wasn't  like  other  calls.  There  was  a  different 
atmosphere  about  it.  I  was  so  afraid  that  you  wouldn't  forgive 
nil-  that  1  quaked  in  my  patent  Leathers,  while  1  was  waiting,  and 
then  when  vim  came  in  with  that  angelic  smile,  and  began  to  eat 
humble  pie  yourself ,  I  was  completely  upset,  and  my  joy  and 
relief  were  so  great  that  they  opened  my  eyes  to  a  certain  fact 
that  I  hadn't  been  cock-sure  of  before." 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  wns  like  ordinary  calls,"  she  answered. 
u  I  felt  a  difference  too.     You  were  so  unlike  yourself  thai  at 

first    I   was  troubled   for  fear  I   had  displeased  you." 

A   pressure  of   his  hand  on  hers  \v;is  ;i  significant  answer. 

" That's  right,  it's  your  turn  to  confess."  said  he.  "  Did  you 
have  any  idea  of  coming  events  ?" 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before, "  she  quoted  de- 
murely. "You  had  often  sent  me  flowers,  imi  there  were  so 
many  of  these,  and  they  were  such  perfect  ones,  and  you  put  no 
card  in,  and  thai  was  significant  it  seemed  to  me,  so  well,  I 
won't  say  I  expected  it.  bul  I  wasn't  so  surprised  as!  might  have 
been  otherwise. M 
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"  I  believe/'  lie  said  suspiciously,  "that  you  knew  I  was  in 
love  with  you  before  ever  I  did." 

She  looked  up  a1  him  more  shyly  and  ye1  more  winningly  than 
she  had  done  before. 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?"  she  asked.  "  You  were  so  nice  and 
transparent,  Jack.  You  can't  keep  anything  from  me,  though 
you  may  think  you  can." 

Slowly  and  solemnly  he  winked  his  left  eye  at  her  with  such  a 
quizzical  expression  that  she  had  to  laugh,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  they  kept  up  their  merry  bantering  talk  and  love-making 
until,  as  he  stood  in  the  hall,  overcoat  on,  hat  and  cane  in  hand, 
he  drew  her  close  to  him,  with  a  serious  face. 

"  Dear,"  he  said,  "  I've  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  people 
would  say  we  were  thoughtlessly  making  light  of  a  very  serious 
matter,  but  I  think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that 
though  I  am  generally  frivolous  and  scatter-brained,  I  have 
enough  solid  good  sense  about  me  to  keep  me  straight,  when  the 
woman  I  love  has  promised  to  trust  herself  to  me." 

She  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"  Jack  dear,"  she  said  sweetly,  "them's  my  sentiments,  too." 

He  laughed. 

"You  wretch  !  "  he  said.  "  I'll  get  even  with  you,"  and  then 
they  said  good-night. 

When  finally  he  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and  put  on  his  hat, 
he  was  in  a  very  exalted  state  of  mind.  He  went  slowly  down 
the  steps,  wondering  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  be  as 
happy  as  he  was  then,  with  such  unmerited  good  fortune  in  stoi*e 
for  him.  But  on  the  bottom  step  he  paused  suddenly,  and  the 
expression  on  his  face  changed,  as  he  struck  his  light  cane 
sharply  on  the  stone. 

"  Now,"  he  said  aloud,  "  who  the  deuce  sent  her  those  roses  ?  " 

Susan  Sayres  Titsworth. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  COLLEGE   SPIRIT 

To  those  of  us  to  whom  college  spirit  has  been  confused  with 
its  expression  in  a  college  "yell,"  and  inter-collegiate  contests, 
the  movement  to  secure  a  Students'  Building  has  been  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  fact  that  college  spirit  is  something  inde- 
pendent of  such  demonstration,  and  that,  in  spite  of  despondent 
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doubts  to  the  contrary,  there  is  much  of  it  here,  only  needing 

an  opportunity  to  make  itself  felt,  and  organized  direction  to 

me  an  active  force  making  for  the  good  of  both  college  and 

student-. 

But  the  Students'  Building  is  not  designed  simply  to  offer  a 
means  for  the  substitution  of  college  interest  for  thai  of  class 
or  clique,  an  occasion  for  that  feeling  of  college  unity  which 
now  the  Chapel  and  Vesper  services  alone  emphasize.  It  is  a 
practical  means  to  meet  a  long-felt,  pressing  want. 

It  is  a  misunderstanding  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  restricted  to  supplying  the  much  needed  rooms  for 
the  Voice,  the  Glee  and  Banjo,  and  Current  Events  Clubs,  the 
scientific  and  literary  societies,  and  so  on.  The  building  is  to 
be  distinctly  for  the  whole  college,  and  there  is  no  thought  of 
engaging  the  efforts  of  all  the  students  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
limited  number.  Here  our  committee  and  class  meetings  could 
be  held,  our  college  records,  which  as  yet,  for  lack  of  space,  do 
not  exist,  could  find  room,  and  the  magazines,  now  practically 
useless  in  the  hopelessly  crowded  and  battered  confusion  of  the 
reading-room  closet,  be  kept  on  file.  All  the  possibilities  of  the 
Students*  Building  cannot  yet  be  told,  since  we  cannot  foresee 
the  growing  needs  of  the  college.  The  saying.  ;*  He  who  plants 
pear  trees  plants  for  posterity,''  defines  our  position,  for  some 
will  begin  the  work,  and  others  complete  it.  But  for  us.  as  well 
as  for  them,  giving  is  receiving. 

While  all  admit  the  need  of  such  a  building,  objections  have 
arisen  concerning  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  under- 
taking the  work  now,  and  those  who  have  been  long  familiar 
with  the  plan  for  a  Students' Building,  must  not  forgel  that 
discussion  is  valuable  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  in  spite 
of  the  delay  it  involves,  since  only  a  willing  cooperation 
founded  on  a  comprehensive  sympathy,  is  of  real  value. 

The  fear  thai  this  movement  mighl  interfere  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  alumnae  library  fund  thai   we  all    have  at   heart,  has 

been  removed  by  making  this  strictly  uuder-graduate  work. 
The  enthusiasm  \'<>v  the  Students*  Building  is  here,  eager  to  ex- 
itself  in  united  effort.  Le1  us  use  it.  We  cannot  afford 
either  the  loss.  <>r  t  lie  risk  of  entirely  destroying  it.  attendant  on 
any  attempt  to  turn  it  into  other  channels.  To  work  for  this 
building  doe-  aol  imply  an  indifference  to  the  library  fund,  the 
athletic  field,  or  any  other  college  interest.     The  old  story  of 
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the  new  andirons  whose  brilliant  efficiency  outshone  the  rest  of 
the  house,  gradually  accomplishing  its  entire  refurnishing. 
needs  to  be  re-emphasized  with  the  changed  mora!  thai  every 
good  accomplished,  suggests  and  helps  another. 

Those  who.  in  college,  work  for  the  Students'  Building,  will  as 
graduates,  bring  an  increased  loyalty  and  interest  to  assist  in 
raising  the  library  fund. 

To  test  the  belief  that  this  interest  would  work  itself  out  in  a 
temporary  excitement,  that  the  Student's  Bnilding  is  a  Castle 
in  Spain,  and.  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  student-body  is  poor, 
impossible  of  realization,  even  with  possible  outside  aid.  an  op- 
portunity was  given  to  those  who  wished  it,  to  pledge  what  they 
would  like  to  give  for  this  Spring  term,  and,  without  a  complete 
canvass,  one  thousand  dollars  was  the  encouraging  result. 

But,  after  all,  we  are  far  richer  in  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
than  in  monej7,  and  many  ways  of  raising  the  necessary  fund 
have  been  suggested,  first  among  which,  is  the  suggestion  that 
each  should  earn  what  she  can.  If  it  is  true  that  "  Providence 
helps  those  that  help  themselves,"  it  is  yet  more  true  that  our 
efforts  to  earn  something  will  be,  to  our  outside  friends,  the 
strongest  evidence  of  our  need.  If  we  dislike  being  asked  if 
we  are  "'  still  at  Miss  Smith's  school  in  Connecticut,  or  is  it  in 
Maine  ?"  now  is  the  time  to  make  the  existence  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton.  Masssachusetts,  a  known  fact. 

While  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  undertaking 
to  secure  a  Students*  Building,  and  conscious  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way.  we  are  urged  on  by  their  magnitude,  and  hopeful 
in  spite  of  them.  The  interest  that  we  now  feel  must  be  kept 
constantly  active,  supplemented  by  sustained  and  unceasing 
energy,  and  awakened  in  each  new  class,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  accept  the  alternative  of  a  reluctant,  half-hearted  support, 
and  ultimate  failure. 

Whatever  we  work  for.  with  the  aim  of  college  improvement, 
we  are  helping  all  who  have  the  same  end  in  view,  whatever 
means  they  take  to  further  it.  Diversity  of  interest  is  in  it- 
self a  stimulus.  Let  us  heartily  wish  all  success  to  every  effort 
to  advance  the  good  of  our  college,  remembering  that  strength 
lies  in  union  in  spirit,  not  in  uniformity  of  expression. 

Constance  Plumer  McCalmont. 


I    FOREIGN   TONGUE 

When  lovera  talk  they  talk  a  foreign  tongue. 
Their  words  art*  not  like  ours. 
But  full  of  meanings  like  the  throb  of  flowers 
Y»-t  iii  the  earth,  unborn.     I  think  the  snow 
Peels  the  mysterious  passage  and  the  flow 
<  >f  inarticulate  streams  that  surge  below. 
Ami  it  is  easy  Learning  for  the  young, 
When  lovers  talk  they  talk  a  foreign  tongue. 

Anna  Hempstead  Branch. 


A    COMPARISON  OF    WAGNER  AND  HEGEL 

Considering  Hegel  in  his  broadest  meaning,  almost  any  phase 
of  art  expression  is  permissible.  The  growth  of  Art  seems  to 
him  like  thai  of  a  tree  with  its  branches,  some  gnarled  and 
knotted,  some  bending  back  towards  the  ground,  but  all  needed 
for  the  symmetry  of  t lie  tree  and  all  adding  to  its  effect  of 
growth  upward  and  outward.  If  one  branch  turns  back  from 
the  genera]  direction  of  the  tree's  growth,  another  may  grow 
from  it  bending  tip  again  and  emphasizing  this  direction  more 
Strongly.  80  in  the  periods  of  transformation  and  unsettled 
opinions,  the  genera]  tendencies  rather  than  the  extravagant 
expression  of  one  tendency,  are  to  be  studied.  Hegel's  theory 
is  one  of  these  general  tendencies  not  of  specific  modes  of  ex- 
ion,  so  thai  when  inconsistently  he  may  lay  down  certain 
of  definite  expression,  his  theory  usually  allows  for 
any  number  of  particular  forms.  Wagner  may  be  considered 
an  " extravagant  expression."  Hegel's  attitude  towards  con- 
temporary art  is  most  encouraging  to  the  artist.  The  true  re- 
lation of  new  forms  to  the  real  development  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a  bird's  eye  view,  and  as  tins  naturally  can't   be  had 

now,  he  cheerfully  accepts  and  encourages  everything,    relying 

on  the  discretion  of  the  future  critic  who  alone  can  get  this 
bird"-  eye  new  and  be  able  to  discriminate  and  subordinate. 
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In  treating  of  Wagner's  theories  on  art,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Wagner  the  critic  came  much  later*  than  Wagner  the 
artist,  and  that  the  operas  of  the  Niebelungen  Ring  rather  than 
an  exposition  of  his  theories,  are  the  forerunners  of  his  critical 
works.  He  was  unconsciously  an  artist,  and  later  consciously 
a  critic,  finding  and  expounding  a  theory  based  on  his  own 
works.  It  is  so  seldom  that  a  man  assumes  both  positions  of 
artist  and  of  critic,  that  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  his  crit- 
ical work  is  a  little  prejudiced  and  confined  by  its  efforts  to  be 
consistent  with  its  examples  which  unfortunately  came  first. 
But  this  order  seems  to  prove  the  really  artistic  attitude  he  held 
in  the  composition  of  his  operas — they  were  the  result  of  a  long- 
ing for  self-expression  and  have  taken  their  place  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  opera,  not  from  any  conscious  theory  of  develop- 
ment on  his  part,  but  as  the  result  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 

In  his  theory  of  the  position  of  music  in  relation  to  the  other 
arts,  Wagner  differs  radically  from  Hegel.  It  is  a  difference 
not  so  much  of  the  theory  of  Music  itself  as  a  difference  of  the 
standard  or  basis  of  comparison.  Hegel  asserts  that  poetry  is 
the  highest  form  of  art.  "  In  the  Evolution  of  Art,"  he  says, 
"  We  find  an  increasing  subjectivity  *  *  *  the  first  ten- 
dency of  the  spirit  being  to  abandon  the  external  world  in  order 
to  rest  upon  itself  and  live  internally."  In  this  Evolution, 
then,  its  first  step  is  to  abandon  Sculpture  for  Painting.  The 
second  art  born  of  this  principle  is  Music,  which  rejects  all 
form,  but  with  Hegel,  Art  is  called  upon  to  reveal  not  only  the 
interior  of  the  soul,  but  also  the  same  as  manifesting  itself  in 
the  external  world.  So  it  must  employ,  as  a  simple  means  of 
communication,  a  sign  in  itself  devoid  of  meaning — penetrated 
by  the  idea,  but  appearing  as  the  simple  sign  of  what  it  con- 
tains. Poetry  then  corresponds  to  this  view.  Music  he  admits, 
"  carries  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  the  needs  and  mise- 
ries of  finite  existence  "  to  the  highest  degree,  but  this  is  not 
the  highest  requirement  of  art  for  him.  It  is  with  Wagner. 
With  him  that  art  which  casts  aside  most  entirely  definite  out- 
ward form  and  intellectual  demands,  appealing  absolutely  to 
the  emotions,  is  the  greatest.  His  classification  is  based  on  that  in 
us  to  which  the  arts  appeal — while  Hegel's  emphasizes  the  man- 
ner of  appeal,  and  the  quality  in  the  art  product  itself  which 
directs  this  appeal. 

But  Wagner's  chief  work  was  not  to  assert  the  superiority  of 
one  art,  but  of  all  arts  combined.     His  great  scheme  was  to 
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Schopenhauer  expressed  it.  "  the  eternal  essence  of 
things,  -  possible,  and   to  do  this  lie  confessed  the 

i  f  any  one  Art.  and  aimed  to  combine  them  all. 
ay  the  same  thing,  and  so  giving  us  a 
view  of  it  from  all  sides,  and  under  all  conditions.  His  asser- 
tion was  that  .!  mountain  from  one  side  only  was  not  to 
know  it  ;  we  must  see  it  from  all  sides,  from  all  the  surround- 
s.  Thismethod  isinevitably  redundant,  it  necessarily 
overlaps,  as  i1  expresses  the  same  idea  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Ideally  this  puts  all  end  to  the  thought  that    any  0116  art  can    he 

perfecl  in  itself    for  each  art  would  have  to  give  up  certain  of 
its  rights  and  privileges,  hut  the  resull  would  be  a  unity  larger 
ope  and  depth  than  any  one  art.     It  is  a  unity  like  thai  of 
society,  where  each  individual  gives  up  certain  possibility 
his  own  development  for  the  development  of  the  whole. 

More  particularly  Wagner  aimed  at  the  combination  of  music 
and  poetry,  and  in  hi-  operas  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  both 
music  and  poetry  are  mediums  tor  the  expression  <>\'  the  same 
truth,  and  in  an  opera  should  be  treated  as  such,  both  equally 
important,  equally  expressive,  aiding  each  other  to  complete  the 
representation.  The  earlier  operas  emphasized  the  music.  In 
the  Italian  opera  the  poel  was  merely  a  slave  to  the  composer. 
obliged  t«»  write  the  librettos  under  the  stem  supervision  of  the 
operatic  rules.  On  the  other  hand,  Beethoven  in  his  sympho- 
nies, for  example  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  had  carried  music 
itself  i"  a  point  where  w«.rds.  some  definitely  expressed  idea. 
seemed  necessarily  the  next  step.  Wagner  believed  that  the 
Literary  element  in  music  was  often  necessary  to  give  it  a  firm 
hold  and  point  of  departure,  while  poetry  needed  the  influence 
<»)'  mnsie  to  increase  its  emotional  appeal. 

[n  choosing  his  subject  matter,  Wagner  shows  his  close  sym- 
pathy with  Hegel.  He  condemns  utterly  tin-  conventionalities 
of  modern  times,  ami  with  Hegel  asserts  that  ilc  heroic  age  is 
the  only  condition  of  life  in  which  wo  can  find  real  heroes. 
When  men  are  closely  connected  with  nature,  and  are  a  law 
unto  themselves,  then  only  are  they  truly  heroic.  The  power 
of  i  hi  works  in  them  unconsciously,  and  so  appears  equally 

as  the  development  of  their  own  characters,  exactly  as  the  fates 
•    M  m  hni  the  personification  of  ids  own  impulses, 

and  not  ;in  exterior  force.     Wagner  in  his  treatment  here,  how- 
ever, another  solution.     He  takes  the  old  epic,  hut  his 
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treatment  is  really  dramatic,  for  he  unifies  and  focalizes  it, 
bringing  out  only  the  points  bearing  directly  on  the  develop- 
ment and  action  he  wants  to  emphasize.  The  power  of  the  gods 
is  dwelt  on,  and,  as  another  exterior  force,  the  curse  on  the 
Rheingold  which  follows  the  characters  inevitably  and  fatally, 
and  would  crush  their  heroic  attitude  if  it  were  not  for  the  final 
triumph  of  man's  free-will,  which  shall  be  finally  the  greatest 
power  known  in  the  world.  He  traces  its  growth  through 
Brunhilde  who  disobeys  the  gods  and  finally  gives  up  her 
divinity  through  her  love  for  Siegfried.  Then  he  brings  about 
a  new  era  by  giving  back  the  fatal  ring  to  the  Rhine  daughters, 
thus  lifting  the  curse  which  the  greed  for  gold  has  laid  upon 
all  connected  with  it. 

This  is  a  great  change  from  the  old  rude  epic.  Wagner  seems 
to  have  seen  the  potentialities  of  the  epic  ;  but  developed,  it  has 
become  universal,  not  merely  national.  The  characters  seem 
types,  not  so  abstract  that  they  lose  their  personal  appeal,  but 
great  enough  to  lose  their  localisms,  even  their  nationality,  and 
to  personify  man's  struggle  towards  truth  and  the  assertion  of 
man's  power.  The  distinction  which  both  Wagner  and  Hegel 
make  is  that  they  are  man's  struggles,  and  not  those  of  society 
— that  the  personal  attitude  must  be  maintained.  Here  it  seems 
to  me  neither  Wagner  nor  Hegel  have  appreciated  the  possibili- 
ties of  our  modern  society.  Our  struggles,  our  individual 
struggles,  may  seem  more  detailed  and  complex,  but  why,  in 
that  case,  should  they  be  more  petty  ?  Surely  a  great  passion 
is  easier  to  bear  and  undergo,  as  they  assert  more  heroic,  but 
why  should  we  indulge  the  hero  and  let  him  always  enjoy  his 
struggles  by  painting  them  in  large  glowing  colors  ? 

Still  here  Wagner  seems  very  consistent,  as  his  musical 
treatment  needs  just  such  emotional,  large,  brilliantly  colored 
characters.  The  use  of  motives  has  been  and  still  is  seriously 
questioned.  In  its  broadest  sense  Hegel  seems  to  approve  of  it, 
that  is  so  far  as  certain  sounds  are  suited  to  certain  ideas  in 
general,  as  in  Wagner's  treatment  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
whole.  But  in  his  more  detailed  motives  it  seems  to  be  carried 
farther  than  Hegel's  conception.  The  latter  says  :  "  The  great- 
est masters  have  loved  best  pure  sounds,  and  the  thought, 
though  real,  is  indeterminate."  Now  in  Wagner's  opera  the 
music  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  meaning  of  the  text.  The 
motives  are  a  sort  of  "running  commentary  upon  it,"  and  yet 
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really  more  than  that,  they  till  in.  suggest,  disclose  the  deepest 
subtleties  of  the  situation,  and  suggest  motives  that  were  even 

unconscious  in   the   minds   of  the  characters   themselves.      And 

yet  this  hardly  seems  to  me  the  dependence  of  music,  it  is 
rather  the  dependence  of  both  the  poetry  and  music  upon  the 
essence  of  what  is  represented,  only  the  poetry,  the  words,  be- 
ing so  much  more  tangible  and  definite,  we  seem  to  lay  st  P688 
upon  them.  Hegel  for  a  second  seems  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
tier's  theory  when  he  says,  "  Music  still  preserves  its  Liberty, 
and  conceives  its  subject  not  altogether  in  the  sense  of  the  text, 
for  it  may  Seize  its  ideal  signification  and  wander  through  its 
implications."  Still  he  maintains  that  the  musical  side  should 
predominate,  for  though  sound  is  a  means  to  an  end  in  Poetry, 
in  Music  it  is  an  end  in  itself.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Hegel's  treatment  of  the  subordination  of  the  words  to  the 
music,  and  the  casual  admittance  that  there  must  be  some  worth 
in  the  text,  "  though  the  words  are  in  general  of  little  import- 
ance, n  is  based  on  the  Italian  form  of  opera.  Wagner's  form 
makes  us  think  more  of  the  unity  insisted  upon  in  the  modern 
novel.  His  own  description  of  it  is  like  the  sounds  in  a  forest, 
which  grow  on  us  the  longer  we  listen,  but  to  which  we  have 
to  return,  to  hear  the  melodies  again,  for  we  can  never  get  the 
full  effect  of  them  taken  from  their  setting,  for  they  have  no 
definite  beginning  and  end. 

All  this  is,  however,  Wagner  from  Wagner's  point  of  view, 
and  as  Eegel  emphatically  reiterates,  the  artist  does  not  work 
for  himself,  but  for  the  public;  he  is  dependent  upon  the 
public,  so  the  exterior  setting  in  a  work  of  art  must  be  intelli- 
gible to  its  particular  audience.  This  musical  commentary 
seems  very  modern,  partly  because  of  the  comparatively  recenl 
development  of  music,  but  particularly  because  it  gives  to  the 
characters  a  truly  modem  complexity,  and  so  bridges  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  retains  the 
older  attitude  by  taking  us,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes,  and 
showing  as  all  t  he  machinery  and  stage-set  ting  of  t  be  character 
We  realize  thai  the  character  has  more  than  the  epic 
simplicity,  and  yet  we  are  not  Left  to  find  it  out  for  ourselves, 
but  with  each  motive  and  combination  of  motives  this  very 
complexity  is  explained  at  the  same  moment  that  it  issuggested. 
It  is  undoubtedly  not  true  to  life.  Our  friends  and  acquaint- 
\  do  not  meet   us  with  a   little  schedule  of  their  aims  and 
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motives  painted  on  their  foreheads,  as  Wagner  labels  each  with 
his  particular  motive;  life  would  be  much  simpler  if  it  were  so  ; 
yet  each  has  to  a  certain  extent  his  own  atmosphere,  suggestions 
in  his  face  and  whole  bearing,  and  with  Wagner's  motives  it 
seems  to  me  the  same  thing  writ  large  just  as  his  whole  charac- 
ters are  enlarged  types  of  humanity.  And  withal,  it  idealizes 
the  character  by  giving  to  it  a  feeling  of  eternity,  or  as  Hegel 
expresses  it,  "  effecting  a  certain  deliverance  from  the  needs  and 
miseries  of  finite  existence." 

Though  Wagner  wanted  a  national  opera,  we  cannot  help 
realizing  that  he  wanted  it  all  his  own  way.  If  it  was  to  be 
national,  it  was  to  be  Wagnerian  national.  So  his  treatment  of 
form  is  laid  down  more  as  rules  than  principles.  He  has  defied 
past  models,  he  has  taken  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  further 
development  of  the  opera  and  drama,  and  yet  unconsciously  he 
seems  to  me  a  classic  in  attitude,  not  because  he  recognized  any 
standard,  but  because  he  wanted  to  fix  one.  He  hasn't  firm 
confidence  in  the  future  to  work  out  potentialities,  but  aims  to 
fix  them  in  exact  lines  that  he  may  be  sure  his  principles  are 
carried  out.  This  I  think  is  implied  by  mere  suggestions,  for  in 
his  critical  writings  he  continually  asserts  that  his  operas  are 
but  the  mere  germ  of  a  new  era.  It  is  shown  in  his  plan  to 
form  a  school  for  national  music,  where  artists  may  be  trained 
to  render  the  German  music  in  a  fixed  way,  with  a  "  true 
understanding/'  but  the  very  mention  of  a  school  suggests  to 
Hegel  rules,  regulations,  restrictions.  It  is  inevitable.  Then 
again  in  his  very  motives,  his  aim  is  to  be  with  the  actors 
always,  surround  them,  follow  them  in  their  every  movement 
and  gesture  with  his  own  interpretation.  Is  this  not  to  fetter 
him  ?  To  be  with  the  audience,  too,  that  both  it  and  the  actors 
may  see  and  comprehend  with  Wagner's  "  national "  eyes  and 
understanding.  This  seems  to  me  his  main  difference  from 
Hegel,  a  difference  deep  and  fundamental,  but  which  in  spite  of 
himself  he  annihilated.  For  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  as  a  critic 
and  theorist  to  weave  around  every  one  these  theories  of  his, 
he  built  better  than  he  knew,  and  as  an  artist  he  simply  could 
not  help  it.  And  so  unconsciously  as  an  artist,  he  opened  the 
way  to  further  development,  perhaps  a  different  development 
founded  on  these  very  principles  of  his,  which,  as  a  theorist,  a 
classic  in  attitude,  he  tried  to  make  binding  and  infallible. 

Rebecca  Kinsman. 


DAFFODILS 

Down  by  the  brook  beneath  a  willow's  shade 
She  planted  yellow  daffodils  one  day, 
And  tended  them  and  watched  them  bloom  in  May, 

Then  watched  them  slowly  droop  and  Blowly  fade. 

She  mourned  for  them,  forgetting  that  each  May 
Bach  daffodil  would  lift  its  golden  head, 
And  sighing  sadly  .said.  •«  My  flowers  are  dead— 

My  daffodils  thai  bloomed  the  other  day." 

Vet  now  in  ;,n  old  graveyard  is  a  tomb 
And  there  beneath  a  willow's  Bhade  she  lies 
With  folded  hands  and  covered,  sightless  eyes, 

Bui  by  the  brook  the  daffodils  still  bloom. 

Ruth  Parsons  MlLNE 


TWO  POINTS  OF    VIEW 

There  are  momenta  in  the  history  of  my  reading  class  at  the 
M;M7'  (  ,,h,m'  Plu°  "ton  literature  palls,  and  teacher  and 
scholars  decide  that  conversation  is  more  interesting. 

(,,,;',,r  fchese  moments  occurred  last  night  when  my  youngest 
pupil,  after  struggling  with  a  particularly  trying  sentence  of 
'  ntli;,,,y,,,,,,M'V  ''"i1  of  misleading  "thoughs  and  throughs" 
r,Vs  ,  '"  rhe  Prisoners  of  Zenda,"  saying  jubilantly  " I  quit 
school  for  good  to-day." 

,  Whl'  fchat  mangled  paragraph  still  fresh  in  my  ears,  ,t  was 
,;;,,'"  'or  me  to  look  apoE  little  Frank  Dorson  as  a  finished  pro- 
",;;1-  '  ,,;1,  fcha<  '  °ugh1  *>  deliver  a  lecture,  bul  instead  I 
da!,led  *'th  my  conscience  and  ask,, I  weakly,  -What  are  you 
going  to  do  now  ? " 

"Idon't  know  yet,"  was  the  answer  given  with  the  gravity  of 
a  man  choosing  his  life  work.     "Maybe  I'll   be  a  stone  cutter 
My /athera  a  stone  .•mter.     Oh!     But   it's  slo*  though    and 
yourealwaya  making  letters  and  never  sure  of  a    job     Y<>„ 
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needn't  laugh,  Tim." — this  to  the  boy  next  him  who  snickered 
audibly.  "He  don't  know  nothin'  about  it,"  this  to  me 
apologetically,  adding  with  pride,  "  It's  a  good  trade,  but  I 
want  to  be  a  lead  burner.  They  hustle,  the  lead  burners  do. 
"You  can  get  a  job  anywhere,  Florence,  Springfield,  Chicago, 
New  Orleans,  Colorado,  California."  Fred  paused  for  breath 
and  to  remember  what  other  big  places  the  geography  class  had 
taught  him.  .  "  My  brother,  he's  a  lead  burner,  and  he  says  he'll 
get  me  a  place." 

"  Why  don't  you  wait  till  you  finish  school  ?  "  I  ventured. 

"  What's  the  use  in  waiting  f"  was  the  answer.  "  It  takes 
three  years  to  learn  the  trade.  I  want  to  be  earning  some 
money.  My  brother,  he  went  to  school  forever.  He  went  way 
through  the  high  school  (an  interesting  conception  of  eternity  !) 
and  now  he's  a  lead  burner,  he's  forgotten  it  all.  What's  the 
good  ?  I  don't  want  to  be  fooling  around  in  school.  I'm  glad 
I've  quit. 

The  triumphant  tones  jarred  on  me. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  so  glad,"  I  said.  "  Why,  I  shall 
feel  awfully  sorry  when  I  get  through  school — college,  I  mean." 

The  boy  stared  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  new  species  of  animal. 

"  How  much  longer  have  you  got  to  go  ? "  asked  Frank 
curiously. 

"  I'm  a  Junior  now,"  I  said. 

"  What  comes  after  Junior  ?  " 

"Senior." 

"  Oh  !   I  know,"  said  Frank.     "  That's  the  year  you  go  away." 

There  is  a  directness  about  the  boy's  way  of  stating  things 
that  is  sometimes  almost  brutal. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  year  you  go  away,"  I  explained  with  per- 
haps more  warmth  than  the  occasion  demanded. 

"  But  I  shan't  want  to  go  away.  You  boys  all  seem  so  pleased 
to  get  through.     Why,  just  think — I  don't  want  to  get  through." 

"  Really  and  truly  ?  "  queried  Tim,  seemingly  much  impressed 
by  such  an  abnormal  taste.     ' '  Really  and  truly  ?  " 

:'  Why  then,  you  don't  need  to,"  said  Frank  excited  over  a  new 
thought.  "  That's  easy  enough.  Just  don't  pass  in  your  exams 
— and  then  you  can't  get  through.     They  won't  let  you  go  then." 

What  could  I  say?  It  all  seemed  so  simple  to  them.  They 
saw  no  reason  why  one  should  not  stay  on  at  will,  five,  six, 
seven  years.     "  Just  don't  pass,  and  then  they  won't  let  you  go." 
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I  tried  fco  explain  to  them  thai  however  much  one  loved  study,  to 
remain  a  perpetual  member  of  the  .Junior  class  after  all  your 
mates  had  fled,  would  be  anything  hut  pleasant  ;  1  tried  to  show 
thein  that  there  was  something  in  college  life  besides  lessons  and 
recitations  that  one  loved — bu1  all  in  vain. 

•■  Yon  said  yon  didn't  want  to  gel  through, "  they  declared, 
"and  now  you  say  yu  do.  It'  you  want  to  pass  of  course  you 
want  to  gel  througn." 

This  argument  was  too  much  for  me  and   1  decided  that  we  had 

better  return  to  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  It  is  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  being  a  teacher  thai  yon  can  (dose  a  discus- 
sion whenever  yon  wish.  But  while  Little  Frank  was  once  more 
murdering  Mr.  Eope's  sentences,  and  Tim  read  of  Rudolf's  being 
" bethrottled "  instead  of  "  betrothed,"  to  the  Princess  Flavia, 
my  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  conversation  we  had  just  had. 
How  pleasant  Commencement  days  would  be  if  one  thought  of 
Leaving  school  as  the  hoys  did!  To  walk  out  from  one's  Alma 
Mater  and  say  gaily,  "  I'm  through  to-day." 

1  thought  of  this  again  as  I  walked  home  after  the  club  and 
found  myself  once  more  going  over  Frank's  question.  "How 
much  Longer  have  you  got  to  go?"  Not  much  longer — just  a 
little  while  longer.  Was  it  only  two  years  ago  that  I  walked  up 
the  brick  path,  a  frightened  little  Freshman,  going  to  take  her 
entrance  examinal ion  ? 

How  the  time  had  flown  !  Would  the  last  half  go  as  quickly 
as  t  he  first  half  had  ? 

The  college  dock-  struck  as  I  entered  the  campus.  "What 
comes  after  Junior?"  "Senior."  ••Senior.  That's  the  year 
yon  go  away."     I  remembered  gladly  that  I  was  a  Junior. 

Elizabeth  Reeve  Cutter. 
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Hurried  away  by  the  wind  that  blows, 
Or  wasted  in  the  melting  snows. 
Or  killed  by  a  life  that  within  it  grows, 
Which  of  these  three,  no  one  knows. 

But  some  way 

Some  day 

Winter  goes. 

Born  in  one  morning  sunbeam's  cheer, 
Or  mists  that  the  wanton  March  winds  veer 
To  search  for  a  young  love,  far  and  near, 
Or  subtler  thing, — has  heard  no  ear. 

But  some  way 

Some  day 

Spring  is  here. 

R.  A.  W. 


To  little  Dot  Mayberry,  as  she  toiled  up  the  dusty  path  that 
led  from  the  fish  pond  to  the  hotel,  it  seemed  as  if  there  never 
had  been   a   more   delightful  morning.     She  was 
A  Puzzle        very  happy.     Yet  she  was  tired  and  footsore,  and 
Picture  she  walked  slowly  because  the  sun  was  so  nearly 

overhead  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  hot  rays,  beating 
down  upon  the  gravel  in  front  of  her,  kept  an  ever  advancing 
barrier  between  her  and  the  broad  steps  whose  shade  she  was 
longing  for.  She  stopped  several  times,  then  closed  her  lips 
tight  together  and  pushed  on  again,  feeling  at  the  same  time  a 
semi-heroic  sense  of  fortitude,  of  being  equal  to  difficulties  and 
patient  in  overcoming  obstacles,  that  was  quite  "grown  up" 
she  was  sure.  And  any  grown  up  feeling  was  but  a  continuation 
of  the  long  pleasure  of  the  morning — a  pleasure  that  had  been 
too  real  to  be  self-conscious  at  the  time,  but  which  came  back  to 
her  now  like  a  happy  dream  when  she  had  reached  the  steps  and 
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dragged  herself  up  to  the  first  seal  she  came  I ,  the  shadv 

piazza.  • 

It  was  a  fall  hoar  before  lunch  time.     The  place  was  deserted 
^wdnpm  the  corner  of  a  tete-a-tete,  with  her  feet  tucked  un- 
der her  and  her  head  pillowed  on  her  arm,  she  drew  a  long  sigh 
°f  faction  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  remini 
"•»•  Such  blackberries  and  such  lots  of  them  !  "    She  knew 

Oiere  were  ever  so  manj  lefl  behind  untested  yet,  although  she 
bad  done  her  best  to  pick  fast  But  i<  was  such  Tun,,,  go  tear- 
l"~'-"'  Ruth  and  Mr.  Dayton.     -A,,,!   we  do  have  such 

J""-v  8 '  """-  i***    »"   'I"-,,,-    8he    tl ,1,,.    contentedly 

gazing  up  a.  the  blue  painted  lining  of  the  piazza  roof,  and  won- 

?inn8.^y.  whether  "the  rest  of  us"  had  gotte me  yet. 

"'■■."  had  beensucha  funny  reason  .Mr.  Dayton  had  given  for 
their  not  coming  with  her  by  the  road.     She  didn't  see  how  the 

|,;"  '.'"  thew Is  could  be  the  shortest  way  home.     Why  behad 

Hid  i1  was  the  longest  waj  round  -and  i.  was-lots  longer      He 

'■'"'  V      "   s"  "'""•'  '""■  "■'"■ I,;"u'-'"1  ^.     He  was  teasing 

her  she  fell  sure  forhemusl  have  known  how  hot  and  dusty  the 
~ad  was  and  thought  she  would  give  up  and  go  with  them 
Bui  she  hadn  1. 

How  pretty  Miss  Ruth  bad  looked  when   11   was  warm.     How 

7*,.? a"  over  her  face  sometimes.     Dol   always  wanted 

1 ■-  ki»l„.,-(l,,.„.    She  almosl  wished  she  bad  gone  with  them 
Indeed  she  didnl  know  but  she  ought  to  have  given  up  her  half 
nour  with  the  fishes  to  keep  Miss  Ruth  company.     She  shut  her 

eyes,  and  in  imagination  ■ 1,1  see  the  trees  stretching  up  tall 

above  her  head  and  the  sunlight  dropping  bright  spots  through 
the  branches  and  shining  on  Miss  Ruth's  bair  so  that  if  looked 
like  sunshine.  She  wished  she  could  bug  Miss  Ruth  If  she 
;"ll:v.u';,v  ,uilil    her   now   she   would    kiss   her    quick.      Why 

'''"'"',    "'I'"","  iM '"■''"  i"""'" I.  when  they  bad  all  stopped 

'"'■'■■•"'.■•""   «•■'"<•  and   .Miss  Ruth  bad  let   ber  pretend  to  go  to 

£epllw* '  '""'"l rlaP?    8he  Qadn' u  asleep  at  all 

She  had  known  everything  that   was  going  on  and  heard  every 

w"1''1   ^'though  perhaps  she  hadn't   undersl I  everything  that 

L     But  that  didn't  matter.     If  now,  when  she  was  little 

she  knew  all  that  the  older  people  knew,   what   w ,|  there  be 

!f  for  her  to  find  out  when  she  was  grown  up  big  too.     [ndeed 

,twas  great  fui I  to  know,  butjusl    be  dreaming  all  by  her- 

"U  "bile  the  voices  kept  on  over  ber  bead.     And  sure  enough 
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there  were  their  voices  now — around  on  the  other  side  of  the 
piazza.  When  could  they  have  gotten  back  ?  She  hadn'1  heard 
them.  She  couldn't  have  been  asleep  of  course.  However,  now 
was  her  chance  to  kiss  Mi^s  Ruth  ! 

Dot  pulled  herself  together  with  a  jump  thai  almost  upset  the 
tSte-a-tete  and  appeared,  breathless,  around  the  corner  of  the 
piazza. 

'•  Oh,  Miss  Ruth,"  she  burst  out  exultantly — and  then  slopped 
short.  There  had  been  another  exclamation,  and  not  a  very 
gentle  one — in  a  man's  voice.  Mr.  Dayton  had  sprung  half  way 
across  the  piazza  with  so  much  force  that  Dot  blinked,  expecting 
the  crash  of  a  complete  upset  this  time.  But  no,  there  sat  Miss 
Ruth  in  one  end  of  the  wicker  seat  which  couldn't  easily  go  over 
with  her  in  it. 

Poor  little  Dot  was  so  startled  that  for  a  moment  everything 
seemed  to  be  going  round.  Mr.  Dayton  stood  there,  growling 
under  his  breath,  with  his  hands  stuffed  in  his  pockets,  looking 
as  if  he  would  like  to  be  a  tornado  and  tear  everything  to  pieces, 
while  Miss  Ruth,  on  the  tete-a-tete,  was  smiling  at  her  in  such  a 
curiously  amused  and  half -questioning  way,  that  Dot  felt  the 
necessity  of  explaining  her  own  arrival.  Miss  Ruth  was  per- 
fectly irresistible.  Dot's  ardor  rose  again  within  her.  Yet 
somehow  an  abrupt  unannounced  descent  upon  the  object  of  her 
affections  in  this  period  of  awful  pause,  seemed  out  of  place  and 
almost  impossible.  Something  must  be  done — said — instanter. 
Dot  drew  a  long  breath  to  begin,  and  before  her  voice  reached 
her  lips  the  inspiration  came  to  her  of  a  way  in  which  she 
might  announce  her  intention. 

She  was  holding  tight  to  her  dress,  on  either  side,  in  order  to 
keep  herself  back,  and  as  she  leaned  forward  a  little  in  her 
earnestness,  she  seemed  to  see  nothing  but  Miss  Ruth's  face 
framed  in  sunny  hair,  and  her  eyes  shining  with  that  odd  little 
laughing  light. 

"  Oh  Miss  Ruth,"  she  cried,  "  Do  you  know,  you  look  just 
like  the  lady  in  the  Puzzle  picture  in  the  Gibson  book — the  lady 
that's  going  to  be  kissed  in  a  minute  ! " 

Just  what  happened  then,  Dot  didn't  quite  know.  She  let  go 
her  dress,  but  her  progress  didn't  seem  to  be  in  the  direction 
she  had  intended.  Instead  of  her  being  in  Miss  Ruth's  arms — 
it  was  Mr.  Dayton  who  was  whisking  her  into  the  house  and  up 
the  stairs  in  a  great  hurry.  She  had  just  time  to  gasp  "Oh, 
but  you  didn't — ,"  when  she  was  set  down  somewhere  on  the 
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second  corridor,  heard  a  resounding  knock,  and  Mr.  Dayton 

whisper  in  her  ear,  "  No,  but  1  will."  and  then  the  sound  of  his  re- 
turn four  steps  at  a  time  down  the  si  air-way. 

A  door  opened  softly  near  her  and  her  mother  looked  out  with 
her  finger  on  her  lip.  "  Dorothy,  you  will  wake  your  little  sis- 
ter if  you  are  so  noisy.  Come  dear,  and  lei  Nora  fix  your  hair 
for  Lunch,     Why,  what  is  it.  daughter  ?n 

"Nothing,  mamma,  only  Mr.  Dayton  didn't  let  me  kiss  Miss 
Ruth.     He  says  he  will.  Imt  I  don'1  quite  understand." 

M.  H.  J. 


To  Prince  Siddartha. 

Thou  thinker  great,  so  pure  and  passionless. 

Unriveter  of  chains  that  rasped  man's  heart. 

Bridge-builder  o'er  those  chasms  that  did  part 

The  sons  of  men  whom  one  great  God  doth  bless, 

Deep  prober  into  truth,  whom  all  confess 

True  wisdom  finder  to  have  come  to  be — 

In  that  thou  lost  thy  life  that  thou  might'st  see, 

Tims  showing  self-denial's  blessedness, 

Immortal  honor  closely  clings  to  thee. 

For,  though  the  God-man's  shown  us  what  thou'st  Called 

To  see,  since  eyes  far  less  divine  thou  had'st, 

So  long  as  world  exists  and  spirits  be, 

While  man's  by  passion's  piercing  darts  assailed. 

Shall  live  the  gentle  words  of  love  thou  said'st. 

M.  E.  B. 


"  Supper,"  called  a  cheery  old  lady  from  the  door  of  the  little 
farm  house.     It  was  a  warm  evening  in   early   spring,    and  the 
rays  of  the  western  sun.   as   it   sank  behind 
The  Utility  of        the    bills,    lighted    up    the   trees   and    shone 
Experience  pleasantly  on  the  old  lady's  face.     "Supper's 

ready," she  called  again.  This  time,  in  re- 
sponse to  her  call,  her  husband  came  slowly  out  of  the  barn, 
brushing  away  with  rigorous  hand,  the  particles  of  hay  which 
his  coal  and  old  felt  hat  had  acquired  in  the  process  of  giving 
the  h«»rses  t heir  evening  meal. 

8  ippi ■!■"   a  leetle  Late  to-night,  Jarins,"  said  his  wife,  as  she 

bustled  about,  putting  the  fried  potatoes  on  the  table  and  filling 
p      the  tea-pot.      "  Seems  good  to  have  the  sun   shine  agin  after 
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so  much  rain,  don't  it  ?     How's  the  water  ?     Gone  down  any 

yet?" 

Jarins,  with  a  thick  cake  of  yellow  soap,  and  a  •'roller" 
towel,  was  conscientiously  scrubbing  his  sunburned  face  and 
hands,  and  it  was  not  until  he  sat  down  to  draw  off  his  rubber 
boots  and  put  on  his  slippers,  that  he  answered  gloomily, 
'•'Taint  lowered 'nough  to  speak  of,  and  I  guess  likely  'twont, 
right  away." 

'•'Now  don't  you  go  to  feelin'  sore  agin'  Providence,  Jarins." 
said  Mrs.  Gray,  divining  his  feelings  with  a  woman's  instinct. 
"its  prob'ly  all  fur  the  best.  'Taint  done  you  much  damage, 
has  it  ?  "  she  added  consolingly. 

"  Oh,  that  piece  of  winter  wheat  is  goin'  to  be  covered  with 
flood  trash,  and  it  was  comin'  up  nice  too/'  he  answered,  "  and 
all  that  new  fence  that  Jim  built  'round  the  south  pasture  last 
fall  is  clean  gone,  to  say  nuthin'  of  the  land  that's  washed 
away.  But  I  s'pose  you'd  call  it  '  fur  the  best,'  no  matter  what 
happened.  Pro'bly  I'm  in  need  of  exercise,  an'  Providence  sent 
this  freshet  so  I'd  have  some  land  to  clear  off,  like  as  if  I  was 
a  new  settler.  I  declare  you're  most  as  aggravatin'  as  them  col- 
lege girls,  Mandy,"  he  went  on,  his  anger  rising  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  offence.  "  A  hull  lot  on  'em  come  down  to  see  the 
flood  to-day,  and  you'd  ought er  heard  'em  '  oh  '  an'  *  ah  '  about 
it.  And  one  girl  with  black  hair  and  a  flat  red  cap  on,  went 
dancin'  down  the  road,  and  I  heard  her  tellin'  how  she  '  loved  ' 
floods,  hollerin'  to  the  others  to  come  and  see  how  '  perfectly 
lovely '  it  was.  You'd  a  thought  it  was  all  got  \ip  for  her  bene- 
fit, to  hear  her  go  on.  I  guess  if  she  was  in  our  place  she'd 
sing  a  different  tune.  'Taint  so  funny  to  have  your  land  spiled. 
and  even  the  potatoes  you'd  saved  to  plant,  git  all  water-soaked 
right  in  the  cellar." 

*'  Oh  well,  Jarins,"  said  his  wife  soothingly,  "  they  don't  know 
no  better,  and  you  can't  expect  old  heads  to  grow  on  young 
shoulders,  you  know.     Come  to  supper  now." 

Jarins  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  helped  himself  bountifully 
to  the  fried  potato  before  he  ventured  a  reply.  When  his  ruf- 
fled feelings  found  a  final  vent  in  the  remark, 

"  Wal,  all  I've  got  to  say  is,  that  if  that  college  girl  thinks 
freshets  are  so  '  perfectly  lovely,'  she'd  oughter  come  out  and 
help  me  and  Jim  build  a  fence  round  that  south  pasture  next 
week."  H.  L.  G. 
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My  Love  lived  in  a  woodland  green 
All  Bweel  and  pore  was  ^li«- ; 
••  A  fairy  maid,"  her  lovers  said. — 
'Twas  truth,  alas.    Ah  me  ! 

For  every  little  forest  man. 
Each  little  dwarf  and  elf 
Thought  only  of  that  little  maid 
And  wooed  her  for  himself. 

she  frightened  grew,  and  crept  away 
Among  the  leaves  to  hide  ; 

And  D( >w,  qi >r  I.  nor  elfin  men 
( 'an  claim  our  little  bride. 

M.  B.  s. 


EDITORIAL 

In  comparing  his  earlier  with  his  later  work,  Hawthorne 
says,  "  The  truth  that  was  only  in  the  fancy  then,  may  have 
since  become  a  substance  in  the  mind  and  heart."  This  discrep- 
ancy is  also  true  of  study,  and  it  is  this  that  at  times  gives  our 
mental  experience  here  at  college  an  appearance'  of  complete- 
ness whose  deception  we  keenly  realize  in  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justment we  often  feel  when  we  come  in  closer  contact  with  the 
larger  world. 

A  life  of  self-culture  is  likely  to  grow  self-centered,  unrelated, 
until  our  friends,  and  even  ourselves,  seem  to  fade  into  dream 
pictures,  to  be  intangible,  unreal,  our  work  loses  its  practical 
bearing,  and  we  become  content  to  have  it  so,  to  know  only  the 
outside,  to  accumulate  material  that  we  can-not  manipulate,  to 
look  upon  nothing  as  significant  in  itself. 

So  it  is  as  we  live  through  these  busy  college  years,  or  with 
half  regretful  longing  review  those  that  have  gone,  there  is 
always  the  puzzled  wonder  that  just  these  things  should  live  in 
our  remembrance,  and  the  rest  be  forgotten,  or  blended  with  the 
whole  that  stands  to  us  for  college  life.  So  it  is,  too,  that  we 
are  often  at  a  loss  among  the  wholesomely  varied  interests  of 
classes,  and  so  on,  to  know  what  the  college  as  a  whole  is  think- 
ing, feeling  and  doing.  No  legitimate  self-reference,  nothing 
but  over-weening  egotism,  will  allow  us  to  characterize  any 
term  of  the  college  course  by  the  amount  of  individual  intel- 
lectual development  it  has  brought  to  us. 

Yet,  surely,  each  term  besides  its  special  significance  for  each 
of  us,  brings  some  message,  some  appeal  to  us  all  in  common, 
which,  whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  grasp  its  entire  meaning, 
to  estimate  fully  its  value,  draws  us  closer  together,  making  for 
greater  college  loyalty,  for  mutual  strength  and  sympathy. 
With  all  that  graduation  means  to  the  senior,  with  all  that  these 
short  weeks  since  Easter,  with  their  study,  friendship,  and  col- 
lege plans,  have  meant  to  each  class,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who 
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would  say  that  any  of  these  interests  is  now.  or  is  to  be,  the 
most  helpful  memory  of  the  college  year. 

The  Bpring  term  of  ninety-five  has  for  as  a  deeper,  a  more 
universal  appeal,  in  its  revelation  of  earnest  self-forgetfulness, 

in  that  it  lias  shown  us  practically  Lived  out.  the  truth   that    we 

have  heard,  or  perhaps  only  half  heard,  in  the  Chapel  and  Ves 
per  services.     When  we  first  came  back  after  the  Batter  vaca- 
tion, and  missed  our  president  at   the  opening  service,  and  in 

tin- days  that  followed,  when  no  one  of  us  passed  his  home 
without  a  hushed  sympathy,  there  was  given  to  us  what  the 
whole  college  earnestly  appreciates,  the  lesson  of  a  brave  unsel- 
fishness,  that,  in  the  midst  ^(  sorrow,  thought  first  and  always 
of  others,  and  among  those  others,  of  us. 

Sine.-  we  all  feel  this  deeply,  let  us  show  it.  The  false  alarms 
of  freshman  year  taught  most  of  us  to  distrust  the  current 
rumors  of  alarming  faculty  action,  and  it  is  time  now  that  we 
should  learn  not  to  report  "the  president  says,"  when  we  mean 
the  vague  "they  say."  not  carelessly  to  explain  anything  we 
may  fail  to  understand,  or  to  like,  any  college  custom  called  in 
question,  as  a  direct  command  from  the  president. 

The  graduates  tell  us  that  in  the  old  days,  when  the  college 
was  -mailer,  the  president  knew  each  one  by  name.  We  have 
learned  that  in  the  greater  college  of  to-day,  whether  by  name 
or  not,  he  still  knows  and  understands  us  all,  and,  above  all. 
we  have  learned,  in  some  degree,  to  know  our  president. 


EDITOR'S   TABLE 

Ours  is  an  age  of  fads.  From  tlie  fad  in  dress,  in  manners, 
in  thought,  springs  the  fad  in  literature,  or  perhaps  the  genesis 
may  be  the  exact  reverse  ;  in  such  complex  development  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  between  cause  and  effect.  The  most  recent 
literary  fad  is  the  biographical  craze,  varying  in  value  and  per- 
manent importance  from  carefully  written  and  profusely  illus- 
trated lives  of  Napoleon  in  monthly  magazines  to  pictorial 
biographies  of  authors,  actresses  and  royal  personages  in  cheap 
publications.  We  have  series  of  articles  on  well-known  men, 
and  having  finished  the  list  of  men,  begin  on  their  "  unknown 
wives,"  with  detailed  accounts  of  the  principal  events  in  their 
lives.  On  every  hand  there  is  this  fairly  nauseating  resurrec- 
tion of  more  or  less  uninteresting  and  unsavory  personal  histo- 
ries and  anecdotes  which  were  far  better  left  to  merciful  obliv- 
ion in  old  diaries  and  letters.  The  great  hunger  of  our  genera- 
tion is  for  gossip  ;  the  natural  healthy  interest  in  our  neighbor 
which  we  all  ought  to  feel  has  been  distorted  into  an  abnormal 
eagerness  to  know  every  possible  thing  about  him,  especially 
what  is  to  his  discredit.  Slander,  gossip,  are  only  the  simpler 
phase  of  this  great  curiosity  about  all  the  world's  private  affairs 
which  finds  its  embodiment  in  the  biographical  fad.  Clever 
newspaper  men  play  upon  this  tendency  and  before  we  know  it 
we  are  in  the  height  of  a  Napoleon  craze,  dressing  in  Josephine 
gowns,  wearing  smooth-shaven  chins,  refurnishing  our  parlors 
with  chairs  and  sofas  of  the  First  Empire  and  our  vocabularies 
with  French  phrases.  When  the  apparently  inexhaustible 
supply  of  portraits  comes  to  an  end,  we  may  expect  a  wane  in 
the  Napoleon  craze  and  look  with  amused  interest  for  the  rising 
of  a  new  star  in  the  biographical  firmament. 

We  feel  especial  interest  in  the  May  numbers  of  our  exchanges, 
as  many  of  them  are  issued  by  the  new  board  chosen  from  '96, 
,and  we  appreciate  the  qualms  and  misgivings  with  which  their 
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appearance  was  probably  attended.  The  Yah  Lit  and  Harvard 
Monthly  lead  in  excellence,  as  usual.  The  former  pursues  its 
course  of  straightforward  exposition  and  discussion  of  college 
matters  in  an  article  aptly  called  '* College  Misfits."  A  Btory 
dealing  with  elements  quite  unusual  for  young  writers  is 
"Chong  Eye  Carraher,"  which  is  strong  and  has  good  local 
color.  It  Is  with  surprise  thai  we  read  in  the  Portfolio  of  the 
Yah  Lit.  and  in  the  literary  department  of  the  Williams  Lit. 
sketches  dealing  with  the  hackneyed  theme  of  the  ''Emanci- 
pated Woman/'  who  with  her  tirades  against  men  and  matri- 
mony, has  long  been  an  acknowledged  invention  of  the  harassed 
■"funnyman."  This  disagreeable  individual  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  funny  columns  of  cheap  newspapers,  done  t«> 
-death  by  old  ageand  inherent  absurdity.  These  stories  have  justi- 
fication ueither  in  Literary  value  nor  truth  of  theme.  They 
are  unworthy  of  college  men  and  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  see  the  light  in  magazines  purporting  to  represent 
their  intellectual  worth.  The  Harvard  Monthly  has  two  very 
good  poems,  too  long  to  quote,  and  some  logical  and  thoughtful 
••  Hints  Toward  a  Theory  of  Art,"  very  charming  in  style. 
The  Nassau  TAt.  has  some  very  fair  stories  and  poems,  but  im- 
plies a  narrow  range  for  selection  of  material  in  printing  three 
articles  by  the  same  writer.  The  Vassar  Miscellany  is  not  up 
to  its  usual  standard.  The  best  thing  in  it  is  a  clever  little 
sketch,  '*  Johannes,  Johano  and  John."  The  story  dealing  with 
"Half-formed  Bopes"  is  worthy  of  a  boarding-school  girl 
overcharged  with  self-conscious  sentimentality.  The  Wellesley 
Magazine  lias  a  line  article  on  Lowell,  but  this  is  unfortunately 
the  work  of  ;tn  alumna,  and  as  such,  we  feel  does  not  come 
within  the  Scope   of  our    undergraduate   criticism.      The   fiction 

ie  as  g 1  a-  nsual. 


FROM   THE  INSIDE 

"  June  monthlies  always  are  sentimental,  you  know,  sweet  girl  graduates 
and  that  sort  of  thing.*'  The  Editor  overheard  these  words  coming  out  of 
chapel  the  other  morning,  and  she  instantly  resolved  not  to  write  a  line  about 
commencement.  As  she  sits  in  the  editors'  room  to-night  listening  to  the 
seniors  singing  'k  Fair  Smith,  our  praise  to  thee  we  render."'  she  knows  it  was 
a  foolish  vow.  Everything  conspires  to  make  her  break  it  :  even  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  95°.  She  feels  that  she  ought  to  apologize  for  introducing 
the  subject  because  a  junior's  ideas  of  commencement  are  likely  to  resemble- 
Max  O'Rell's  "preconceived  notions  of  America  quite  decided  and  quite 
false.'' 

It  is  safer  for  her  to  anticipate  the  delights  of  junior  ushering  and  to  talk 
about  the  Junior-Senior  Reception  just  passed.  But  college  custom  has  de- 
creed that  no  one,  least  of  all  the  seniors,  shall  forget  for  one  moment  that 
this  is  their  last  spring  term.  As  one  of  the  faculty  described  it  the  other 
day,  ' '  Spring  term  is  a  series  of  farewell  convulsions."  We  have  a  complicated 
system  of  "  last  "  good  times  for  the  seniors  to  enjoy,  a  kind  of  "  linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out,'"  intended  to  break  the  news  gently  to  them  that  they  are- 
soon  to  leave  us,  but  on  the  contrary  painfully  suggestive  of  the  auctioneer's 
warning  cry,  "  Going — going — gone  !  " 

There  is  a  display  of  clothes  at  this  time  of  year,  too,  which  is  most  unfeel- 
ing. The  nearer  the  awful  end.  the  better  dressed  we  appear.  We  indulge 
in  new  muslins  and  organdies,  and  recklessly  wear  our  best  hats  on  week- 
days. Now  isn't  all  this  dress  parade  heartless  ?  Doesn't  it  look  as  if  we  were- 
celebrating  the  seniors'  departure  instead  of  mourning  it?  If  we  are  really- 
sorry  that  they  are  going  away,  wouldn't  it  be  more  appropriate  to  wear 
black?  The  only  explanation  the  Editor  can  find  for  the  flaunting  of  gay- 
colors  and  new  gowns  at  such  a  time  is  in  the  old  saying.  "  Under  a  velvet 
coat  beats  an  aching  heart."  It  is  too  hot  for  velvet  in  June,  but  one  can  read 
"muslin"  instead  and  the  "sentiment  remains  the  same."  to  quote  Sam 
Weller  when  he  wrote  "  Lovely  Creetur  "  for  "  angel  "  in  his  valentine.  All 
this  farewell  pomp  and  show,  these  "last"  good  times  must  be  a  gay  mask 
the  college  puts  on  to  hide  its  real  feelings.  But  why  spoil  good  times  by 
calling  them  "last"'  good  times?  Why  anticipate  good-byes  in  this  lovely 
spring  term  when  the  world  outside  is  so  beautiful  ;  when  the  back  campus 
is  a  dream  and — a  temptation — all  day  long  ;  when  one  is  glad  simply  to  be- 
alive  ? 

We  ought  to  feel  it  a  sin  to  talk  about  "  last  times"  and  a  criminal  offence- 
to  say  "  It's  two  weeks  to  " but  the  Editor  won't  write  it.     We  might  find 
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some  bettor  way  to  assure  the  Seniors  that  we  are  going  to  keep  their  memory 
warm  considering  the  weather  perhaps  green  would  be  a  happier  word— than 
by  over  emphasizing  farewell.  We  donot  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  we  have 
any  patience  with  the  criticism  which  considers  the  expression  of  great  regret 
when  a  girl  leayes  college  as  abnormal  and  unnatural.  Such  a  judgment 
is  Burely  shortsighted  and  false.     It  would  speak  but  poorly  for  a  girl's  power 

of  adaptability,  if  She  COUld  WOrh  and  play  four  years  in  a  place  and  then  feel 

no  sadness  in  leaving  it.  and  it  would  be  a  strange  tribute  to  her  powers  of 
sympathy  and  friendliness  if  others  saw  her  go  unmoved. 

College  is  only  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  life,  we  are  told,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  always  hold  ourselves  tentative  ami  never  settle  down 
t.«  enjoy  it.  The  real  honest  good  times  of  college  will  not  unfit  anybody  for 
any  other  kind  of  times  that  may  come  later.  Good  times  draw  people  close 
together,  and  here  if  anywhere  we  learn  that  "  Good  times  are  always  mutual: 
that  is  what  makes  them  good  times." 

We  have  said  enough,  we  know,  to  warrant  the  eritieisim  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper  that  "June  Monthlies  always  are  sentimental — and 
that  Bort  of  thing."  However  since  commencement  like  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  year,  perhaps  one  may  be  excused  for  talking  "that  sort  of  thing.'1 
We  are  all  ridiculously  afraid  of  that  little  word  "  sentimental.'"  After  all.  it 
is  a  vague  term  of  reproach  which  no  one  is  ever  willing  to  define.  Is  it  sen- 
timent or  sentimentality  that  makes  our  blood  run  quicker  and  our  hearts 
grow  softer  as  we  watch  the  Seniors  in  their  white  -owns  standing  on  the 
steps  of  ( Sollege  Hall  Ivy  morning  singing  the  Ivy  Song? 

The  Edit«»r  hopes  it  is  sentiment. 


BOOK   REVIEWS 

*"Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkinoen,"  by  J.  V.  von  Scheffel,  edited  by 
Mary  A.  Frost.  Miss  Frost  is  to  be  warmly  congratualed  on  her  very  attrac- 
tively and  carefully  prepared  edition  of  this  charming  German  poem.  Her 
introduction  is  especially  good  ;  not  only  does  it  give  a  very  clear  account  of 
Scheffel's  life,  a  keen  and  scholarly  analysis  of  his  place  and  power  in  the  world 
of  art,  but  it  has  besides  a  decided  literary  charm  very  unusual  in  text-book 
introductions.  The  notes  show  the  results  of  careful  study  and  research  on 
the  part  of  the  editor,  who,  having  visited  personally  Sakkingen,  the  Schwarz- 
wald  and  the  entire  region  with  which  Scheffel  was  associated,  is  competent 
to  speak  with  authority  on  matters  of  geographical  or  historical  doubt  in  con- 
nection with  this  poem.  Translations  are  given  judiciously  and  often  a  hint 
is  given  which  is  enough  to  put  the  student  on  the  right  track  without  doing 
all  the  work  for  him.  The  pictures  are  a  pleasant  addition,  especially  the  fine 
rugged  figure  of  Saint  Fridolinus.  We  think  other  editors  might  with  advan- 
tage follow  Miss  Frost's  thoroughly  successful  model  in  preparing  foreign 
books  for  school  use. 

f'THE  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,"  Charles  Carleton  Coffin.  In  the 
'•Daughters  of  the  Revolution,"  Charles  Carleton  Coffin  has  completed  a 
story  which  might  almost  be  considered  a  companion  piece  to  the  ' '  Boys  of 
'76  "  so  justly  popular  among  the  children  of  the  United  States.  The  second 
work  will  no  doubt  be  popular,  but  can  hardly  rival  its  predecessor.  It  does 
not  deal  with  such  stirring  events,  although  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
Paul  Revere's  Ride  are  again  utilized.  The  affairs  in  and  about  Boston  be- 
tween the  years  of  1769  and  1776  form  the  exclusive  subject  of  the  tale  and 
are  woven  together  into  a  romance  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  ' '  typical 
characters  representing  the  young  woman  of  the  period."  This  romance  is  in 
truth  a  very  slender  thread,  for  the  characters  make  no  attempt  at  real  per- 
sonalities stamping  their  individualities  vividly  upon  the  reader.  Indeed  the 
historical  characters  are  not  very  clearly  differentiated.  The  words  or  ac- 
tions of  Adams,  Hancock,  or  Warren,  unconnected  with  history,  might  be  re- 
distributed among  the  three  without  lack  of  fitness.  The  author's  real  atten- 
tion, scarcely  divided,  is  devoted  to  an  extreme  accuracy  in  the  narration  of 
the  historical  events  and  in  the  references  composing  the  main  current  of  the 
narrative.  This  accuracy  in  description  is  second  by  a  large  number  of  plates 
and  cuts,  carefully  chosen  and  well  reproduced.  Although  the  style  in  regard 
to  such  details  as  diction,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing  is  often  very  slip- 
shod, the  book  will  still  give  its  youthful  readers  an  accurate,  vivid,  and  in- 
teresting picture  of  the  causes  of  the  siege  and  evacuation  of  Boston. 

*Henry  Holt  &  Co.        t  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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*  "  P«  ►ems,"  John  M.  Tabb.  From  the  neat  little  volume  entitled  "  Poems," 
alone,  we  cannot  call  Mr.  John  Iff.  Tabb  a  poet,  nor  yet  is  he  a  rhymster  if 
judged  by  a  dose  investigation  of  this  same  little  book.  He  seems  poeaosood 
of  a  Blight  lyrical  talenl  which  perhaps  he  has  mistaken  foe  something  more 
exalted.  In  this  work  he  deals  most  successfully  with  subjects  taken  Prom 
nature  :  these  would  seem  almosl  ontponrings  of  his  heart,  were  the  frequent 
analogies  less  strained.     Among  the  Sonnets,  "  At  Auction."*  and  of  the  other 

••  My  Star"  and  the    "Fern   Son-.**   are   very   readable  bits.     Where. 

however,  he  assumes  a  philosophical  and  speculative  attitude,  Mr.  Tabb  be- 
comes obscure  and  confused.  Such  verses  lose  spontaneity  and  originality,  in 
a  desire  to  be  epigrammatic.  In  regard  to  Christ  and  the  Trinity.  Mr.  Tabb's 
curious  selection  and  arrangement  of  words  create  a  disagreeable  impression 
of  an  implied  sacrilege,  although  this  is  the  last  thing  the  writer  could  have 
intended.  The  book  is  an  example  of  the  modern  fashion  of  a  lavish  expen- 
diture of  paper  on  little  matter:  a  fashion  which  fortunately  seems  but  a 
pegging  tad. 

•"Undeb  the  Man-Fig,"  by  M.  E.  M.  Davis.  All  readers  of  Mrs.  Davis's 
stories  will  know  that  in  this  new  book  from  her  pen.  they  may  be  sure  of 
rinding  an  interesting  story  charmingly  told.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Texas,  in  a 
small  town  wholly  given  over  to  the  raising  of  Bugar-cane  and  its  subsequent 
manufacture  into  BUgar.  The  Man-Fig  is  a  gnarled  old  tree,  whose  roots  are 
in  the  grave  of  a  murdered  man,  and  whose  fruit  is  richer  and  jucier  than 
any  in  the  town.  Under  this  tree  the  village  loafers  congregate,  and  there 
many  reputations  are  murdered  and  many  a  cruel  scandal  started.  These 
southern  men  are  capitally  drawn  :  each  loafer  has  his  little  part  to  play  in 
the  development  of  the  story  and  each  is  sketched  with  a  tew  touches,  but  so 
distinctly  that  he  stands  before  us  as  an  individual  factor  in  the  life  of  this 
southern  town.  There  is  a  vein  of  tragedy  running  through  the  life  of  tin1 
leading  man  of  the  town,  resulting  from  the  imputation  of  a  crime  which  the 

wiseacres  of  the  Man-Fig  council  have  fastened  upon  him  by  a  Blight  (due. 
This  Vanborough  Herring  is  a  fine,  sensitive  but  iron-willed  man.  who  lives 
under  a  cloud  for  years  rather  than  break  an  oath  made  to  a  dying  woman. 

The  daughter  of  this  martyr  is  the  heroine,  a  winsome  southern  girl,  with 
the  strength  and  determination  of  her  father  which  bear  her  through  great 

trials.  Duncan,  tin-  hero,  is  a  rather  conventional  figure;  handsome,  straight- 
forward and  honest,  but  withal  a  clever,  whole-souled  fellow  whom  everybody 

must  like.  I  >ld  •*  Lib.**  Herring's  faithful  slave,  both  before  and  after  the 
civil  War.  is  one  of  the  best  characters  in  the  book  ;  he  and  his  wife  Betty, 
and  the  various  "po- whites'1  in  the  story  are  more  cleverly  and  originally 
worked  <,ut  than  tli«-  more  conventional  characters.  Miss  Ki/./.y  is  in- 
consistent   and    quite  unnatural,    though  at   times  very  funny.     Mrs.    Davis's 

style  i-  v.ry  easy  and  graceful,  the  local  color  very  good,  and  the  whole  book 
ha-  a  decided  literary  charm. 

*"A  801  1.1.1—  BuroBR,"  Mary  Catherine  Lee.    in  this  book  the  principal 

character  is.  as  the  1 k  BUggestS.  B  SmgOT  Of    great    promise,  who  in  spite  of 

her  wonderful  voice  fails  to  put  soul  into  her  Bong.    How  the  soul  came  to  her 

•  Hoogkton,  MflUfl  I 
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is  the  theme  of  the  story.  The  credit  for  this  seems  to  be  given,  not  to  tin- 
boy  who  really  waked  her  love  and  proved  his  devotion  by  saving  her  life,  but 
to  his  father,  who  after  being  apparently  a  questionable  character  in  the  firsl 
of  the  book  comes  in  at  the  end  with  flying  colors.  There  are  pleasant  glimpses 
of  country  life  among  the  Quakers,  and  sonic  good  bite  of  character  drawing, 
so  that  the  book  as  a  whole,  although  showing  no  particular  power,  is  rather 
attractive  and  decidedly  readable. 

*"  Latin  Poetry, '?  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Professor  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
is  a  collection  of  lectures  delivered  at  John  Hopkins  University  in  1893.  After 
a  survey  of  Latin  poetry  as  a  whole,  and  a  review  of  early  Latin  poetry,  Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell  confines  his  attention  to  individual  poets,  particularly  to  Lucre- 
tius, in  connection  with  epicureanism,  to  Catullus,  as  an  example  of  the  trans- 
ition to  the  Augustan  age,  to  Virgil  and  Horace,  besides  dealing  with  the 
Latin  satirists  and  the  poets  of  the  Decline.  The  book  is  exhaustive  and  com- 
prehensive in  its  treatment.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  is  logical 
and  orderly,  and  owing  to  the  suggestive  headings  of  the  paragraphs,  it  is  a 
convenient  reference  book.  Although  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  say  any- 
thing new  and  also  true  on  such  a  theme  as  Horace  or  Virgil,  yet  this  author 
by  his  selection  of  material  has  shown  a  distinctly  original  and  interesting 
view  of  his  subject.  To  the  most  judicious  choice  of  facts,  he  has  added,  be- 
sides entertaining  little  anecdotes,  and  quotations  both  from  the  works  of  the 
writers  under  discussion  and  from  the  criticisms  of  authorities  on  the  subject, 
his  own  impressions  of  the  writers,  comparing  and  contrasting  them,  and  he 
has  also  given  a  scholarly  analysis  and  literary  criticism  of  their  xu-oductions. 
Set  forth  in  a  clear  and  forceful  style,  the  book  is  very  readable  :  and  to  the 
students  of  the  classics,  it  will  prove  especially  valuable. 

*  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

TO  BE   REVIEWED. 

Adoption  and  Amendments  of  Constitutions  in  Europe  and  America. 
By  Charles  Borgeaud,  translated  by  Charles  D.  Hazen. 
History  of  Florence.    By  C.  A.  Sheffeld. 
The  Black  Riders.     By  Stephen  Crane. 
Julian  the  Philosopher.     By  Alice  Gardner. 
The  Head  of  a  Hundred.     By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin. 

BOOK  RECEIVED. 
The  Day  Butterflies  of  New  England.     Bv  E.  Knobel  Bradlee  Whitten 
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THE   WiiKK   OP  THE   LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

The  Library  Committee  will  report  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Associate  'ii  something  over  two  thousand  dollars  which  has  been  raised  during 

the  pafil  year  for  the  Library   Fund.     This  sum  is  the  result  of  circulars  scut 

to  each  member  of  the  Association  asking  for  annual  pledgee  covering  a  period 
of  five  years  ;  of  contributions  from  the  Branch  Associations  :  and  of  donations 
from  interested  friends  outside  the  alumnae.  The  committee  have  felt  some- 
what disappointed  at  the  response  from  the  individual  alumnae  and  students. 
Less  than  one  hundred  alumnae  and  a  very  small  number  of  students  having 
responded  to  the  call.  There  certainly  can  be  no  more  worthy  or  needy  cause 
at  the  college  than  the  Library.  The  new  Forbes  Library  in  the  city  can 
never  supply  the  place  of  an  every  day  working  library  for  the  college  students, 

both  i»n  account  of  tin*  many  technical  books  demanded  by  them  and  uncalled 
for  by  tie-  general  public,  and  of  the  many  duplicates  constantly  needed  by 
the  large  and  increasing  college  classes.  This  opinion  is  voiced  by  the  Libra- 
rian of  tie-  Forbes  Library,  and  by  the  college  Faculty.  The  Committee  will 
therefore  urgently  appeal  for  a  more  general  effort  during  the  coming  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Association  last  June,  by  which  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  of  its  fund  was  appropriated  for  annual  distribu- 
tion to  the  library,  that  sum  has  been  expended  this  year,  having  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  following  departments:  Astronomy.  Biology,  English,  Mathe- 
matics, Greek  and  Latin.  The  Committee  will  recommend  to  the  Association 
a  reconsideration  of  tin-  rote,  feeling  that  it  is  unwise  for  the  Association  to 

-i-atter  it-  energies,  and  thus  prolong  the  completion  of  tin*  twenty  thousand 

dollar  fund. 

A  movement  has  been  Btarted  in  one  or  two  classes  to  raise,  as  memorials  to 
their  deceased  members,  certain  sums  to  be  incorporated  in  the  general  fund, 
This  is  a  worthy  enterprise,  which  is  strongly  to  be  commended,  and  which  it 
is  hoped  may  be  imitated  by  other  classes  whose  ranks  have  been  broken  by 
death. 

LUCIA  CLAPP  NOYES, 

Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee. 

7b  H"   Editor*  of  the  Smith  College  Monthly: 

A-  the  time  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  approaches,  1  am  anx- 

ious  that  \\e  may  hear  of  a  splendid  advance  in  the  Library  Fund,  in  which 

itudent,  past  or  present,  is  so  deeply  interested.     Many  will  recall  the 

early  struggles  for  the  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  and  the  earnestness  and  devo- 
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tion  of  the  untiring  members  of  the  Gymnasium  Committee  to  that  one  ob- 
ject. Perhaps  some  may  recall,  too,  that  all  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
gymnasium  project,  and  that  several  who  would  never  lend  their  influence 
toward  that  object,  said  that  when  there  was  an  effort  to  obtain  a  Library, 
then  they  would  be  glad  to  work  for  its  success. 

The  lesson  that  this  Memorial  Day  teaches  us  so  emphatically,  "  In  Union 
is  Strength,"  applies  most  pertinently  to  us  as  Alumnae.  By  our  united  la- 
bors for  the  one  object,  our  fine  Alumnae  Gymnasium  became  an  accomplished 
fact.  That  done  and  paid  for,  we  next  turned  to  the  subject  of  the  Library. 
and  at  the  Alumnae  meeting  in  June,  '93,  we  voted  to  work  for  the  Library, 
and  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  That  is  now 
our  sacred  trust,  and  to  it  we  ought  to  give  our  undivided  efforts.  The  very 
fact  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  college  leaves  no  room  for  argument  as 
to  the  imperative  need  of  additional  library  equipment.  With  the  rapid 
strides  of  the  college,  the  library  has  certainly  not  kept  pace. 

"  One  thing  at  a  time,  and  that  done  well,"  is  an  excellent  motto  to  keep 
before  us.  In  last  Monday's  issue  of  a  Syracuse  paper,  I  was  pleased,  yet  sur- 
prised, to  learn  that  one  thousand  dollars  had  been  pledged  toward  a  thirty 
thousand  dollar  Students"  Building  for  society  meetings,  dramatics,  etc. 
The  growth  of  the  college  and  the  changed  conditions  of  a  larger  college  life 
may  make  such  a  building  desirable,  and  I  doubt  not  that  such  an  object 
would  have  many  sympathizers,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  as  alumnae,  both 
those  who  are,  and  who  soon  will  be,  we  are  bound  to  complete  our  one  object 
first,  and  then  turn  to  help  our  beloved  Alma  Mater  as  the  need  seems  great- 
est. Personally,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  my  mite  toward  such  a  building 
later  on,  but  sincerely  hope  that  all  will  work  unitedly  for  the  Library  first 
until  we  can  rejoice  over  that  also  as  a  desire  fulfilled. 
Loyally  yours, 

Mary  Duguid  Dey,  '84 

President  of  Alumnae  Association. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1895. 

The  New  York  Alumnae  Association  met  at  Miss  Mary  B.  Whiton's  on  Ma y 
25.  Miss  Hubbard  went  from  here  to  address  the  Association.  Afterwards 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  University  Club,  where  representatives  of  a 
number  of  other  colleges  were  present. 

The  New  York  Association  has  appointed  a  committee  of  five  members  to 
send  the  Monthly  notes  in  regard  to  the  alumnae.  We  would  like  to  thank 
the  Association  very  heartily  for  the  interest  this  step  shows  in  our  magazine, 
as  well  as  for  the  help  they  have  already  given,  and  that  promised  for  the 
future. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  New  York  Association  cleared  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  the  play  given  last  April  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Library  Fund.  Three  hundred  dollars  was  the  estimate  given  as  probable  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Monthly. 

A  College  Library  Committee  has  been  appointed  in  the  Western  Massachu- 
setts Alumnae  Association,  with   the  following  members  :     Miss   Mary  A. 
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Smith  College  ;  Miss  Mira  H.  Ball,  -88,  of  War,:  Miss  Harriet 
Hudson,    08,  oi  Springfield  ;  and  Miss  Daisy  L.   BlaisdeU,  "88,  of  Chicopee 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Branch  in  May,  officers  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  coming  year,  Miss  Cornelia  H.  Trowbridge,  W,  being  elected 
pivM.l.-nt  :  Miss  Una  McMahon,  ■'••».  treasurer;  and  Miss  Eleanor  H.  Johnson, 
-  cretary.    The  Association  is  considering  the  admission  of  non-graduate 
meml 

Two  entertainmenta  were  given  in  ( fcicago  this  Bpring  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Library  Fund.    About  eighty-one  dollars  was  raised. 

The  class  of  '92  will  bold  a  reunion  at  Commencement    Noticeof  it  was 
omitted  in  the  list  of  reunions  given  last  month. 

A..  Alumna,  Tea  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  June  I.  at  the  Morris  House. 

W.    Josephine  A.  Clarke  is  Assistant  Librarian  in  the  Department  of  agri- 
culture in  Washington. 

■81.    Carrie  C.  Gtayerhasa  private  school  in  Washington. 

•88.     Maria  M.  Vinton,  M.D.,  who  for  four  years  has  been  the  examining 
physician    for  the   Freeh   Air  Fund   of    the  New   York  Tribune,   will 
ad  next  winter  traveling  and  studying  abroad. 

■88.     Daisy  L.  BlaisdeU  has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  tin-  Springfield  High  School  to  go  abroad  for  a  year's  travel. 

».     In,/  n.  Whitfield  will  open  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls  next  fall 
at  U  Weal  bJlth  St..  New  York  City. 

'••«'     Mrs.  Edith  Elmer  Wood  is  in  Washington  for  the  three  rears  of  Lieut. 
\\  ood  -  freedom  from  bos  service. 
Ellen  Holt  is  spending  a  month  visiting  friends  at  the  college. 

•'•♦i.     Ethel  1).  Puffer,  instructor  in  mathematics  at  Smith  College,  has  re- 
signed, to  travel  and  Btudy  in  Europe  during  tin-  next  year. 
Orace  Weston  has  returned  home  aft,,-  a  year's  study  in  Germany. 

02.    Mary  L.  Crehore sails  for  Europe  in  company  with*  her  mother  on  the 

19th  of  .Inn,. 

Caroline  B.  Bourland  Is  teaching  at  Oak  Park,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 
Mario,,  i)   Dow  was  married  on  May  16,  to  William  Colby  Baton. 
Orace  and  Mary  Landon  are  traveling  in  Europe  for  six  months. 
Mabel  L.  Prouty  was  married  on  dun,  1 1  to  Arthur  Mills  Johnson 
'  lertrude  (  tone  has  full  charge  of  the  gymnastic  department  of  the  Kirk- 
taod School,  oos ol  fchelargesl  private  schools  on  the  North  Side  of 

(  )n< 
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As  the  college  has  grown  larger  and  larger,  it  has  been  feared  that  the  stu- 
dents would  no  longer  have  that  personal  acquaintance  with  the  faculty 
which,  in  smaller  colleges,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the  college 
course.  The  classes,  especially  during  the  first  and  second  years,  sometimes 
number  sixty  or  even  eighty,  so  that  any  one  girl's  turn  to  recite,  unless  she  is 
a  "  volunteer,"  comes  but  two  or  three  times  in  a  semester,  and  is  too  mo- 
mentous and  anxious  a  moment  to  promote  much  personal  acquaintance  with 
any  one. 

To  bring  the  teachers  and  students  nearer  together,  a  new  experiment  has 
been  tried  this  year.  Each  of  the  four  classes  has  given  a  reception  to  the 
faculty.  '95  and  '96  held  theirs  in  two  of  the  campiis  houses,  in  the  evening  ; 
'97  on  the  back  campus,  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  '98  in  the  gymnasium,  in  the 
evening.  Usually,  some  slight  refreshments  are  served,  and  there  is  music, 
but  of  course  the  main  thing  is  to  talk  to  the  faculty.  Each  member  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  shifting  knot  of  girls.  Sometimes  a  delightful  chat  is  the  re- 
sult— a  bit  of  experience  told,  an  earnest  thought  given  and  taken,  or  a  lively 
repartee  kept  up — so  that  whenever  one  of  those  girls  meets  that  teacher  af- 
terwards, she  beams  with  pleasure,  and  feels,  by  the  look  of  friendly  partic- 
ular recognition  given  her,  that  she  is  no  longer  a  mere  name  in  a  class-book, 
or,  when  in  the  class  of  that  teacher,  finds  a  new  interest  and  helpfulness,  a 
new  life,  in  what  he  or  she  is  saying.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
girls  stand  around  the  teacher  in  a  stiff  semi-circle,  one  or  two  doing  all  the 
talking,  the  rest  vainly  trying  to  think  of  something  appropriate  to  say.  or 
mentally  counting  the  remaining  semi-circles  through  which  they  must  work 
their  weary  way  before  they  can  go  home.  Music  and  refreshments  have 
been  found  to  be  helpful  additions  to  these  faculty-parties,  and,  if  the  weather 
permits,  the  reception  seems  to  be  made  more  agreeable  by  being  held  out-of- 
doors.  The  chief  suggestion,  however,  which  we  would  like  to  make,  for 
next  year,  is  that  every  girl  come  gladly,  and  with  open  mind,  expecting  to 
come  into  closer  acquaintance  with  these  would-be  friends,  whose  friendship 
is  so  richly  worth  the  having.  Who  has  not  felt  the  charm  of  Garfield's 
"  ideal  college." — "A  log,  with  President  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  himself  on 
the  other."  Let  us  come  prepared  to  construct,  in  imagination,  such  a  log, 
and  sit  down  thereon  with  some  member  of  our  beloved  faculty.  L.  G. 

It  is  the  spring  term,  and  the  last  of  the  four  which  a  college  girl  knows. 
In  a  week  or  so  will  begin  the  responsibilities  of  life,  from  which  we  have 
been  for  the  most  part  shielded.  Have  we  gained  in  the  four  years  what  will 
help  us  in  later  life  ?  In  particular,  what  has  been  accomplished  by  these 
four  spring  terms  of  apple-blossoms,  ice  cream  sodas,  and  fun  ?  Have  we 
wasted  our  opportunities  and  wilfully  thrown  away  and  neglected  what  would 
be  valuable  to  us,  when  we  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  lecture  room  and  lab- 
oratory ?  We  are  sure  of  what  we  have  accomplished  during  the  winter's 
work  :  we  can  put  a  finger  on  the  tangible  result  of  study  and  perseverance. 
But  in  spring  we  throw  care  to  the  winds  and  along  with  it  papers  and  notes. 
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-  are  dry  enough  when  the  green  trees  are  beckoning  outside  the  win- 
dows, tempting  oa  out  toward  the  back  campus.  For  spring  term  is  par  ex- 
cellenoe  the  time  of  genuine  healthful  enjoymenl — of  social  intercourse,  of 
out-door  pleasures,  of  general  and  delightful  irresponsibility.  Now  we  play 
tennis,  or  make  Lemonade  for  those  who  spitefully  wield  the  racquet  while  we 
occupy  the  slothful  hammock. 

These  pleasures  of  lounging,  looking,  walking,  are  they  neglect  of  Lessons, 
Laziness,  heedlessness?  Perhaps  we  ought  to  mortify  the  flesh  and  chastise 
the  spirit,  by  looking  not  on  the  campus  when  it  is  green,  nor  on  the  icecream 
soda  before  it  melteth.  Do  we  Lose  what  we  have  made  it  the  aim  of  our  lives 
to  obtain,  by  Letting  ,ur«>  awhile  ?  A  bicycle  rider  does  not  lose  anything,  when 
reaching  the  top  of  s  hill,  he  Lets  ur<>  the  brake,  and  Btops  pedalling,  to  coast 
down  the  other  Bide.  He  is  still  on  his  onward  way.  So  in  Bpring  term  comes 
the  quiet  time  when  self -examination  must  give  way  to  the  study  of  things 
outside,  when  like  the  flowers,  the  mind  gradually  and  quietly  unfolds  as  na- 
ture awakens,  and  perfects  unconsciously  the  result  of  the  winter's  work. 
Then  there  is  no  time  to  dig  ourselves  up  to  Bee  how  the  roots  are  getting  on. 
Life  goes  on  carelessly,  without  introspection,  without  selfish  thought,  and  all 
the  time,  however  carefree  we  may  seem,  there  is  always  another  petal  nearer 
tin-  heart,  (infolding  more  beautifully  because  unwatched.  So  we  cannot  say 
the  spring  term  is  ill  spent  or  wasted.  A  line  of  Browning's  might  be  our 
motto  :     *•  In  truth,  we  have  Lived  carelessly  and  well."  B.  A. 

For  the  Last  few  years  each  junior  class  has  had  to  face  a  question  now  re- 
cently  for  the  first  time  put  to  vote.  The  reasons  that  influenced  the  present 
junior  class  in  their  decision  respecting  their  Senior  Dramatics  are  not  there- 
fore without  interest  to  those  members  of  the  college  who  still  have  their 
choice  to  make,  or  to  those  friends  of  the  college  who  are  interested  in  its  mo- 
tives tor  action. 

The  first  point  made  by  the  negative  was  that  the  time  and  strength  ex- 
pended on  the  Dramatics  were  very  great,  and  not  repaid  by  any  adequate 

benefit  :  that  the  girls  engaged  in  the  Dramatics  were   obliged    either  to  take 
rime  from  study  or  to   add   this   work   to  what   they   were  already   carrying, 

with  evil  results  either  to  their  scholarship  or  to  their  strength:   that  they 
ibliged  to  forego  all  Last  walksand  talk--  ami  all  informal  social  gather- 
ings, thus  taking  away  from  the  rightful  pleasure  of  their  last  Bpring  term  ; 
thai   in  return  for  all  this  they  reaped   the  meager  benefit   of  some  Blight 

knowledge  Of  the  dramatic  art  and  a  certain   amount   of  self-poise.     The  firsl 

of  these  objections  does  no1  seem  rery  valid  in  the  face  of  the  well  known 
tact  that  the  senior  spring  term  work  is  purposely  made  light,  and  few  hours 
carried.  The  sacrifice  involved  in  giving  apthe  last  college  pleasures  is  not 
-mall,  but  if  the  Dramatics  be  otherwise  a  ur<><»d  thing,  it  should  be  a  sacrifice 
cheerfully  made.  That  any  tangible  benefit  is  derived  from  the  Dramatics  by 
those  taking  pari  Is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  not  necessary  for  it^  justifi 
cation.  The  reason  for  the  Dramatics  rests  on  better  ground  than  such  trans- 
parent utility.  Yei  that  utility  is  not  lacking,  for  it  is  seldom  that  the  Dra- 
matics committee  and  the  cast  fail  to  gain  much  from  their  work.  'The  ob- 
jection was  also  made  that  girls  are  pressed  into  the  Dramatics  against  their 

will  :  the  fact  i--.  that  there  are  live  urii'ls  for  every  part. 
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The  second  objection  was  a  more  serious  one.  It  asserted  that  the  Dramat- 
ics does  not  represent  the  work  done  by  the  college  for  the  students,  even  the 
training  being  done  by  a  professional  actor  in  conjunction  with  the  head  of 
the  Elocution  department  and  the  Dramatics  committee.  The  answer  is  that 
our  college  life  does  not  consist  of  study  alone.  With  it  is  mingled  play,  play 
so  peculiar  to  ourselves  that  we  have  grown  to  recognize  it  as  the  fullest  ex- 
pression of  our  college  individuality,  to  believe  it  the  necessary  complement 
to  our  study,  with  which  it  forms  a  unit  that  has  become  very  dear  to  us  un- 
der the  name  of  "  college  " — not  "college  course"  or  "  college  life,"'  but  sim- 
ply and  wholly  "  college."  Its  great  occasions  mark  the  growth  in  class  and 
college  spirit.  We  find  in  it  evidences  of  our  own  growth  in  adaptability  and 
self-dependence.  Not  only  this,  but  it  is  in  itself  a  welding  power  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  Ivy  Oration  represents  our  work  :  Senior  Dramatics  our  play  :  our 
Commencement  would  be  incomplete  as  an  expression  of  our  college  life  with- 
out both.  Senior  Dramatics  does  not,  as  has  been  complained,  represent  one 
department  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  ;  neither  is  its  success  due 
only  to  the  skill  of  a  trainer.  The  self-knowledge  and  self -poise  which  we 
have  gained  during  the  four  years — and  not  having  gained,  may  consider  our 
college  course  a  failure — is  put  to  the  test  in  this  thing  for  which  we  have  had 
no  special  training. 

The  third  objection  was  that  the  Dramatics  does  not  represent  the  class,  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  it — those  who  take  part.  The  reply  is,  that  class  feel- 
ing does  not  deal  in  fractions.  It  understands  that  its  members  are  not  work- 
ing for  themselves,  but  for  their  class,  feeling  that  whatever  successes  they 
may  score  are  made  more  possible  and  more  precious  by  their  responsibilty  to 
their  class  and  by  the  sympathy  of  their  class-mates.  So  strong  is  this  feeling 
that  all  is  for  the  class,  that  even  those  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  parts  share 
it.  And  thus  Senior  Dramatics  becomes,  too,  a  test  and  guarantee  of  unsel- 
fishness. 

The  last  term  of  her  college  course  means  much  to  a  senior.  It  means  the 
gathering  together  of  all  the  impressions,  the  conning  over  again  of  all  the 
lessons  of  her  college  life.  It  means  the  breaking  up  of  that  body  toward 
which  she  has  grown  to  have  a  feeling  of  the  intensest  loyalty.  Graduation 
alone  is  in  the  passive  voice.  It  is  true  that  we  have  added  to  it  features  pe- 
culiar to  ourselves,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Dramatics,  there  is  in  it  noth- 
ing about  whose  known  details  the  whole  class  feeling,  the  class  sympathies, 
have  centered  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  the  last  thing  the  seniors  do  as  a 
class,  and  into  it  goes  all  their  loyalty,  all  their  pride.  It  means  hard  work, 
but  work  gladly  met. 

Women  are  too  prone  to  live  as  individuals,  with  no  notion  that  they  are 
part  of  a  society.  It  is  this  which  makes  them  so  often  unable  to  comprehend 
great  social  and  political  questions.  College  life  builds  up  this  social  feeling. 
Class  spirit  and  college  spirit  are  evidences  of  its  growth.  Anything,  there- 
fore, which  at  the  very  end  of  the  college  course  intensifies  this  feeling  of  be- 
longing to  an  organism,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  for  last  impressions  are  last- 
ing ones.  Senior  Dramatics,  therefore,  not  only  represent  the  college  and  the 
class,  but  they  complete  their  work.  H.  W.  T. 


CALENDAR 

May     L5,    Annual  Concert. 

Dickinson  House  Play  :  "Who's  to  Win  Him?" 
L7,     Biological  Society  Meeting. 
is.     Open  Meeting  of  the  Alpha  Society.     Lecture  by  Mr. 

Robert  Bridges:  "The  Modern  Novel." 
20,     Seminar  Meeting. 
22,     Sophomore  Faculty  Party. 
Current  Events  Club. 
Oriental  Club. 
••      23,    Greek  Club. 

Southwick  House  Play:  "Second  Thoughts." 
25,     Phi  Kappa  Psi  Open  Meeting.     Lecture  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Learned:   "From  the  Novel  of  the   Tear  to 
the  Novel  of  the  Sneer." 
••     31,    Snowe  Bouse  Play:  "A  Rice  Pudding." 
June     i.     Current  Events  Club. 
Junior  Promenade. 

5,  Morris  House  Senior  Party, 

6,  Biological  Society  Meel  Lng. 

(Ir-k  Club. 

Alpha  Meeting. 
Phi  Kappa  Psi  Meeting. 
Tennis  Tournament  :  Preliminary  3. 
L2,    Tennis  Tournament :  Finals. 

PROGRAMME    FOR   COMMENCEMENT   WEEK. 

Senior  Dramati  Saturday,  June  L5,  8.00  p, 

alaureate  Sermon,  Sunday,         "  L6,    4.00  p 

I        Exercisi  Monday,  "  L7,  LO.O0  a 

An  Eteception,  "  "  "  i  -6  p 

Glee  Club  Promenade,  "  "  "     6.30  p 

Eteception,  "  "  "  8-10  p 

Commencement   Exercises,    Tuesday,  17.  L0.30  a 

Orator,  President  William  Jewett  Tucker,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 


